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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY AND SOME OF HIS YOUNG FRIENDS 


The above picture of Mr. Riley on the lawn of his home on Lockerbie Street, Indianapo!is, was taken in May of this year, and is one of the latest photographs made of him. 
No more characteristic picture could be chosen. Riley’s love for children was one of his distinguishing qualities, and he enjoyed having them about him. This feeling was 
reciprocated by the children, not only by the few who were permitted © know him personally, but by the thousands all over the country who knew him only through his 
writings. No wonder that so many of his verses were about children, and that they appealed to the child’s sympathies. This picture fits in admirably with the article “Riley 
and the Children,” which we are privileged to present in our pages this month, and the letters there given reveal him, as does the picture, as the loved “Children’s Poet.” 


SEE “RILEY AND THE CHILDREN,” PAGE 18, AND “RILEY EXERCISES,” PAGE 59. 
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AS your school a flag for out-o’doors ? 
Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a school without a flag 
Every separate room should have its own 











finest kind of a flag absolutely free. 
Here is the way:— 


their room or school. All will be eager for it. 

Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 85 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors, 
sell at only 10 cents each. 
think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. 
bring you the money. 

That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big. flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 

You see your pupils will do the little work required, 


So don’t delay a day. Write us now. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


This Big F 


Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat lapel ornaments. 
In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next day they 











to any teacher 


We have furnished more than 10,00 


flags free 


in sight. 
to be complete, 


There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can now get the 


First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you, 


These they are to 
Everyone will 


All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us, 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not painted 


but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, the k 
to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. 


ind that is made 





We have thousands of letters like these. Read them. 


lag 


































































We received our fag and are delighted with it. The pupils 
are very proud of it and never tire of telling people they helped 
get the flag, Youv planis certainly a fine one and no school 
ought to have to yo withouta flag when they once hear of your 
plan. My pupils and I will certainly recommend it. 

MABEL BaTEs, Burt, Iowa. 

We received our flag some time ago and are delighted with 
it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thanking you very 
much, we are the teacher and pupils of the school in District 
No 11, Bethany. Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N.Y. 

The flag was duly received and in good condition, The 
pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They certainly are 
well pleased with it, and as teacher of the school I wish to ex- 


tend to you the thanks and gratitude of the pupils and the | 
3 & nd en : | flag. This makes three flags that I have secured from you, It 


patrons, Wishing you abundant success in your work, I 
remain, G, RICHARD HILLEGASS, Richland Center, Pa, 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my pupils 
wish to express our gratitude. It improves greatly the mo- 
notony of the bare walls of my schoolroom, 
ANNA LARSON, Cooperstown, N, D. 


Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them to the 
children Monday noon and-by one o’clock they had disposed 
ofthem, Thechildren working for the flag makes it more 
appreciated and fills them with joy. 

MaziE F, Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your plan. 
Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow teachers, 

EMMA LA JACKSON, Pioneer, La. 





Received the picture of Washington in good order in due 
time. The scholars took great delightin selling the buttons 
and had most of them sold by the second morning. The 
picture is entirely satisfactory. 

Fioypb D. Looker, Sedalia, O. 

The flag came March 6th and was all you represented it to 
be. Itis certainly beautiful and just what more schools should 
have. Wishing you success in your gocd work, [ am, 

OLIVE WINFIELD, Mason, Mich. 

Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such that every 
school should see ‘‘Old Glory” floating above their house 

EMMA HELM, Maytield, Ky, 

Enclosed find money order for which please send me the 


goes Without saying Lam satisfied with your plan and method 
of doing business, and the flags are certainly all right. 
G. W. HARBERGER, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are delighted 
with it and I am pleased with it myself. ’ 
ELLA SHIRLEY, Findlay, O, 


Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it certainly is 
adandy. We never once thought it would be sucha beauty. 
Rutu MEYERS, Chenowith, Wash. 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it and 
we thank you very much for the way to getit. The flag is now 
waving over our school house and everybody is proud of it. 
ANNA ObsTED, Allamuchy, N. J. 





Our U.S. Flag arrived last Saturday in excellent shape, 
Can say itis the best stitched flag I have ever seen, It is cer- 
tainly a fine flag for so little work. I can cheerfully and 
heartily recommend your flag to any school or residence de- 
siringan excellent large sized beautiful flag. It can be used 
outdoors as well asindoors and there is no danger of fading. 
I ecertainly will doall I can for a company having such a great 
aim. BERNARD ©, CoGGAN, Principal of Shipple’s School, Big 


Rapids, Mich, 


Have received our picture and are well pleased with itand 
consider our efforts to secure it well repaid, Will recommend 


you all in my power, 


A. GERTRUDE C. DALEY, Assonex, Mass, 


Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank you 
very heartily on behalf ofourschool, It is certainly fine and 
I shall be glad to recommend your plan. 


ETHEL M INNARD, Irving, Mich, 


The flag is received and please accept our sincere thanks 
for the same. It is even more beautiful than we expected, 
Some of the pupils clapped their hands and said “Hurrah for 
our flag” as 1 unrolled the package. 


ADAM P, Frey, Jordan, Pa, 


Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say it is even 
better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recommend your 
plan to my fellow teachers as I think ivisa fine way to obtain 
a new flag free, for selling the buttons is only a trifle. Thank. 
ing youin behalf of my pupils Iam, 

MABEL ©, SAMPSON, West Duxbury, Mats. 






















ton and Lincoln. 


MAIL 
ORDER 
FLAG CO., 
101 Meridian St., 
Anderson, Indiana. 

GENTLEMEN:—Send 
me postpaid 35 Flag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons, (Cross out the kind 
you don’twant),. As soon as 
sold 1 will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid, 


yourself. 


[State whether you want the free flag, 
a of Washington or picture of Lin- 
coln), 


NAME. .ccccceces 


Address . 


ashington 


2 
ei 


eautiful 


The plan is the same as for the free flag 


Db 


101 Meridian Street, 


and Lincoln gae- 
Pictures FREE 


If you already have a yood flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, Washing- 


You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to 


Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 20x24 
inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame—a picture that you will be 
proud to hang on your wall. 

One of these offers should interest you right now. 

Show your progressiveness. 

Make your principal and trustees keey yow in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and vet the great free flag or picture that will make your 
room the talk of the school. 
Teachers who have taken advant‘z 


this plan are now making extra money writing a 
few letters for us to other teachers 


You can do the same. 

“wa Plail this Coupon TODAY. 
'. MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 

Anderson, Indiané 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 2”? PRIMARY PLANS 


Our November Number 


E CAN celebrate our twenty-fifth anniversary in no more ap- 

Vf propriate manner than by giving our readers the finest magazine 
that we have ever put out, and this we are aiming to do. Some 

of the leading features planned for it are: An Outline Study of Long. 
fellow’s Evangeline, a poem that is required in many State Courses of 
Study, and one that is used extensively for supplementary reading: 
The Manners of Our Pupils, an outline suggesting ways by which they 
may be improved; Primary Reading Charts Made from Bright Colored 
Pictures; Geography by Contrast: A Discussion of the Iberian anq 
Scandinavian Peninsulas; Making Our Own Outlines in Physiology: 
The Study of the Potato in School; Making Readers Out of Boys and 
Girls, a method of teaching reading that was originated by Supt. Alder. 


_ man; The Problem Method of Teaching History, by W. E. Rosenberger. 


ness lifeof today, are fullof interest and worth any- | 


How to Grow Bulbs in the Schoolroom. The problems in handwork 
are exceedingly interesting. They consist of a pattern for a quilt and 
Thanksgiving posters and souvenirs; the Mother Goose outline is that 
of Peter, Pumpkin Eater. The bench work provides a Feed Hopper, 
and B. F. Larsen describes How to Make Block Furniture Out of Odds 
and Ends. There is the usual amount of educative seat work for the 
primary children. The Picture Study considers ‘Trumbull’s ‘Signing 
the Declaration of Independence,’’ a very suitable Thanksgiving sub- 


ject. The six pages of entertainment are devoted to Thanksgiving 
plays, songs and music designed to meet the requirements of every 
grade. There will also be an interesting article giving some of the 


incidents in the life story of the magazine itself. 


Order Now—Pay November 15th 


Subscriptions to NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY-PLANS, new or 
renewal, together with any books offered in connection with the 


_ publication, may be ordered now by teachers, payment to be made 


| November 15th. 


Inspirational Article —The ‘Teacher in the Community. Mlorence Milner............ 1d 
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Reading—The Best Method of ‘Teaching Primary Reading. OG. W. Lewis... 22 
Oral and Written Language — Mother Goose Story Lessons. Laura Rountree Smith 24 
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Leaflet Story—Why Snap Was Late, Mdina S. WN napp.iccccccccccecececeeecascncnenenennens 28 
Oral and Written Language—A Vlan for Teachin,, ‘Hiawatha’s Childhood.’* //ar- 
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Pedagogical Paper—Measuring the Child’s Capacity. Slmart A. COourtis.ccccuceeees 31 
Stories for Dictation or Conversation. Mary 12. Jackson..ccecccceecceceeees eb ecsevene 32 
Bench Work—Milking Stool. Martha Beller Wind ...c.ccccceee eee ccc ee cence e eens eset teen tans 33 
Nature Study—The Magic of the Seed World. Dorothy PM. Cocks........c0.00eeeceeeee 34 
Agriculture—Lesson Plans for the Study of the Apple. Lewis S. Mills.........cc0e 35 
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Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Number 


N NOVEMBER 1891 the first number of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
was published. By way of celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary 
the November number will be a special one. In size, contents and 

number of copies printed it will surpass any number of any other Edu- 
cational journal ever printed in the world. It will have 100 pages 
and 200,000 copies will be printed. 


Some Free Copies for Your Friends 


Of the 200,000 copies to be printed 175,000 will be required to 
supply our subscribers and 25,000 are being provided for general dis- 
tribution among teachers who are not now subscribers. 

Free copies will be sent to not to exceed five of your teacher 
friends who are not now subscribers, provided you will send us 
their names and addresses and agree to inform each of these teachers 
that you have made this request, at the same time telling them that 
you are a subscriber and recommending it to them. Our object in 
sending these copies is to interest your friends in becoming subscribers. 

This offer is limited to November 15, and copies will be sent in re- 
sponse to requests sent in by that date, or as long as the supply lasts. 





F or Full Digest of the Contents of this Number, see page four. 


In ordering, please state that you are a teacher and 
where you are teaching this year. We not only invite but urge all 
teachers who would find it more convenient to avail themselves of 
this privilege than to pay cash at this time, to do so, for we fully re- 
alize the importance of teachers having their equipment as early in 
the school year as possible. 


’ Our Combination Offers 


(#” You may order now and pay November 15th, as above offered. 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year....,....... $1.25 
The Pathfinder, one year............-...- 0.0 eee eceees 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid..... ...... eee 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., postpaid................... 1.00 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol. cloth, postpaid,... 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder...... . 1.90 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with poy ore ee... 2.00 
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Practical Selections, postpaid.................0.0e eee .65 a 0 
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Any 2 of the $1.00 Books.:............... i ai 1.80 | & 
All 3 of the $1,00 Books.................... peta 2.60 | O 


Foreign and Canadian Postage : For subscription to other countries, add postage 
as follows: Canadian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Path- 
finder, 52c. Foreign: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, 52¢. 


pe- The above offers apply to either new or renewal subscribers. “88 
The Pathfinder is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at 


the Nation’s Capital. It is now in its 22nd year of In- 
moony success and is everywhere recognized as the best current events maga 
zine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what 1s 
yoing on in the world ‘and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. 
in this paper all the important news of the day is skillfully and impartially od 
condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information of special va ‘i 
and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discusse 
in a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thoug 

on the part of the reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers ge what they ofl 
to know about the progress of affairs in general and it tells the story brie ys 
clearly and comprehensively If you want a paper that is entertaining, wholesoe 
and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. 51ze ar Y 
increased to 32 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price “7 = 
per year, of 52 numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $1. 

in other combinations as listed above. 


Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. ¥: 
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READ THS OUR B 49 E | eae Se | 
TEACHERS | , | 
Latta’s Book for Teach- . Ask for Latta’s Book for Teachers 
ora, revieed and enlarged, The Most Popular Magazines | or 25¢ Worth of Se hood Supplie “ with } 
1 weig wo — any of the following, or with ar | 
eee pe = | pounds. Contains 398 ' For a Rural Teacher | school mi AMAZING AL ececceees see S150 | 
splenc rawin 7S al 4 ce 25 orma nstructor- rimary lans....$1.25) p ’ ’ is i 
$1.00 Postpaid =: plendid 4a us {| List Price $3.2 N 1 Inst P PI Primary Education, one ye 10 
DS LASS Baihe, cut-out pictures for spec- Our Comb. Pri $2 15) -athfinder—a wk'y for current events 1.00 | Popular Educator, one year . 1.50 | 
baer ae ial subjects, such as Hal- . Price je Latta’s Book for Teachers... .......++ 1.00) Industrial Arts Mz wazine ae ewan 1.50 | 
e lowe’en, Thanksgiving, For a Primary Teacher Correct English. ...ccc.sccce ove 2.00 | 
ow Christmas, Valentine, Lin- List Price $4 [ Primary Education.............+++++.81.50} School Century, one year ....... 1,25 | 
Sit Wh wl pone Wesnington, | Hie- 1S ie $2. 35" oe To 3 r PEPE Cr eer 1.00 pawl a uation, gue. a se eo 
€ Pathtinder—a w y forcurrent events 1.00) Kindergarten and First Grade 4) 
Card Patterns, Cutting De. | "ur Comb. Price \1 B Pathtinder, (Current E me 0 
on Ss . aatta's Book for Teachers ...... 0006+: 1.00) Pathtinder, (Current Events) One year 1.01 
gus, Booklet C Jover Draw- For the Teacher Inter | Something To Do, one year. 1.00 
ings, Calendars and other | or the Teacher of Inte rmedinte Grades pichoas 9 . Fea ? BOSTON NEW VORK CHICAGO / 
drawings to color, most of | List Price $4.75 ee oly satrap Plans... .§ | Midhand Schovls. a ene year. 1:00 at ae 
which are 6x9 inches, to Popular Educator «...esseeeeeeeeeeess | Marion George Plan Books, Pri- School Arts Magazi 2 
gether with twenty different outline maps and ten different Our Comb. Price $2.90: foecrnsay od ee 00 thary or Inter ‘mediate, 10 vols, Etude, on ey ea a 1 eet 
physiology drawings, each 84x11inches, The book also con 7 ( Latta’s Book for Teachers.......+.++- 1.00) in each set, per Seb ....cecee Guide to Nature, one year... 1.00 
tains sturies for opening exercises and for language purposes, For the Teacher of Grammar Grades Month by Month Books, 10 Vols. c hr istian Herald, one year... 1.50 
pesides 350 primary Memory gems, and good advice on schvol List Price $5.00 { Popular Educator ....................$1.50} Day by Day in the Primary Nicholas, one year. eee 3.00 
management. Now in use by over 200.000 teachers. , } Educational Foundations............. 1.50} School, 3 Vols., Cloth, set...... 4.00 Devers of Reviews, one ye “un 
The postpaid price is $1.00, but you need to send only 25¢ Our Comb. Price $2.95 | Pathtinder—a wk’y forcurrent events 1.00) Year's Enterti Linments, 10 Vols, 1.00 Everybody’s Magazine...... 
you purchase not less than $2.00 worth of supplies at the Latta’s Book for Teachers............ ed , 
Nore: Write for special combination and club offers on above or 


same time. 


wait—order now. 


New Primary 
Language Cards 


96 drawings with name 
in print and script as 
shown. Each card 24%x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both sides. About 150 
J other words in print and 

script, including — pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, conjunctions, etc. 
makin} a vocabulary to prepare the c i, for 
any primer or first reader. Per set 2 


School Scissors 
Blunt Points, 4% in. dozen, 
18 02., 75C- gh gg 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% in., 














each postpaid, 18¢; doz., lap 
21bs., $1 50—Postageextra, 
Same, 7 inch, each postpaid—aie. 


> e 

Plasteline 
Colors: Green- Grey, Terra-cotta, Brown, ‘Supe- 
rior Brand.” lb., 85c—Postage extra, Com- 
—_ Clay, Ib. on¢— Post: ize extra, Clay 
lour, 51b. pkg.. 25¢—- Postage extra. How to 

Tea ht Modeling, postpaid, 25. 
Modeling Board :—Size 7x9 inches, doz., 6 1bs., 
$1.50; 9x12, 10 Ibs., doz. ., $1.75. Postage extra. 


Fancy Colored Chalk 


Brightest and most in- 
tense colors made, 
One dozen, assorted colors, 
(cao EEre eg] postpaid... : 
FANCY COLORED | Two dozen, 


‘postpa id... 





(CHALK | Six dozen, 18 02. 
CRAYONS | Postaye extra, 

—— | Gross, one Color or 16 as- 
Te sheeted} sorted colors, 244 Ibs., 
—————— $1.40—Postage extra. 
Colored Crayons 
No. 8 Pastello-—- 8 standard colors, including 


brown and black, uxed wet or dry. One box 
porpaid, 8c: dozen, 2 Ibs., 45¢—Postage extra. 

Old Faithful, No. 444, Wax Crayons—8 colors, 
superior quality. Box postpaid, 8¢; doz., 2 
Ibs., 46¢—Pestage extra. 

No, 19 C rayograph, perfect drawing crayon, 
not easily broken, 8 standard colors includ- 
ing brown and black. Box postpaid, 12¢; 
doz., 2 Ibs., 90c -- Postaye extra. 


Drawing Paper, Cardboard, etc. 


Postage Extra 


Drawing Manila, 5 Wos...0. 0... eee . 400 
Papers 9x 12 Common White, 101% Ibs... 90¢ 
Three Kinds Fancy White, 10% Ibs.. "$1.40 


6x9, as above, 44 above we ights and” pric es. 
Drawin and Construction Paper, 9X12 as- 
sorted colors, except red, 50sheets, 20 02...15¢ 
Mounting and’ Construction Paper, heavy, 


x25, fourteen colors, no red, 2 IDS.....0 306 
Cardboard for se wing cards and construc 

tion, white, tough, 50 sheets, 9x12, 21bs....806 
Paper for folding i und e utting, assorted col. 

OF8, 17X22, 85 SEES, 2B OZ... cececcseceeceee ee 25e 
Silhouette Paper, 10x25, black or red, 


sheets, 11b. Black 25c; Red 
Latta’s Duplicator 


Prices—Postaye extra 
Size 9x12, complete 
oa ink and sponge, 


se eeereeserenee 





eee eee Ome 


Size 9x14, 6 Ibs. +00 .$3.4 
Pint refill, 2 Ihs._.7$1/20 
mart refill, 41bs. 82.15 
ektograph Ink, name 
Color, bottle, 80z.. M5 
ektograph Paper, Bigx 
11 or 84%x13, 5Ibs.. 

















Miscellaneous Supplies 
Postage Extra 
Round Reed. No. 1, Ib., $1.20; No. 2, Ib., $1.155 
a 8, 1b.. $1.10; No.4, Ib., $1.00; Nos. 5 and 6, 
Ratti. « Y inch Flat Reed, Ib, 90c. 





Natural, tb.. oo peeeveececn 
pia, colored, tb. 900; % Tb. ‘bc; 44 1D.....256 
Se la Needles, 25 in pkg.,204........ seeeeee LOC 

wing Card Needles, 23 in DKE., 20% vo00044 106 
Pas ne Cord, Name Color, 5 O%....00. 0000+ 146 
te, pt., 31bs., 50c; Ss UD vcs orsevacs 80c 


Send us your orders for school books, furniture 
Eabas, me PS blackboards, industrial and manud al 
other school supplies not listed herein. 


Ifyou order not less than $4.00 worth of _— Vixt Petns 
you may ask for “Latta’s Book for Teachers” tree. | List Price 38.25 





Do not 


fown, | Latta’s Helps for Teachers | 


Outline Maps 
Size 84 X 11 inches. 

United States, Any Continent, Eurasia, Voy- 
age and Discovery; Canada; British Isles; 
Great Lakes; Egypt, Gaul, Ancient History; 
Greece; Italy; New England States; Middle 
Atlantic; East Central; West Central; ast 
Southern; West Southern; Northwestern ; 
Southwestern, Northeastern; Southern; Cen- 
tral; Western; Any State. On good paper, 
50 for 85¢; 100 for bOc, 


Large Outline Maps 
World or U.S., 11X17, 20 for 35e. 
United Sti Ltes, ONG hart paper, 24X36, 3 for 20e, 


Manual Training Tools 
— Tools and materials tor livht 
wood work, Hammer 15; 
Awl with 3 points 15¢; 14 in. 
Hand Saw 60c; Try Square 
25¢; Swedish ’Sloyd Knife 
30¢; Coping Saw with 12 
blades 25¢;. 6-inch Cutting 
Pliers 25¢; *Peneil Compass 
10c¢; 9 inc h Screw Driver 25c3 
6-inch Flat File 16c; 6-ine hi 
Taper File 10¢; Blodk Plane 
tse; Tube Mending G lue 10¢; 
Six Sheets ‘Sand Paper, assorted 5c. 
Three packages Brads and Orna- 
mental Tacks 10¢, 
Order any article, or the complete 
set, 7 lbs, reduced price 33..5—- 
Postage extra. 


Manual Training Exercises 
Sixteen Manual Training Exe: cises, plainly 
detailed illustrations on separate sheets of 
heavy paper With necessary instructions, Sub- 
jects: i *xuper Knives; Match Lighter and Pen- 
cil Pointer; Letter Rae k; Bracket Shelf; Calen- 









dar or Memorandum I ads Whisk Broom Holde re 
PenandiInk Rack; 
Bedstead ; Toy Barn or Bird’ House; 
miuils; Pic ture Frame; Blotter Pad. 


ae 
= 


Pence il Box; Book Rack; Doll’s 
Toy Ani- 
P er set 25c. 


CC) 
Latta’s Construction Patterns 


Thirty-three patterns printed full size on 
heavy cardboard eee to cutfout and make 
up. Automobile, Church, Cupboard, Table, 
Chair, Rocking Chair Bed, Screen, Hobby 
Horse, Santa with Pack, C hristmas Box, Sun- 
bonnet Baby, Overall Boy Red Bird, Blue Bird, 
Yellow Bird, Butterfly, Elephant. ‘Bear, Seal, 
Pig, Dog, Horse, Cow, Pecking Hen, Bunny 
Running, Brownie, Indian, maar’. Dutch Wind 
mill, Wheel Barrow, We ee lat. Because of 
their simplicity and ease construction any 
child can make up the complete set with the 
given instructions. Price 60c. 

Brass Paper Fasteners, 100 round head 14 
inch 15¢; % inch 2ue; 84 inch 25e3 1 inch 30e. 


Drawings to Color 

44 Large Drawings to Color, assorted......., 306 
50 Drawings to Color, 6x9, assorted kinds. 
50 Drawings to Color, assorted sizes 

12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9. 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9, 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9.. oe 
16 “Three Bears” Drawings to C ‘olor, 6x9. 22 IDC 








16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6X9............. 14 
16 ee Drawings to Color, 6x9. Benes Ie 
16 Cock Robin Drawings, with story.......... le 


16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings, with story. .15c 
$ Large Physiology Drawings in Outline... 10¢ 





12 Dolls of Nations in colors, to Cut Out...... 1c 
12 Dolls of Nations to color, a8 above........ sc 
18 Birds in colors, with description .......... 1c 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6X9 ........)56 

Both above sets FOF os ectoee 5C 


Farm svories, with 16 drawings, Primary... ! 


Rubber Type Printers 
Box A—Large % inch type, alphabets, figures, 
yunctuation marks, etc. In strong wooden 
| with ink, stamping pe and spacer, 
Weight 3 lbs. Price $1.30. Po-tage extra. 





Normal Instructor-P rimary Plans... .$1.2 any other mayazin 
Prac, Methods, Aids & Devices, 2 vols. 6. 00 | ‘ other mag CS. 
| our Cash Price $5.00) ( Latta’s Book for Teachers....ec...... 1.00) OF lower than any other responsible mag 


Sent Postpaid Unless 





Ask for Latta’s New Teachers Catalog 


Box M, 








Otherwise 
Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; 
Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Hol- 
ly; Bells: $ Santa; Birds; Roses; Poinse ttia. 

Fancy Colored Chalk, Box H, doz. iasstd.. 

Other Stencils 22x34, each 10c. (Typic al ? oi 
grims'; Maytlower ; Log € abin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Cale ndars Santa Driving 
Kight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimne v3 


Overall 


Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; Wash- 
ington ion Horse; Flag; Program; Roll ol 
Ifonor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha; Wild 


Indian on Horse; Beef Animal, showing meat 
: uts; Five Soldier Boys Marching; Name any 
Cale ndar, Map or Physiology Subject. 

New Child’Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
of nine school months 60¢; each 106; $3 for 25e 
Portraits, Animals, etc. size 17x22, ‘each 5c. 
Washington; oe gee Wison; Longfellow; 
Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo 
Mother; Dutch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Horse ; Cow; Dog; Fox ; Bear; Elephant; 
Camel; H Lion: Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey ; 
Loc omotive; Steamer; BulTalo; Indian; Mak- 

ing Jack 0’ Lanterns; Horn of P lenty. 
Special Stencils, Fifty different 
Ksusywork Stencils, medium 
size, 8c; Fifteen Common Bird 
Stencils, 15c; Forty Different 


Phonic Stencils, about 9x12, 

(2 A 60c;  Five-ingh Ornamental 
Alphabet, 20c; Twelve-inch 

F< Plain Alphabet, 40c; Six - inch 


Old English ‘Alphabet, 25c; 


Script Alphabet for Blackboard, capitals, 
smull letters and figures, set iCc. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 


States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States. Name any of above maps, 
uv bout 9x12, at 8c each, for seat work. 

Blue Stamping Powder, 4-pound bag....... 15 

Large Map Stencils, about 4x6 feet, each 40c 
United States; Europe; World; Eurasia, 

10 Stencils to use with a lead PENCI]. ceeeee LDC 


Helps for Beginners 
Word Chart, showing print and script.......20¢ 
Kasy Words to Color and to build sentences, 
large print and script in: outline on white 





drawing PC edanughsesedees abedurdecncons 10¢ 
Primary Language Cards ......0.....6006- +» BC 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
DEING, UO OLNOP BOPIDE. cincacscncncacscsconce 28e 
4000 Printed Words to Paste .............006e ie 
3000 Script Words to Paste@....... cece eee eee 6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in seript with 
PIING FOG PN, CO GFRED vcccccccccescccccocece Ie 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34 tich 
high, 1850 CHAPACCETS ..........cccccsceeccees S00 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to pus ste, $4 inch 
MPN, BZ GCUAFUCIOIA 2.02.06. cccccccccccvscces 20 
Tracing Pad 100 sheets, 54 4X84 6,000 h Loe ; for 50c 


Latta’s Printed Weaving Mats 

Size H4ax6%, assorted col- 
ors, half inch slits, printed 
on thick paper to be cut 
out. 15 mats for 10, 


New Cut-Out 
Weaving Mats 


Size 8X8, construction 
paper, assorted colors, half 
In.slitsallout outand ready 
to weave, 20imats for 2c, 


Miscellaneous Helps 


Small Calendar Pads, doz., 15¢.: Five doz., .60e 
Holly Candy Boxes, % lb. size, doz. 18¢; 100. ‘Si. 10 
12 New Paper ¢ utting a) lic 
40 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard... 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards, . 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards ... 
2000 Colored Papers, 4X6, to make chait 
12 sheets Transparent Tracing Paper, 17 
Carbon Paper, 20x30, sheet 106; BLOF. ..e0006.25C 
Doll Furniture Patterns to trace, BOC. cccccesBC 
2) New Sithouette Posters, 10 ine hes high. 0 OC 
iz Pretty Gift Cards, or for Language.......25¢ 
‘Noy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set......25¢ 













Gummed Devices 


Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pum skins; Jack O° Lanterns; 
Witches; Blac *k Cats; Turkeys; 
ane Holly; Chick; Bunny; 

Easter Lil Flags; Any Initial. 
One kind ay abox. Ver box 10c, 








Latta’s Book For Teachers Free! =PRIMARY®) 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases 


EDUCATION 




















Remember we furnish clubs at as low 


wZ2ine agency, 


& price 





HOUSEHOLD 
STORIES * 
FOR LITTLE READERS 


Alingenémith 


Mentioned 
Best Story Book 


A handsome, cloth 
hound book, containing 
forty-one popular stories 
for — primary grades. 
Read the contents and 
you will be convineed 
that it is not possible for 
w primary or rural 
teacher to find better 
stories for opening exer- 
cises or for language purpose 

Contents: The Little he d Her ns 
the Beasts 5 The Three Pigs ; The Three Beitirs ; 
Proserpina; The Town Musicians; The Old 
Woman and Her Pig; Arachne, The skillful 
Weaver; The Ugly Duckling; The Wise Fairy ; 
and thirty-one popuiar., 176 


others equally 
pages, large type, 47 illustrations, Postpaid, 5c, 


Other Story Books 




















The Battle of 


Merry Animal! Tales, Bighain.....cecceeeee f 5G 
Stories to Tell. Sara Cone Bryant.........S1.00 
liow to Tell Stories. S.C. Bryant .....e66. 1.00 
For the Children’s Hour ......6ee68 eccere 2.00 
Stories Children Need. C.S. Baile y. cocccce 1,50 
In the Child’s World, Poulsson...ceeeeeees 2.00 


School Classics 


Order any 5c, 106, le, 
or cloth binding. 


or 256 Classic in paper 
We have over 600 titles. 


Reading and 


honics 

Contains helpful sug- 
yestions for teaching 
the child to read, and at 
the same time acquire 
a power for mastering 
new words and « sense 
of the use and power of 
words as they are used 
in the expression of 
thought. Practical with 
any primer or method of 
instruction, Used and 
endorsed by thousands 
of teachers, Post pald,25« 


Special Books for Teachers 





Suggestions for Seut WoOrk......ccccesceseees ihe 
Paper Folding and Cutting. Lucy Latter ..25¢ 
How to Teach Clay Modeling. Kellogg..... 25e 
Basket Making. T. V. MOrse..... .ssccececes 25c 
Drawing with “Colored Crayons, Augsburg. Bde 
Language Games, Myra King......... covccel 500 








Games, Seat Work, Scise Training .. 

How to Make Paper Box Furniture.. 

Work and Play with Numbers.......... 

The Debater’s Guide, Jolin H. Arnold. 

Teachers and Students American His tory 
and Government. A. R. MCCOOK .......066 40c 
BANC DUOK ADTIAMOG, .cccccccccencecceccces 5 

American Government and VPolities........66 75C 


Entertainment Books, Etc. 

Hallowe'en and How to Celebrate It. This 
book contains elaborate suggestions for invi- 
tations, decorating rooms, receiving guests, 
and an abundance of excellent material for 
this special occasion, Price 25e, 
PIMOWS'ON POSLIVISION, «cccccccctccasssecescosaee 
Thanksgiving Entertainments. A 


complete 
book of dialoyues, tableaux, wameeeen: 








BONUS, OCC. cccccce coccccccccevescovecvece 
Dialogues for District SChOOIS .........eees ; 
Fancy Drills and Marches,......sscesseeees 
Morning Exercises for All the Year........ 600 
Select Stories for Opening Exercises ........30¢ 
Golden Book Of Favorite SONGS cecceececeeres 15¢ 
“Can't Be Beaten” Song Collection.......... 06C 
Fullerton’s Songs and Music Reader ,....... 40€ 
Gaynor’s Songs for Little Children ........ $1.00 


Popular Pictures 
Sepia Phototone, 16x 20— 
Washington; Lincoln; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Mother and 
Child; Windmill; Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward. Each 
20c; four for 70c. 
50 Popular Pictures, half- 
cent size, assorted..... 20c 
Intermediate Language 
Pictures, per set 
48 Indians, in 
dress, with names, 7x, book form... oo 
Birds in Colors, 7x9, hame any wante d, eac h..2¢ 
Ask for Picture Catalog. 








CEDAR 


FALLS, IOWA 





Pore eereeereesooooees 
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4 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


What Our Readers Will Find in This' 
| 


'on page 77 in regard to organizing a 


Magazine 


Page 15. The Teacher in the Community. By Florence Milner, An inspira- 
tional article for city and rural teachers, written by a well-known teacher-prin- 
cipal and popular lecturer at Summer Schools, 

Paye 16. The Story of Columbus on the Sand-Table, 
tober sand-table work, written by a successful primary teacher. 
grades one to three. 

Pave 17. Samplers. 
delight to children in grades two to six. 

18. James Whitcomb Riley and the Children, : 
written by Edmund H. Eitel, a nephew of the poet. The teacher may read _ this 
aloud to her school on or near the birthday of the poet, October 7 Older 
pupils may take extracts from it to use in Riley booklets, such as are described 
on page 59. 


Pave 20, 


A description of Oc- 
Suited to 


A delightful sketch of the poet 


Correlating Drill and Composition. A device in language work that 
is original and clever. Grades three to eight. 

Pave 21. Health-and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games, 
gymnastic exercises written by a teacher of many years’ experience. 
three to eight. ' 

Page 22. The Best Method of Teaching Primary Reading. By the author of 
the Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling. A consideration of 
many methods in reading and a description of the Lewis Method. 

Pave 24. Mother Goose Story Lessons. A page of stories to be dictated, 
memorized, or to be written on the blackboard for reading. Grades one to four. 

Page 25. Mother Goose Outline to Color, This page correlates with the pre- 
ceding page. It is the nineteenth pattern of a Mother Goose figure given in 
our pages. Grades one to four. 4 

Page 26. A Square Deal for Words. A page devoted to common inaccuracies 
in English and their correct forms. For teachers of all grades. 

Pave 27. The Story of the Baby Moses. For the story telling hour in grades 
one to four. Some delightful handwork correlates with the story. 

Page 28. Why Snap Was Late. A reading leaflet to be detached from the 
magazine and given to children in grades two to four for supplementary reading. 

age 29. A Plan for Teaching “Hiawatha’s Childhood.” A complete lesson 
plan for teaching this well-known poem. It can be adapted to grades one to five. 

Page 30. Big Chief Lightfoot and His Tribe. A device to secure erect bear- 
ing of pupils in the lower grades. 

Page. 31. Measuring the Child’s Capacity. The first of three pedagogical 
papers describing a present day system of determining the status of a child’s 
ability. This is contributed by one of the best ‘‘yardstick men’’ in the coun- 
try. Every teacher should acquaint herself with the educational progress in this 
direction as described in this series of articles. 

Pave 82. Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation, Stories taken 
from actual happenings to be used as matters of information or in language 
classes. Grades four to eight. 

Page 33. A Milking Stool. A problem in bench work. Grades five to eight. 

Page 34. The Magic of the Seed World. A description of lessons given by ¢ 
successful rural teacher in simple nature study. Grades three to six. 

Page 35. Lesson Plans for the Study of the Apple. Some practical sugges- 
tions for a study of the King of Fruits. Grades one to eight. 

-ages 36-37, 63-67. Picture Study—“The Child Handel.” Delightful text and a 
full page picture of the masterpiece. Two pages of small copies for use in 
Lessons, a model for which is given on page 36. Grades one to eight. 

Page 88. New Ideas for Educative Seat Work. A page of splendid ideas to 
keep children profitably employed. Grades one to five. 

ave 38. Saving Time in Teaching United States History. A valuable paper 
calling attention to the economy of time in the choosing and handling of topics 
in American History. Grades six to eight. 

Page 40. Cooking Noon Lunches in a Rural School. A description of a rural 
teacher's experience in providing warm lunches, with suggestions and recipes. 
Suited particularly to rural teachers. 

Page 41. What to Make from Empty Cans. For grades four to eight. 

Pave 42. Teaching Sanitation by the Use of the Sand-Table. How a_ teacher 
aroused civic pride in pupils by working out on the sand-table pictures of sani- 
tary and unsanitary homes. Grades two to five. 

Page 43. Arousing Community Interest in the District: School. 
article describing how a rural teacher awoke a community. 

Page 46. Teaching Writing to First Grade Pupils. A description of one of 
the most approved modern methods of teaching writing to young children. 

Page 47. How to Draw with Skill and Ease. Mr. Augsburg’s drawing les- 
sons are the simplest and most practical ever put before the teaching public. 
They are suited to grades two to eight. 

Page 48. Latitude and Longitude and Their Applications. 
sons given in detail on teaching this important subject of geography. 
five to seven, 

Page 49, Halloween Designs for Handwork. 
souvenirs and postcards. Grades three to eight. 

Page 50. The Schoolroom Beautiful. A description of how an attractive 
schoolroom affected the habits of the pupils. Grades five to eight. 

Page 51.) Rural School Day at a County Fair. A description of an exhibit 
furnished by a Kansas rural school. The ideas might be carried out in any rural 
or graded school that was preparing an exhibit. All grades. 

ages 52-53. Poster Patterns. Two pages of poster patterns of a charming 
fall subject. A small completed poster shows how to mount the figures. Our 
large pages permit full-sized patterns. Grades one to four. 

rage 54. Supplementary Community Problems. These problems may be cut 
out and pasted on cardboard for distribution, or they may be copied from the 
magazine on the blackboard to be solved. This page should suggest other com- 
munity problems to teachers. Grades five to eight. 

ages 55-60. Six pages of Entertainment, consisting of an Indian play, recita- 
tions and music; Columbus Day exercises, a James Whitcomb Riley exercise, 
and Halloween features. Many teachers depend entirely upon our magazine for 
their schoolroom entertainments. We give on an average of six pages every 
month, making a total of sixty pages a year. If this material were put into 
booklet form, it would cost many times the subscription price of the magazine. 

Page 61. Educative Seat Work Drawing and Word Cards. Designs of a pan, 
tub, can and box to be traced. The printed words are to be cut and mounted on 
cardboard. Pupils match the words to the designs. The designs may also be 
used as sewing cards. Grades one and two. 

Page 62. Poems Our Readers Have Asked For. One of the most popular 
pages of our magazine, not only for teachers but for the ‘‘home folks.’’ 

‘age 64. Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club. A department of 


Some _ splendid 
Grades 


Inspirational 


Some splendid les- 
Grades 


Clever designs for Halloween 


clever devices and helps that have proved successes in all grades of city 
and country schoolrooms. 
Page 65. 


Educative Seat Work. Grades one and two. 


| 
Cross-stitch embroidery is easily taught and will be a | 





How to Get a Trip to Niagara 
Falls 


There is no announcement in our mag- 
azine this month which, we imagine, 
will attract more attention than the one 


Travel Club. Travel, properly conducted, 
has great recreational and educational 
value, and when a plan is presented by 
which an entire class, or group of pupils 


| from aschool can enjoy a trip to Niagara 


Falls and the neighboring city of Buffalo 
without any financial expenditure, it is 
worth while to look into it. The teacher 
is included in the plan, and it is the 
teacher whose attention is particularly 
asked for. 

This announcement is made by the 
Larkin Company, the great Factory-to- 
Family dealers, whose name is ‘known 
through its customers in nearly every 
community in the country. When a firm 
of this standing makes such a proposition 
it can be taken at its full value. 

We know something of the plans which 
the Larkin people are making in connec- 
tion with this project. We know they 
have thoroughly considered it in all of 
its aspects before launching the idea. 
We know they have taken into account 
all that it means in the way of supervi- 
sion, management and expense, and are 
fully prepared to undertake it. 

We had a visit a few weeks ago from 
a Vermont teacher who had enjoyed a 
Larkin trip to Buffalo and Niagara Falls, 
and who took occasion to stop over at 
Dansville to see the home of Normal In- 
structor, with which publication she had 
long been familiar. She was full of en- 
thusiasm over her trip, and the treat- 
ment she had received from the Larkin 
Company. Her trip was under another 
plan, which did not include any school 
pupils, but the experience had with this 
plan has led the Company to amplify and 
broaden it, so that the pupils will he 
provided for. The teachers, as indicated, 
will be included for the supervisory care 
they will give to the details of the club, 
and their help in handling the party un- 
til they reach Buffalo. 

It is the desire of everyone at some 
time to visit that great scenic wonder, 
Niagara Falls. Here an easy way is 
provided, including also the neighboring 
city of Buffalo with its manifold attrac- 
tions. We feel sure that thousands 
among our readers will be interested in 
this plan and will send to the Larkin 
Company for full particulars. 


The School Flag at the Community 
Rallying Place 


One of the most significant manifesta- 
tions of wholesome Americanism is the 
tendency of entire communities to make 
their public schools the common rallying 
place in all matters affecting the general 
welfare. Whether it be as a ‘‘social 
center’’ in the more crowded districts of 
large cities or as the meeting place for 
public lectures and entertainments in the 
rural communities, the public school is 
more and more coming back to its orig- 
inal position as the cradle of patriotism. 
With this renaissance of the influence of 
the schools there is clearly recognizable 
an increased reverence for the American 
Flag as the indispensable decoration and 
designation of the community center. 
Children in the larger schools not infre- 
quently have their class flags as per- 
manent part of their classroom equip- 
ment together with the pictures of 
Washington and Lincoln, while there is 
one common school flag to float"from the 
pole in front of the building. ‘'he moral 
and spiritual influence of the ever-present 
emblem of our national aspirations is one 
of the really potent forces that should 
environ the early years of all Americans, 
regardless of their ancestry. It is the 
only influence that can ever entirely 
‘*absorb the hyphen. ’’ 

Any teacher whose school has not been 
provided with an American Flag can 
serve her community well by following 
the suggestion contained in the adver- 
tisement of the Mail Order Flag Com- 
pany of Anderson, Indiana, which ap- 
pears in another part of this issue. 





If you work hard enough to make your 
best even better, you will notice that at 


the same time your worst troubles wil! | 


become much smaller. —Selected. 
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PASS ANY EXAISIINATION 
Regents’ 


Review Books 


(Copyrighted and Trade Mark.) 

The Questions asked by the Regents of N,y 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the 
completion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
HIGH SCHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIF}. 
CATES. 

The only books up to date, as the new questions 
are added after each examination, ; 

The questions are grouped by topies making the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the 
LATE EXAMINATION PAPERS at the end of the 
books, 

Used for review work in nearly every school ip 
N.Y. State and in the best schools in every state 
in the Union, 

NEARLY 1,000,000 COPIES SOLD. 
32 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 25 cents 
Answers, each subject 25 cents 
One doz. or more copies $2.00 per doz. 
SEND FOR CATALOG, 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHIIETIC 
By C. 8. Palmer, B. L. 

PALIMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades, Classes 
thatstudy this book thoroughly teed haye no 
fearof mental tests in any examinations, 

Price, 25 cents each; 6 copies 20 cents each; 
1 doz. or more $2.00 per doz. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day today. What to have pupilsdo. What ques- 
tions to ask, What answers to require, 

We have just added a chapter on Color to this 
book, with questions at the bottom of each ‘page 
for the use of teachers preparing for examinations, 

Price of the complete book, prepaid, 35 cts. 


SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series, 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS 
Size of sheet, 3!'¢x5—Colored, Illustrated, 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 
SPECIAL OFFER 
To introduce this work we will send the five 
complete sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents 
in stamps, 








REPORT CARDS 

These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each reviewduring 
the termor year. One card answers for one pupil 
a whole year, They are arranged for the signi- 
ture of the parents each month. Size of each 
716x4 inches. Price, 10¢ per doz.; 8 doz, 25. 
Send 10c for sample dozen, 





y For any of theabove books, address, 


W. HAZELTON SMITH, Desk A, 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








INCREASE 
YOUR EARNINGS 


We want the services of four 
energetic, ambitious men with suc- 
cessful teaching experience to rep- 
resent us in the sale of new edition 
of PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS. 
These positions are permanent and 
offer a splendid opportunity for 
larger earnings and advancement. 

Write for particulars. 


THE METHODS COMPANY, 
104 S. Michigan Ave., _ Chicago, Ill. 
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Stata Friendship-Maid-Link-Bracelet 
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Sterling Silver, 4 
Start with Link andribbon we giveFEEE with first 12c order of mort 


Jewelry Co., 83Chambersst.,Dep, 451, NewYork 
en eunatt 


A BOON TO BUSY TEACHERS EVER! 
MONTH IN THE YEAR. Special drawings, se 


cutting, sand table a” 
ordinary table stories for each month. The ey 
drawing made easy for the teacher who nD Hardin, Mo 
Write for particulars. MARGARET HORD, 
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DEBATES AND ESSAYS OUTLINED.) fr 
subject, Other help for Teachers on spec wl E 
P. S. HALLOCK, Box 398, Wilmington, 


AYS 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE pis 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 companies. NoCorrespondence (07, 
Details FREE Producers League, 334 St. Louis, 
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GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


Always Give Satisfaction 


Send for Samples and Try Them 
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“SPECTRA” 


PASTEL CRAYON 


EIGHT COLORS 


MADE 8Y 
Binney & Smith Co. 
: New‘ York 

London - Paris - Hamburg 























Highest Award 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


MAKERS OF TITE GOLD MRDALOCRAYONS 
81-833 Fulton St., New York, N. Y. 














Study Successfully 
AT HOME 


Make up high school credits— 
prepare for college or the profess 
sions, or for any grade teachers’ 
examination — in your spare time 
at home. Over 60 coursesin Nor- 
mal and High School subjects, 
Methods of Teaching; also Law 
and Public Speaking, Instruc- 
tors all college graduates—assur- 
ing the most modern methods, 
Work accredited in leadingState 
Universities, Normal Schoolsand 
Colleges. 18 years of progress 
and thousands of successful 
graduates — our sponsors, 


Tuition Rates LOW! 


Terms easy, Complete information sent 
free. Mention subjects, i 
NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Including interstate School of Correspon- 
denco, 3<67 Manhattan Bidg. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
NEEDS TEACHERS 


For Indian School Service and other places (men 
and women); aged 21 to 50. $600 to $1400 yearly. 
Permanent position, beautiful locations, free living 
quarters, annual vacation, interesting work. If you 
want one of these places write me immediately for 
full particulars, 

C. J. OZMENT, 27T, St. Louis, Mo. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home-Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Health, Housekeeping, Children. 
For home-makers, teachers, institutional managers, 
ete, Illustrated 100-paye booklet, ‘The Profession | 
of Home-Making,”? free. | 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS; 501 W. 69th St., Chicago 


LEARN TO DRAW FROM 
THOSE WHO KNOW HOW 


Illustrating, Cartooning and Designing properly 
taught by mail. Pleasant and Profitable work. 
Cor pondence and Local School: Send 6 cts. in 
A reliable school 


















High 
Tod fel) | 


Normal 
and 
Methods 
Courses 


Public 
Speaking 





Law. 




















i 
Stamps for book on Art Study. 
at the National Capital. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART 
1005 F Street, Washington, D.C. | 


TRAINING SCHOOL, FOR NURSES 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 

i Registered by the State of Iinois. Three year course preparatory 

instruction. ‘Theoretical and Practical class work throughout the 

fourse, Minimum entrance requirements, two years High Sehool 








work. For information apply to MISS E.. C. BURGESS, Supt., 
Box 31, Training School, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago 


EA by mail for thie high profession, in which 





there are great opportunities. Six months’ term. 
Diploma awarded. Send for free book, ‘‘How to 

TeMERICAN SCHOOL OR AANKING. = 
452 East State Street. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


EARN $1,200 A YEAR IN SPARE TIME 


Writin 
Greate : : . h week Demand 
show uted Than Supply. You can writethem. We 
MauOn and special prize offer Chien 
"7 be 6 >i ° go 
playwright College, Box 278 1. 13., Chicago. 
(inne 








gone moving picture play a week. 








Learn At Home 


Graduate correspondence 
students most successful 
at Bar Examinations. Our 
method of instruction 
same as HA ARD, 
MICHIGAN and other big 
14y, Schools. GUARAN- 











coach FREE 

¥; aduates failing to pass 
Bar b ation, rite 

‘ today for special offer and 
catalog. (Sent fer 





“alo; e ree), 
MM. Connes. SCHOOL ott AW, Dept! limited write immediately 


end for free booklet, valu qo | or other importance in catalogues of bones 








rite tocay. | 








3287, Manhattan Bidg., Chicago 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“The Travels of Birds.’’ By Frank 


M. Chapman, the Bird’s Historian. 
Cioth. 12mo. 160 pp. 40c. net. OD. 


Appleton & Company, New York. 

This is a very interesting and curious 
study on bird migrations. After the in- 
troductory chapter, the author explains 
the mechanism of the bird’s wing, and 
shows how the different shapes influence 
the birds’ capacity for flight. Then in 
one fascinating chapter after another he 
introduces the reader to birds on the 
wing through the high air lanes. He 
gives maps to show the routes taken by 
the birds in their long flights. Birds like 
the Swallow and Bobolink that winter 
in Brazil, flying down through Florida 
and across the Islands, cover several 
thousand miles just to come north to the 
nesting ground. The Plover, Turnstones, 
‘Tattlers and Curlew migrate yearly be- 
tween Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands. 
Mr. Chapman writes very interestingly 
of the strange sense of direction which 
enables the birds to set a straight course, 
and arrive at the place to which they are 
bound. From a series of interesting 
experiments with ‘‘homing’’ birds, he 
arrives at the conclusion that birds have 
a sixth sense, that of ‘‘direction,’’ which 
enables the birds to do without com- 
passes and charts. 


“Our Ancestors in Europe.’’ An _ in- 
troduction to American history. By 
Jennie Hall. Introduction by J. Mont- 
gomery Gambrill, Assistant Professor of 
History, ‘Teachers College, Columbia 
University. With maps and many illus- 
trations. Cloth. l2mo. 428 pp.  76ce. 
Silver Burdett & Company. 

The Renaissance in School Histories, 
which began with Howe’s “‘ Essentials of 
farly Kuropean History’’ and Ashley’s 
‘*Karly European Civilization, ’’ for high 
schools, is here carried into the grammar 
school, with no appreciable loss of power. 
The story begins with the Greeks, the 
teachers and explorers, and continues the 
story of Western civilization down to the 
settlement of America by the English 
and Spanish. It is not diluted, wishy- 
washy history romances, nor picturesque 
fable, that Miss Hall has given us, but 


' solid history, undisputed facts, told inter- 


estingly, with large quotations from con- 
temporary sources, and illustrated large- 
ly from contemporary drawings. For 
example, the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land has for its sole illustration five re- 
productions from the Bayeux tapestry. 
The viewpoint is that of the newer and 
better school of history instruction, 
namely, that battles, sieges and con- 
quests do not constitute the facts of most 
worth for the student, but that he is 
vitally interested in finding out how the 
language, literature, religion, govern- 
ment and arts and crafts which are a 
part of his daily life came to be what 
they are. The discovery of printing and 
the discovery of gunpowder are both 
epoch-making facts, but the former is of 
infinitely more use to the child as a 
means of understanding the growth of 
learning, and the spread of civilization. 
This point of view Miss Hall has kept, 
and the result is in every way admirable. 


‘“‘Klements of Physiology and Sanita- 
tion.’’ By Louis J. Rettger, Ph. D. Pro- 
fessor of Physiology in the Indiana State 
Normal School, ‘Terre Haute. Cloth. 
12mo. 384 pp. 80c. A. S. Barnes Com- 
pany, New York. 

There was a time when the subject of 
Physiology consisted principally of a cat- 
alogue of the names of the bones and 
muscles of the body, the organs and their 
functions, and chapters on alcohol and 
tobacco. No subject was more consci- 
entiously and assiduously presented to 
the children, and, probably, no subject 
enjoyed more thoroughly and completely 
the detestation of the children. ‘That 
was due to the content of the subject as 
presented, ‘lhere is nothing of scientific 


to hold either attention or interest. That 
there has been a change in the attitude 
toward the subject is largely due to the 
different presentation, and principally in 
the change in content of the subject 
itself. The last two decades have wit- 
nessed a wonderful list of discoveries in 
preventive medicine, or Sanitation, in 
recognition of the healthful import of 
ventilation, in the understanding of germ 
life and its influence upon health, and in 











Interesting Book 


shows how you can learn to play the 
piano or organ in your own home, in 


one quarter the usual time and at one quarter the 
usual cost. It explains the profound pleasures and 
well-known social advantages of musical training, 
and contains much information which will be ex/remelyp in- 
leresting to you whether you are already an accomplished 
player or do not know asingle note. Send letter, postcard 
or coupon below for jour copy of this valuable 64-page 


book. It is free. 


Music as a Career 

Our free book tells you of the 
concert career which may be 
open toyou. Itexplains the great 
and increasing demand for professional 
players and tells how you can earn $25 
to $100 weekly throussh your own play- 
ing skill or by giving musical instrue- 
tion to others in spare time. 
It fully describes a method of home 
study which brings you all the advan- 
tages of the best foreign conserva- 
tories at less than 43 cents a lesson. 
Send for this free book at once. 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous 
WRITTEN METHOD 
For Piano or Organ 


has revolutionized the study of 
music. By the use of Dr. Quinn’s 
remarkable device, the COLORO- 
TONE (patented), you save three- 
quarters of the time, effort and money 
usually required for learning piano or 
organ. You play chords immediately 
and a complete piece, in every key, 
within four lessons. Investigate with- 
out cost by sending for free book. 


Music has successfully been taught in 
Kurope by the written method for 
over 90 years, and to more than 400,000 
students. The most famous masters 
have advocated and used it. Dr. Quinn 
who is considered by many authorities 
to be the greatest living teacher of 
music, introduced the written method, 
as improved through his own musical 
research, to this country in 1891. 
Since that time he has given musical 
instruction to more men and women 
than have ever before been taught by 
one master. Among his graduates are 
thousands of accomplished amateur 


Marcus Lucius Quinn, 
Conservatory of Music 
Box 650 N10, Chicago, U1. 








players, as well as leading composers, 
distinguished professional players, and 
heads of conservatories. 

Endorsed by Distinguished 

Musicians 

Dr. Quinn’s COURSE is endorsed by 
many prominent musicians and edu- 
cators, in whose opinion you have the 
utmost confidence. It is scientifie and 
systematic, as only a written method 
can be. Yet it is simple, and more 
individual than the old-fashioned ora! 
or spoken method. You practice at 
any time, day or night, at your own 
convenience, and know that you are 
practicing correctly. You rely not on 
your memory which must sometimes 
be incorrect, but on scientifically cor- 


rect and detailed explanations and 
illustrations always before you. The 
COURSE is equally effective for be- 


ginners or experienced players, chil- 
dren or adults. Progress as rapidly or 
slowly as you wish. Diploma granted. 


2 
Investigate Without Cost 
Write today, using postcard, letter 
or free coupon, for our 64-page 
book, explaining everything you 
want to know about “How to Learn TA 


ticulars of our COURSE. Specal » FREE 
reduced terms this month on ac- 

BOOK 

COUPON 


count of our Twenty-fifth Anni- 
4 L. Quinn Conservatory 


versary Offer, Investigate with- 
Box 650 Ni0, Chicago, lil. 





out cost or obligation NOW, 


without 
cost or obligation, your 6/- 
page FREK Book, “ How to 
Learn Piano or Organ,” and 
full particulars regarding Dr. 
ue Quinn’s Course in Piano or Organ 
by the Written Alethod, and special 
Jwenly~-Fifth 
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Northwesterr Teachers’ Agency 


BOISE, IDAHO 
The Largest Agency West of Chicago—For the Entire West Only and Alaska 


We place the majority of our teachers in the summer 














and early fall. Write immediately for free circular. 
CHICAGO 


THE VATES-FISHER TEACHERS” AGENCY ,, catcaco” 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | 3°", fcte5icgment orenmes 
No Advance Fee 235, 6.2B STREET | iit aterns meet eummentatons 








otic 
prepared teachers in great demand, 





MIDLAND Sixteen years under the same management as- 
TEACHERS’ sures both teacher and school the best of services, 
AGENCY Unexpected vacancies throughout the year. 

rvice to teachers and school 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY: %% Sassi 


ot un és 
ple rit f ! ear-Kook, t is : 
Fo H. HUNT WORTH, Mer., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 


SALT LAKE CITY, 
UTAH 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 

















1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y, 


9 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS AGENCY Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy. 
9 Manager. No Position, No Lee. 
’ —R.LL. MYERS & CO. Teachers with experience or ability toteach are invited 
THE TEACHERS AGENC to consult this Agency with a view of securing a promotion or a change of location. 


Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. (27th Year) Co-operating Agencies in Denver, Colo. and Atlanta, Ga. 
Vrendergast Building, 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — gamesiown,’N. Y. 


Win, H. Fletcher, Mar. Established 1904 NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 














Speakers, Dinlogaes and Mutertain- 
ments, Catalovue Free 


Ames Publishing Company, lept. i. Clyde, Ohio. 


POSITIONS of -all kinds for TEACHERS |) PLAYS 


Write us votre qualitieations PRE Literature, 
Co Operative Instructors’ Ass'n. Marion, Ind. 


See a aE OD 
ROCKY M7 TEACHERS 


ACENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLQ 











Many Teachers Wanted 


Por cmervency vacancies in Sixteen Wer 
tern Slates, Wa RUREER, A. M., Mir, 


TEACHER! THE WEST NEEDS YOU 


Splendid opportunities! We are right on the ground and in’ closest touch with vacancies, 
Free homesteads, and other exceptional caanees now. Write at onee for information, 


Dept. 1, NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY AND SUPPLY COMPANY, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
































—— — | 
i TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 
The South and West olfer better inducements than any other sections, Teachers 
fromall states receive a cordial Welcome inthis field, and those who work are promoted 
rapidly, THE BELL TEACTIERS AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this feld 
during the past seventeen years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its 
members, Por full information and a sample copy of the Progressive Teacher, address 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Mgr., Nashville, Tenn. B} 
t “ * pil ist at e 
“— 























BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS SUBJECTS: Size 22x34, each 10 cents, 7 for 50 cents. 
‘Typical Pilgrims, Pilgrims Landing, Loy Cabin, Mayflower, Turkey, Santa Driving &§ Reindeer, Santa Going Down 
Chimney, Santa Filling Stockings, Children Hanging Stockings, Merry Christmas, Happy New Year, Wise Men, 
Christ Child, Fire Place Cal., Holly Cal., Madonna, Roll of Honor, Welcome, Program, and many others, 

. BORDERS: Scents, 7 tor 25 cents. Holly, Grape, Oak Leaf, Maple Leaf, 
<Any omer ww ize Mistletoe, Poinsettia, Bells, Cherry and Hatchet, Flags, Cat-tail, Reindeer, Turkey, 
Rinyre geege a Rabbit, Kitten, Puppy, Santa Claus, Duteh Girls, Dutch Boys, Soldier Boy, Sun- 
bonnet Babies and Fifty Others. 


XMAS CANDY BOXES 


We present the choicest line of attractive candy boxes obtainable, They are all 
artistic in design printed in the most suitable and attractive colors ; are very strong 
and durable. All fold and pack flat. Designs as follows: Juvenile, Holly Spray, 
Brick Poinsettia, Ribbon and Holly, Holly and Bell Folders, Hold ‘4 lb, each, 
Price, 25 for 75 cents, 50 for $1.20, 100 for $2.25, POSTPAID. 


GOLD STARS: 400 Gold Gummed stars, cut out. Only 25 cents, 
J 


Our Catalog is FREE, ask for one. 


TEACHERS’ SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 
Station A. Box N. 315, Dallas, Texas. 
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( 
At Last! A Perfect Duplicator a 
4 
Print Your Own Typewriten or Penwritten Letters, Drawings, Lessons, etc., on } 
‘7 the “Modern” Duplicator. It contains no glue or gelatine. Always “Remem- ‘5 
ber The Modern Duplicator.” ) 
Every Business and Professional Man should own and operate a *Mod- >} 
ern” Duplicator, TT WILL SAVE YOU TIME, LABOR AND MONEY, ‘) 
When you want ten, twenty, forty, fifty or more letters of the same kind, § 
typewritten Or pen written, just write one letter inthe regular way, put it § 
on Duplicator, and a strong copy is transferred tothe Duplicator, remove « 
letter and) print the duplicate (fac-simile) letters, Music, Maps, Lessons, 5 
Examinations, Solicitations, Letters or anything can be duplicated in one ( 
or more colors at Lhe same time, So simplea child can use it. Lasts for years. Can be used a hun- 
dred times each day. Letter size, 9x12 Inches, complete, 8 4,.50—Less SPECIAL DISCOUNT to schools 4 
and teachers of 20 percent, or $3.60 net. Booklet of other sizes free. Address the manufacturers, @ 
) J.C. DURKIN & REEVES CO., 339 Fifth Ave., (Branch 431 Wood St.) Pittsburgh, Pa. § 


an la ia tte: ie ie ee tii oe aan aed 

HOME & THEATRE LIGHTING PLANTS. W A capable man or woman to 
ELECTRI Superfluous Mair & Facial Blemish Removers. anted travel, preferably a teacher, 
i) ibrators, Belts, Medical Batteries. Carriage, Bike, Autoand Xmas | permanent position, substantial remuneration, address 
Lights, Catalog 3e. OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland,O. Dept. B, 815 MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, - Buffalo, N.Y. 
























THE IDEAL 

Teachers ! REPORT CARDS 
For pupil’s monthly reports made out for ten 
, months or less for every subject taught in the 


grades, 15c per dozen, 2c extra per dozen for 
Sample 








| postage. Envelopes 5c per dozen, 
| free. Address 


| A. E. BISHOP, R.1, Iron River, Mich. 


——————————— 

















705-B MASONIC TEMPLE, Chicago, Ill. 








;} and American men of letters, 


come a branch of Biology, and, through | 
the test tube and the microscope has | 
opened up a prospect as fascinatingly in- | 
| teresting as any branch of science can 
show. It is this sort of Physiology 
which Dr. Rettger gives us. 

There are chapters on tonsils and ade- 
noids, and on oral hygiene; on respira- 
tion and tuberculosis; on pure milk and | 


| the science of foods. Physiology has be- 


624 South Michigan Ave. | correct diets; on the nervous system and 


| on ‘‘mental hygiene;’’ on infection and | 
disinfectants; on the vocal cords, and | 
the principles of correct vocal utterance. | 
The book can be used either by teachers | 
who have much time to give, and who | 
use the entire text, or selected chapters | 
may be used to make a briefer course. | 
In either fashion, it is a text highly sat- 

isfactory in every way,and one whichmay |, 
be strongly recommended to teachers. 

‘‘Physiology and Health,’’ Book I, and 
Book II. By Herbert W. Conn, Ph. D., | 
Professor of Biology in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. Cloth. 12mo. 224 and 384 pp. 
Bk. I, 40c; Bk. II, 66c. Silver, Burdett 
& Co., New York. 

When the study of the human body ' 
was first introduced into our schools, it | 
was Anatomy that was chiefly empha- 
sized. ‘To give the name of every bone 
in the body, to name the organs and their 
functions, was considered to be the only 
field for study. After a generation of 
experiment, the change was made from 
Anatomy to Physiology, from form to 
function. Then it became necessary to 
tell the use of every part, the science of 
digestion and circulation, the effect of 
narcotics and of alcohol on the body. 
Of late years the wonderful discoveries 
in bacteriology have caused a change of 
front in textbooks on the body. The 
bias is now towards Hygiene. Health, 
both personal and public, has of late 
years been felt to be the greatest need 
and the primary aim of a school discus- 
sion of the subject. These two books 
have combined the fundamental facts of 
Anatomy and Physiology with the new 
truths of Hygiene in such a way as to 
produce a readable and valuable text. 


‘*William Wordsworth; How to Know 
Him.’’ By C. T. Winchester, A. M., 
L. H. D. Cloth. 12mo. 289 pp. $1.25 net. 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis. 

This volume is the latest in a series of 
popular treatments of the great English | 
‘designed 
to inspire an appreciation of the great 
authors, with enough of each author’s 
text to give an understanding of his | 
work.’’ Of these, the volumes on Ten- 
nyson and Carlyle have already been re- 
viewed in these columns. 

The author’s treatment of his subject 
is sympathetic and interpretative 
throughout, and the selections are made 
with care and judgment. The book is 
biographical in form, and the poems are 
selected from the period under discus- 
sion. The first chapters picture the life 
of the poet, his surroundings and com- 
panions, and the circumstances which 
molded his simple, serene, austere char- 
acter. ‘Then follow frank and discrim- 
inating chapters on the merits and lim- 
itations of the poet’s work, his relation 
to nature, and his philosophy of life. In 
the chapter describing Wordsworth’s re- 
lation to humble and rustic life, two 
poems are quoted entire—‘‘Michael,’’ 
and ‘‘Resolution and Independence. ’’ 
Several others are quoted freely. Words- 
worth’s love for and appreciation of Na- 
ture is discussed, and the poem, ‘‘ Lines 
above Tintern Abbey,’’ is given entire, 
as ‘‘the clearest and most complete ex- 
pression of the influence of nature upon 
Wordsworth’s thought and feeling 
throughout all the best part of his life. 
There is little English poetry better 
worth knowing; it is hardly too much to 
say that no such noble verse, of such 
high thoughtfulness, had been written 
since the days of Milton.’’ Not all of 
Wordsworth’s poetry can come under 
this description. He singularly lacked a 
sense of humor, and not seldom wrote 
mere prose, and occasionally bathos; but 
the words of Hazlitt, the ablest literary 
critic of the time, written in 1825, seem 
to sum up the verdict of our author, and 
of the world: ‘‘It may be consjdered as 
characteristic of our poet’s writings, 
that they either make no impression on 
the mind at all, seem mere nonsense 
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verses, or that they leave a mark behind 
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PASS EXAMINATIONS 
BY STUDYING PAST 
EXAMINATIONS 


A. 8. DRAPER, Ph.D.,LL.D., Late 
of Education for N.Y, State, who prepared the Cuca taslone 





14 Yrs. Exam. in Arithmetic, with 

14 Yrs. Exam. in Grammar, with An a 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Geography, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Physiology, with Ans ‘25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Methods, with Ang 
14 Yrs. Exam. in CivilGov., —_ with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. Exam. in U.S. History, with Ans 5 


14 Yrs. Exam. in Eng. Co 









mp., 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Bookkeepin » with Ans. 

14 Yrs. Exam. in School Laws’ with has 3 
14 Yrs. Exam. in Algebra, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Gen. Hist., with Ans . 

14 Yrs. in Rhetoric, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. in Literature, with Ans 25 
14 Yrs. in Botany, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Physics, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. in Chemistry, with Ans .25 
14 Yrs. in Zoology, with Ans ,25 
14 Yrs. in Gester: with Ans 25 
14 Yrs, in Schoo con. with Ans .25 
500 Questions in Reading, with Ans .25 


Any 14 of the Above for $1.50, or 
All of the Above for $2.00 
BALL PUB. CO., ROCHESTER, N.Y, 


Short-Story Writing 


Course of forty lessons in the his. 

tory, form, structure,and writing 

of the Short-Story, taught by Dr, 
J. Berg Ksenwein, formerly Editor of 
Lippincott’s Magazine, 

















One teacher who enrolled a year ago 
has received over 81000 for stories gold 
to Woman's Home Companion, Pictor- 
ial Review, McCall's and other maga- 
y 2ENeS, 
Also courses in Play Writing, Photo: 
play ¥ vont Poetry ane vere Writ: 
ing, Journalism, ete, In all, over 
Dr. Esenwein One Hundred Courses, under pro- 
fessors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
and other leading colleges. 


250-Page Catalogue lrree. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School, 
Dept. 46, Springfield, Mass. 


A GOOD POSITION 


with UNCLE SAM is most desirable, Life posi- 
tions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, steady work, 
short hours, promotions on merit. : Both sexes, 
No political pull, Thousands of appointments 
vearly, Most thorough preparation %. Returned 
if not appointed. Full information and questions 
used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















] Drugless Healing 


Ambitious men and women 
can become Drugless Physi- 
cians in short time and earn as 
much as M.D.’s. Dignified pro- 
fession—no drugs, no surgery. 
HOME STUDY; all books fui 
nished; expenses low, free catalog. 


al College of Drugless Physicians 
4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago 
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Internation 
Dept. 97, 














Teachers — Get Big Pay— 
Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women should try the 
Government examinations soon to be held throughout 
the entire country. The positions to be filled pay from 
$600 to $1500; have short hours and annual vacations, 
and are life positions. 

Those interested should write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. 098, Rochester, N. Y. 
for large descriptive book, showing the positions ob- 
talnaioin and giving many sample examination quey 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


a, Hospital training at home. General, 
laa elena, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing, Instruction by phy; 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years 
experience. Affiliated with The Central 
Hospital of Philadelphia, Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Su -. 
~intendent Philadelphia Schoo 
for Nurses, 2:2:37 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


sitions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
Hendy work, life eauone, congenial gurrou 

promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation er 
sick leave with pay. Many thousands appointed s nf 
No political pull. Nearly 10010 lent. 
led positions. ommon school education 80 Civil 
Full information and questions used by the 

Service Commission free. t 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP, COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D, 


























Learn dressmaking at home by our 
method. Simple and onsy pare 
se Desse potter at less cost 
0: sewing 
boole and cocoial limited offer. 
LORRAINE SCHOOLOF Si 2 
Washington St., Dept. 107 Chicas®, 
vats ee 


HOVE STUDY Certificate, Diploma, Degree (ie 
logue free. ‘Teachers’ Professional College, AUSU, 
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Music Lessons 
Sent Free 


You too, can now quickly and easily satisfy 
your musical embitions—learn to sing or play your 
favorite instrument, whether for pleasure, social 

restige or to teach music, by our wonderful home study 

-ggons under great American and European teachers. The 
Jessons are a marvel of simplicity and completeness, en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other great authorities. 


Any Instrument or Voice 


Write us the course you are interested in, age, how long 
you have taken lessons if at all, ete., and we will send you 
gix lessons, free and prepaid, any of the following Complete 
Courses: Lessons in PIANO (students’ or teachers’ courses) 
bythe great Wm. H.Sherwood, HARMONY by Dr. Protheroe 
and Rosenbecker, PIPE ORGAN by Clarence Eddy, VOICE 
COURSE (with aid of Phonograph) by Coogee, PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC, by Frances E. Clark, VIOLIN, CORNET, 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, REED ORGAN, CHORAL 
CONDUCTING, by equally eminent teachers, 

This offer is Free—we do not ask you to pay one cent for 
the six lessons, either now orlater, ‘e want to prove in this 
yemarkable way what fine lessons they are—SELING IS 
BELIEVING. This offer is limited, so write today. A few 
Special Introductory een ye now being awarded by our 
Faculty. Full particulars sent along with free lessons. Send 
nomoney, 

SIEGEL-MYERS SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
CLARENCE EDDY, Dean 
1666 Siegel-Myers Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








Drawing ---Painting 
. Learn at Home by Mail 
he Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial [lus- 
trator; Paint in Water Colors 
or Oil, Let us develop your tal- 
ent. Free Scholarship Award, 
Your name and address brings 
you full particulars of this un- 
usual offer by return mail and 
our handsome illustrated Art 
Annual, free, 


FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 707, Omaha, Nebraska 


STUDY LAW Fret 


FREE 


Let us prove to your entire satisfaction, at our ex- 
pense, that the Hamilton College of Law is the only recog- 
nized resident law school in U.S. Conferring Degree of 

helor of Laws—LL. b.—by correspondence, Only 
law schoolin U. S. conducting standard resident school 














and giving same instruction, by mail. Over $00 class- | 


reomlectures. [Faculty of over 30 prominent lawyers. 


Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar examination. | 


Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recom- 
mended by Gov. Officials, Business Men, Noted Law- 
yers and Students. Send today for Large Handsomely 
Wustrated Prospectus and Special 30 Day-Free Trial. 
HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1203 Advertising Bldg. Chicago 


FRE F BOOK OF GOV’T JOBS 
= 





Tells how American Citizens 18 or over can qualify 
ug $75 to $150 monthly TO 
M z 








nie 











work, Short hours, S 
tions with full pay. No strikes. 
Lifetime positions. Ordinary ed- 
Cee ucation sufficient. 


PA 4 





with poor-paying 
when Uncle Sam 
well paying 





Service Sec’y-E preps 5 
, fation, Write for beautiful book,--FREE, 
Patterson Civil Service School 1510 News Bldg., Rochester,N.Y. 


Become a Trained Nurse 


- We will train you in your own home in a few weeks 
undassist you to cmployment at $12 to $25 per week. Study 
spare time and receive diploma in a year or less, approved 
by best doctors Hospital experience also given if desired, 
Usands of nurses trained in last 12 years. Send for 
catalog, Easy terms, State age and ability. Address 


AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOL, 1547 La Salle Av., Chicago 

















Story-Writing Taught fx. 


MSS. crit 






sed, revised, and typed; also sold 
on comr ». Our students sell stories to 
best mu +s. “WRITING 
FOR PROFIT, tells how, gives proof, 
NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 106, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Montessori. Teacher - Training School 


Ustruction in theory and use of Montessori ma- 
terials, Resident and day students. Elementary and 
college preparatory courses, $30,000 building, Basket- 
tall, Tennis, For illustrated folder, address Mrs. J. Seott 

ren, Direetress, Box 107, ‘Torresdale, Philadelphia, Pa. 











email a 
tite 


EA iw 
rer 82,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


h you to be a high grade salesman in eight weeks 
der of rind assure you definite proposition from a large num- 
tan Big pay’, firms who offer our students opportunities to 

‘ay while they are learning. No former experience 
Fant nite today for particulars, list of hundreds of good 
satuing $100 Is from hundreds of our students now 
to $500 a month. Address nearest office. Dept, 549 





them that never wears out. They 
either ‘fall blunted from the indurated 
breast’ without any perceptible result, 
or they absorb it like a passion. ”’ 


“Primary Elements of Music.’”’ By 

Inez Field Damon, Supervisor of Music, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Cloth. 12mo. 25 pp. 
32c. The A. S. Barnes Company, New 
York. . 
' This is a handy little compendium of 
the rudiments of music. It gives all the 
information about staff, clef, keys, scales, 
time and melodic form necessary to 
enable the teacher to understand the 
musie sung in school, and to serve as a 
source book for lessons in the rudiments 
of music and in sight reading. The ma- 
terial is divided into brief chapters, and 
into numbered paragraphs, the state- 
ments being brief, and in the form of 
definitions. There are numerous illustra- 
tions of the musical elements, showing 
rhythmic forms, clef, staff and notes. 
There is also a pronouncing glossary of 
terms used in music. 


“‘American University Progress.’’ By 
James H. Baker, President Emeritus of 
the University of Colorado. Author of 
“‘Icducation and Life,’’ etc. Cloth. 189 pp 
12mo. $1.00 net. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 

It is well known to those in touch with 
higher education in this country and in 
Europe, especially in England and in 
Germany, that we are passing through a 
period of unrest, of changing ideals of 

education, and of altering views of the 
| true function and service of the Univer- 
| sity. This problem Dr. Baker discusses 
| in this book with clarity and judgment. 
| Hedivides his theme into three general 
| heads, which are given specific and de- 
| tailed treatment. They are: The re- 
| 
| 
! 
| 





organization of American Education; 
Mconomy of Time in Elementary School 
and College; the Relation of Kducation 
to Social Service and to Efficiency. 


“The Teacher’s Book of Word Build- 
ing.’’ By Clara E. Grant. Cloth. 12mo. 
80 pp. 385¢e. Evans Brothers, Limited, | 
London. 


sented by means of stories so woven to- 
gether that they introduce naturally the 
various words of the group studied, and 
the children supply from the context the | 
word required, thus practicing and en- 
riching the vocabulary. ‘The similarity 
| of the word endings suggests the use of 
| rhyme and rhythm for which the instinct 
| of children is so strong. There are about 
/one hundred sound groups, or phonic 
word roots, included in this book, with | 
exercises in rhyme to bring out the | 
word. In addition to the rhymes, the | 
earlier pages of the book contain a large | 
amount of practice reading-matter. Iiém- 
bodying only the words previously studied, 
the series of exercises can thus be used | 
either in conjunction with primer work or 
as a distinct preparatory reading course. | 


| 
v9 | 


**Songs the Children Love to Sing. 
Arranged for singing or playing by Al- 
bert E. Wier. Paper. 8vo. 256 pp. 75e. 
D. Appleton & Company, New York. 

This is a collection of over three hun- 
dred songs for mothers, and children of 
| allages. It includes game songs, nature 
| songs, nursery rhymes and lullabies for 
| little folks; and songs of work and play, 
| of home and country and the world’s 
| most famous hymns. The music is exce]- 
lent, many of the famous melodies of the 
best composers being used with appro- 
priate and well chosen words. It is a 
pleasure to encounter on almost every 
page a well loved melody of ballad or 
folk song or opera which has become a 
classic. Such a collection as this should 
do much to foster a love for good music 
in the home. 

“‘The Teacher’s Book of Number Ex- 
ercises.’’ A complete course of number 
lessons for the Infants’ School. By 
Clara E. Grant. Cloth. 12mo. 85 pp. 
35c. Evans Brothers, Limited, London. 

This book contains number exercises, 
drawing, folding and cutting exercises 
for the first three grades. There is also 
a chapter on money problems, which, 
although expressed in terms of English 
money, will be suggestive. The lessons 
have been thoroughly tested by use in 
the schools of London, and the thorough- 
ness of detail with which the problems 
are worked out should make them espe- 
cially useful to young or inexperienced 
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NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. 
Now York San Francisco 











teachers. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR/AND PRIMARY PLANS 


“Generations of Teachers 


(- —— will rise and thank = 
| Mr. Sindelar for Morning Exercises for All the Year.” | 


Thus in part writes A, G. Peaks, Principal of State Normal School, Johnson, Vermont, and | 
| 














which seems to be the concensus of opinion of superintendents and teachers from coast to coast. 


© by JOSEPH C. SINDELAR is the only really 
Morning Exercises for All the Year complete and systematically arranged book of 
morning or opening exercises that has yet been published. It is planned day by day and ineludes 308 literary 
quotations, 137 interesting stories, 28 poems, numerous birthday exercises, special day programs, ete., ete., 





| 
Price, 60 Cents, postpald. 


| for all grades, 252 Pages. Cloth, 
if! By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Contains 30 games 
Language Games for All Grades designed to establish the habit of correct speech 
and to increase the child’s vocabulary. } 
90 Pages. Cloth. Price, 40 Cents. Or with 53 cards fer pupils’ use, 65 Cents, postpaid, 


Number Stories By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. A work thoroughly new in plan and concept and 


which will bring freshness and enthusiasm into the arithmetic work of the inter- 
mediate grades, It is a teacher’s handbook, the plan being for the teacher to read the stories to the class and 
the pupils to work out the problems as the narrative proceeds, The book supplies work in number that is con- 
tinuous and consecutive and which stimulates the intense interest of any well-written story. 200 Pages, Cloth, 
Price, 60 Cents, postpaid. 


Simplex Class Record ge class or recitation gg borg space for 432 names. 76 pages, 


0 4'oxX7'o inches. Cloth. Paper binding, INe, postpaid, | 


Best Memory Gems by JOSWPH C. SINDELAR, Four hundred selections 


ranged by months, with suggestions for lessons in ethies. 
93 Pages. Paper. Price, 15 Cents. 


Our 1917 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready !—the complete standard teachers’ 
guide book, Many new things have been added, 144 large pages. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


| Beckley-Cardy Co., Dept. 1B, 312 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


7 ‘* The House of Better Material’’ 5 


VALUABLE AIDS FOR TEACHERS 


Do you want to secure good lessons, good deportment and regular attendance in your school this year, 
almost without an effort on your part? You may be able to compel these things, but that means treuble, 
friction, unpleasantness, and poorer results. If you use our system of Rewards you don’t have to compel, 
Our Reward Cards are the lubricant which will make the machinery of your school run easily and smoothly. 


for all grades, ar- 
ully indexed, 


























In this book, groups of words are pre- | 
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Thousands of teachers allover the United States know this and are using them, 
If you are not, try them and you will wonder why you had not done so before, 
Ilow to Do It. We furnish little colored cardboard tickets with the word 
Good, Merit, Perfect, or Present printed on them at 4e per loo, Geta few hundred 
ol these and a quantity of our Reward Cards of different sizes and prices. Give one 
of the little tickets for each well prepared lesson, good deportment during the day, 
punctual attendance, or whatever suggests itself to you as desirable, Them let 
your pupils ea the Reward Cards, making the price of each card 10,25 oF 50 
tickets, or Whatever humber you think best, according to the vatue of the curds, 
You will be surprised to see how the pupils will work for them, and you will be 
nore than pleased with the results, 
The following are some of Our most popular assortments of Reward Cards, 
Ourcom plete catalogue of all kinds of teachers’ aids Will be miailed free upon request, 
Quotation Cards No, ‘2 —The illustration shows only Lot the 80 beautiful cs 
signs of Imported cards in this assortment, They are 37, x77,, a different quotation 
oneach design, and with ribbon hangers (not shown in the illustration) they make 
ahevutiful ornament for the wall of any room and will be highly prized..2'.e eneh 









Wes See ON nas cagaesnesacdeesseasecaN ences eae oeneeenees ec each 
Quotation Cards No, t—Similar to No, 2 but smiatler, 3x5%y, 

SRR ES Ses ee ae ae oar ban disGadees obs dee 1'.e¢ euch 

WO FENG PERIOD UMMOINEE ko ccecendsnececccccececeees . 4 rere le ench 
Assortment B--About 3x4)), scenery, flowers, children, kittens, ete., more 


than 40 designs, 50¢ per 100 or pro rata, 
Assortment BA—Iligh Grade imported cards, beautifully 
about 2),x4, many designs assorted. 60c¢ per 100 or pro rata, 


lithographed, 


















. 
Assortment A—About 3'4x5!¢, embossed, more than 50 designs. SOc per 

hundred or pro rata, 
Assortment C—About SIE SE, SHIDOSNIE, GUOUS SP. GONG wc iccicdccccecccscdecccecoocatscens l'-e ench 
Vickets Free. If you send us $l or more at one time for cards at above prices we will include Soo of 


the little Merit, Good, Perfect, or Present tickets free if you ask for them. 
receipt of price, 


All curds sent postpaid ov 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, Dep’t K, Milford, N. Y.¢ 








“STANDARD SCHOOL SUPPLIES" 
a, 
r_—) LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
¥ 
4 M THE DEBATER’S GUIDE PREPARED TO ORDER 
; Ce ; Suggestions for selecting questions, preparing | Debate Outlines, any subject. Both affir 


J . 4 anc resent t) sbate rine © 

© Debater’s Guide 4 deletion. nting the debate, with terms used in | mative and negative $1.00, either 50 cent 
Se Te 120 questions for debate. Discussions of Worm- Complete discussions $2.50 per thousawd 

et ‘ an's Suffrage, Capital Punishment, and Prohi- words 

reels tion, Affirmative es with eat : ‘ 

| reed | : f . a) 5 ~ Essays, Orations, Speeches, ete., on any 

it} a | subject and for any oceasion, $2.50 per 

tional Preparedness, Immigration,’ Monroe Doc. | thousand word 3. Outlines $1.00 each, 

trine, Panama Canal, Mothers’ Vensions, and | Book Reviews a specialty, 

many others, 150 subjects for ‘hates f rations 
A complete debater’ #uide. 68 pages. - cope diego “ ! “ = Poy! ation 
25 cents per copy, postpaid. Five or more copies, 1¢ Debater’s Guide, 

20e per copy, postpaid, 
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sent free on request, 
| 25 cents, 


Cedar Falls, lowa 
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On front page isa neat design with spaces for name of Scholar, 
Grade, Term and Teacher, Second and third pages contain blanks 


— | JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
for 9 mo, term and space for three examination grades with read- 


Report Cards ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, language, 


history, physiology, algebra, civil government, deportment, days present, days absent, times tardy, mo, average, also si 
blank spaces for extra branches, The last page contains notice to parents and space for signature and a promotion 
blank. We sell many of these and they give entire satisfaction. One of our patrons, Miss MacKey, 
Longview, Texas, says: “I have used your report cards for the past four years and like them better th 
any others.’’ Price postpaid, Ibe per dozen, including good match, We have 
especially fine souvenir for close of school for 1917, Send a 2e 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 1610, 





Cora 


substantial envelopes to 
Stamp for sample, 


Dover, Ohio 





TEACHERS! 


Are You Looking For a Better Position? 


Your application will be more likely to receive serious consideration if 
accompanied by one of your photographs. We have exceptional facili- 


satisfaction. Send us your favorite photograph (any size) and we will 
make a dozen or more copies at the prices quoted below. The original 
will be returned to you uninjured. All prints are made on an extra heavy 
weight of photographic paper and are supplied unmounted. 


PRICES: 


Size 2%x4% inches, 75 cents per dozen. 
same photo at same time, 50 cents. 

Size 1%x2 inches, 50 cents per dozen. 
same time, 30 cents. 

A sample of our work will be gladly sent on request. 


Extra dozen made from the 


Extra dozen from same photo at 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Art Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Each 
Volume 
9x12 


Inches 


Full 
Baby 
Seal 
Keratol 
Binding 


aee set 
MeTHO0s, Ans ao Devices? | 
FOR [EACHERS 


VOLUME | 












of Books 

Ever 
Prepared 

512 Pages For 
Over 500 Illustrations Teachers 





Helpful Set 





Send No Cash 


Use Order Blank Printed on Next Page 
and Secure These Books on Approval 
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A Few Important Features 


. A complete and comprehensive Index for ready 
reference. 
. Special Methods in Reading and Spelling. 
. Gymnastic Stories and Rythmic Plays with illus- 
trations. 
. Physical Education and Hygiene. 
¢, ——— Drawings for Language and Litera- 
ure. 

G, Picture Study with many reproductions of 
Masterpieces suited for school study. 

@, Elementary Course in Agriculture forall grades. 

C, A year’s course in Penmanship with copies and 
full directions for teaching. 

@, Course in Object Drawing fully illustrated. 

C, Course in Crayon Drawing with numerous full- 
page colored plates. 

G, Seat Work Designs for Drawing, Coloring, and 
Cut-Out. 

G, Eighty pages of Plays, Exercises, Music and 

Recitations, 


A AA A 
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Thomas B. Weaver 
YG CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE And many others 


iTeachers—Here Are the Very Books That You Have Been 
Wishing For—And ata Price Within Your Reach 


Practical Methods, Aids and Devices For Teachers 


Compiled and Edited by Walter J. Beecher and Grace B. Faxon of the 
Editorial Staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, in Collaboration 
With a Large Number of the Best Known and Most Practical Educators 


VERY teacher, ‘no matter how well qualified by training and experience, has felt the need of 
having some work of reference which would keep her constantly supplied with new ideas 
and suggestions for carrying on the work of the schoolroom. 

The demands upon the teacher, in this age of broadening educational activities, are of an ex. 

tremely urgent character. The multiplicity cf subjects, the greater requirements as to qualifica. 
tions, the higher standard of personal equipment, the greater results expected, all tend to make 
the teacher’s work more important and more exacting. 

It is with a view to aiding the teacher in meeting these conditions that we have prepared 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. In thcse books, teachers are given the result of 
the best thought, the best talent and the years of experience of many successful teachers, all of 
them specialists in their respective branches. 

Our chief ambition in the production of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers has 

been to provide a work of the greatest possible value and usefulness to teachers in grade and 
rural schools and at a price so reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher could procure it, 

Although these books were published only one year ago, thousands of sets have already been 

sold and we hear nothing but expressions of approval from those who have purchased them, 

Proper equipment is essential to success in any line of work. The teacher who is equipped 

with Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers will be able to apply her training to the 
best possible advantage and to develop her work along the same broad lines followed by the 
leading educators of the country. 


These books will prove ecpecially helpful to the young teacher who is just starting in her profes. 
sion for they will enable her to meet and successfully overcome the difficulties of her first year’s work, 


Subjects Treated 


VOLUME I VOLUME II 
Reading History Agriculture Writing 
Arithmetic Hygiene Nature Study Seat Work 
Spelling Physical Education Story Telling Domestic Science 
Language Gymnastics and Games Dramatization Plays and Exercises 
Geography Picture Study Drawing Recitations 


Each of the above subjects has been treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible. 
These twenty sub-divisions or sections, each thoroughly covers the subject to which it is de- 
voted. The contents comprise over 400 topics and more than 500 illustrations. A glance at the 
subject of Geography, for instance, reveals the fact that forty-two pages are devoted to this one 
department, whic is contributed to by 18 authors and contains 48 illustrations. The teacher can 
turn to any of the various departments in full confidence of being able to find just the material 


needed for class use. 
Practical—Usable— Valuable 


In providing the material for these books great stress has been put on the idea of makin 
them thoroughly practical. Every thought expressed, every idea presented, every particle o 
material provided has been subjected to the most careful tests and consideration in order that 
nothing not thoroughly practical and usable should find a place in 





them, ‘Teachers will find these books of inestimable value in their 
daily work in the schoolroom—a never-failing source of helpful ma- 
terial on any of the subjects treated. 


Illustrations 


More than 500 engravings, interspersed throughout the books, 
splendidly and effectively illustrate the text. The Art Section is em- 
bellished by a large number of reproductions from famous paint- 
ings, selected because of their adaptability for picture study in the 
schools. The Drawing Section has several pages of plates in colors. 


Preparation and Arrangement 


The text and illustrations have been prepared by practical teach- 
ers who have Jong been identified with the best in educational work 
and who represent the greatest array of talent ever engaged in the 
production of any set of books exclusively for teachers. The books 
are divided into subject-chapters, each volume containing a complete 
index of the contents of that volume, thus making all material easily 
accessible. While no attempt has been made to grade all the ma- 
terial supplied, the various grades are amply provided for and these 
books are equally adapted to use in the grades and in rural schools. 


e e e e e G 

Size, Paper, Printing, Binding, Etc. 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers consists of two 
volumes, each 9x12 inches. There are 256 pages in each volume 
with two ten inch columns to the page. The contents are equal to 
four ordinary 350-page books, ‘The text is printed in exceptionally readable type on a 
heavy weight book stock, specially made to secure the quality and finish necessary to pro- 
duce the best results in printing, The Art Section is printed in sepia (brown) ink on an 
India tint paper. The printing of these books is the best possible to produce with the 
most modern machinery and skilled workmen, The two volumes are bound in full baby 
seal Keratol, giving the books an unusually attractive appearance and the durability 
essential to books intended for daily use for a long period of time. Title is stamped in gold, 


Price, Terms, Etc. 


A PARTIAL LIST of the 
Well Known Educational 
Writers Who Have Con- 
tributed to These Books. 


D. R. Augsburg 
Virginia Baker 
Louise M. Wade Barnes 
Viola M. Bell 

Susie M. Best 

C. E. Birch 

Anna Mae Brady 
Bertha H. Burridge 
Bertha E. Bush 
Annie Chase 

Ida Hood Clark 

Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
G. B. Coffman 

Fanny Comstock 
Fred H. Daniels 
Anne Dillon Durr 
Ruth O. Dyer 

Philip Emerson 

Ida V. Flowers 
Maude M. Grant 
Laura Dunbar Hagarty 
Jean Halifax 

Carrie P, Herndon 
Lester S. Ivins, M. S. 
Edgar S. Jones 

Nina B. Lamkin 


G. W. Lewis 
The price of the two volumes is $6.00 but for a time they are be- |] Constance D’Arcy Mackay 
ing offered in combination with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans at || Emma M. Maguire, B. Ped. 


a special rate of $5.00, payable in five monthly installments of $1.00 each. A Discount 
of 5% is allowed for cash, making the net cash price $4.75. If you are at present a sub- 
scriber to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and have recently paid your subscription to 
the end of this school year you can obtain the books alone for $3.75, the terms being 75 
cents on the fifteenth of the following month and the balance in three monthly install- 
ments of $1.00 each. A Cash Discount of 25 cents is allowed, making the net cash price 
to such subscribers $3. 


You Need Send No Money Now 


We want you to carefully examine and use these books for ten 
days at our expense. Simply fill out and mail to us the order blank 
printed on next page and the books will be sent to you at once, charges prepaid. This 
advertisement can give you only a meager icea of the value of this work but the booksare 
capable of speaking for themselves. Will you give them the opportunity ? 


Alice G. McCloskey 
Lewis S. Mills 

Annie Stevens Perkins 
S. Emily Potter 

Ella M. Powers 
George A. Race 

Jean Sherwood Rankin 
Sara M. Riggs 

Laura Rountree Smith 
Bertha L. Swope 
Harriette T. Treadwell 
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What Others Think 





is indicated by the letters printed below. 


of Practical Methods, Aids 


and Devices for Teachers 
These are only a few of the many letters which we have 


received from Superintendents, Principals and Teachers endorsing these books in the highest terms. 
READ THESE LETTERS—-THEY WILL INTEREST YOU 


From Geo. W. DcLong, Director, Muskingum County 
Normal School, Dresden, Ohio. 

I take great pleasure in recommending Prac- 
tical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. I 
have carcfully examined this work and am im- 
pressed with its worth. In comparing it with 
other works of kindred character, I find it equal 
in material for teachers at one-fourth the cost. I 
am very sure that this set will be a splendid con- 
tribution to any teacher’s library. 


From Huldah F. Isaacson, Director, Normal Training 
Department, Omaha, Nebr. 

I have received Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers, and we are delighted with 
them. The girls have fairly devoured them 
already as a help to their plans for practice work. 
Iam asking that several sets be turnished by the 
Board for my classes next year. Most of the girls 
have entered their subscriptions to Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans for next year. 

From Frank M. Whalen, Deer Trail, Colo. 

The books, ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers,’’ are great. I have never seen 
anything equal to them. The word ‘‘Practical’’ 
fits them in every way. The Normal Instructor is 
the only real live teacher’s magazine on the mar- 
ket today. I thank you for your fair and courteous 
treatment. 


From Mrs. Louise M. Dodge, Supervisor, Rural Train- 
ing School, Lewiston State Normal School, 
Lewiston, Ida. 

I have delayed replying to your letter of Nov. 

17, because I wished first to examine the books— 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. 

These books have been in our hands for a couple 

of days and we are all delighted with them. 

Frankly, they are ever so much better than | 

thought they would be. Ihave been asked to in- 

spect and recommend so many sets of books on 

Methods that I have become rather skeptical on 

the subject, but I feel that you have sent out a 

real help. I think we can use a good many sets 

in this Normal School. 


From Agnes Samuelson, County Supt., Page Co., lowa. 

My attention has been called to the set of 
books, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for 
Teachers that you publish. These books are 
worth while because they are absolutely practical. 


From Jessie L. Jarrett, Washington, Pa. 

I find ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 
for Teachers’’ the most helpful books I have ever 
used for rural school teaching. There is some- 
thing in them to meet every need. My sister and 
I are both teaching and we each have a set. 


Form Your Own Opinion 


Send no Cash. Simply fill out the blank below and the books will be immed- 








“On Approval” offer. 


From L. W. Swain, Supt. Fifth District Chautauqua 
County, N. Y. 

I have examined the two volumes of Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers. They 
are the best helps to the teachers I have seen, 
and must necessarily be of great assistance and 
inspiration to those who are fortunate enough to 
own them. They contain a wealth of material and 
countless ideas for enriching the work of the 
teacher and enlisting the interest of the pupils. The 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with which the 
above work is sold, supplies a great amount of 
material for teachers throughout the year, and is 
one of the best school publications of its kind for 
the average teacher. 


From Florence Neighbors, Oak Hill, Fla. 

Please find enclosed payment on ‘‘Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers.’’ The 
books are of untold help to me in my work as 
teacher in a rural-school. My Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans came last night. It is so full of good 
things and I hardly know which to read first. 


From J. N. Palmer, Supt. First District, Chautauqua 
County, N. Y 

I have taken some time to examine PRACTI- 
CAL METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR 
TEACHERS and unhesitatingly recommend it. In 
fact, it is the most practical work for the teacher 
that has ever come to my notice. The teacher 
who feels that his or her stock is getting low may 
turn to the table of contents and find just the 
material needed. The contents are not the 
product of some one person with a hobby; but 
acollection of the best ideas of many educators 
who stand in the front rank. The material on 
Agriculture, Drawing and Penmanship, each 
written by specialists, is well worth the price of 
the two volumes’ to any teacher. That this work 
may find its way into the hands of every teacher 
in this supervisory district is my sincere wish. 


From Lew McDonald, Co. Supt., Cherokee Co., lowa. 
I have just had an opportunity to inspect a copy 

of your books, Practical Methods, Aids and Devices 

for Teachers. This is the best thing I have seen. 


From Geo. J. Mayer, Prin. Independence School, 
Fort Lupton, Colo. 

The two volumes of ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices’? which you sent me on approval are 
certainly the most complete books of helps for a 
teacher of primary and intermediate grades that I 
have ever had the opportunity to see. I showed 
them to my sister and she was so enthusiastically 
— with them that I had to give them to her. 
enclosed you will find a check in full payment for 
the two volumes. 





From Miss A. M. Vincent, Mobile, Ala. 

The books, ‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers,’’ were received in fine con- 
dition and they are very good indeed. I should 
think every primary teacher would find them in- 
valuable. Tespecially like the chapters on pen- 
manship and drawing. 


From J. M. Dyer, Co. Supt. Public Schools, Jeffer- 
son County, Okla. 

I have received the two volumes of ‘‘ Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers,’’ and 
have examined them with some degree of thor- 
oughness and with a view to finding their strong 
and weak features. May I say that, in my judg- 
ment I have seen no work that is more commend- 
able. The methods and devices in reading, alone, 
are worth the price of the two volumes. I shall 
certainly take pleasure and count it a part of my 
duty to show these volumes to my teachers and 
recommend the same to them. 


From Agnes Kilpatrick, Rondo, Mich. 

The books (Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers) have more than paid for them- 
selves several times over during the few months 
that I have had them in my possession. They seem 
brim full of good things from cover to cover and 
are just what every teacher has been looking for. 
From St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Nazareth, La Grange, Ill. 

One of our teachers bought a set of ‘‘ Practical 
Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers’’ and 
brought it home. When the others saw it, one 
set was not enough to satisfy the demand as every 
teacher wanted the books. Please send one set as 
soon as possible, as our Sisters soon leave for 
their different schools. I have not time to first 
write for information about procuring the books. 

will take this opportunity of expressing 
our approval of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
It is specially beneficial to young inexperienced 
teachers. Nearly all of our schools subscribe for 
it and those who cannot, get it from the others. 
From Almeda Rucker, Crown City, Ohio. 

The books, (Practical Methods, Aids and De- 
vices for Teachers) received and I am more than 
pleased with them. Would not take $10.00 and be 
without them. Enclosed find $1.00 as first pay- 
ment on same, 

From Rose W. Ridgway, Co. Supt., Chaffee Co., Colo. 

‘“‘T have examined Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers, and I consider them 
fine, and just what every teacher should have. I 
shall be glad to bring them to the notice of all 
teachers attending the Institute. 


of Practical Methods, Aids 
and Devices for Teachers by 
taking advantage of our 


lately sent, charges prepaid. Use them ten days. If they are not all that we say they are or if they 
are not just what you desire in your work, notify us and we will immediately send postage for the 


return of the books. 


This offer puts the books to the supreme test and we assume all the risk. 


-«~Fill Out and Send Us the Blank Today Before You Forget It 


Send No Cash 


If you wish to examine Practical Methods, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers with a view to purchasing the books 
if they are found satisfactory in every respect, sign and 
mail the accompanying Order Blank. The books will be 
‘Immediately sent to you, charges prepaid. 


You Take No Risk 


If the books are not satisfactory return them at our expense. 

If Satisfactory keep and pay for them on easy terms as provided. 
erms and conditions all clearly stated in order blank. 
€ want you to see the books. Sign and mail order blank today. 


F, A, Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. ¥ | your subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to the end of this school year, the books alone will 


__ CUT ALONG THIS LINE 





Use This | Order Blank—Send No Gash 
-F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. —— 


i You may ship on approval (all charges prepaid ) to my address below Practical Methods, Aids 
‘and Devices for Teachers, complete in two Volumes. and enter (or extend) my subscription 
to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year at your special combination rate of $5.00. 
If the books are in all respects satisfactory to me, I agree to keep them and make payment 
as follows: $1.00 on the fifteenth of next thonth and $1.00 on the fifteenth of each of the 
next ing four ths, or to remit the cash price of $4.75 on the fifteenth of next 
month if | prefer. 
If not satisfactory, I agree to advise you to that effect within ten days of the receipt of the 
y books, in which case you will send stamps for their return and cancel this order. 


sadadisscenatsiene a 





ae) 
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CUT ALONG THIS LINE _ 


Street or R. F. D. PTeeTIIETETI ITS etter et ee ee eee eee) eee eererseoressereers OUT ePI Ie TEST IIOSEI ESTE e Ter eee reer rrr reer eee e 
SPECIAL PRIVILEGE TO PAID-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. If Jou have recently paid 


| be supplied at $3.75 in installments or $3.50 cash. In that event modify second paragraph of order blank by 
== | changing first payment of $1.00 to 75 cents and “four months” to three months, also $4.75 to $3.50, tet 
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lEffective Aids to 
Better Teaching 


You owe it to yourself to get ac- 
quainted with our line of aids to 
teaching and improved school sup- 
plies. Here are a few: 

Beginner’s Sentence Builder—Wt. 6 0z., box 25. 

Our New Word Builder—Wt. 3 0z., box 12c. 

Sentence Builder—Wt. 4 0z., 14c. 

Number Builder — Wt. 3 0z., 12c. 

Col’d Tablets for Number Work—Wt. 10 0z., 0c. 

Industrial Weaving Mats—7x7, assorted colors, 

5 mats, 25 fringes, wt. 12 0z., 30c. 

Educational Clock Dials—i2 in. dial, wt. 15 0z., 
25; 4'cin. dial, wt. 2.0z., 12c. 

Wooden Parquetry Blocks—No. 4352, 100 blocks, 
wt. 5 0z., 10e3 4253, 300 blocks, wt. 10 25e. 

Educational Toy Money -—Wt. 7 02., 25c. 

United States Dissected Map—No. 4264, 15x22, 
wt. 2lbs., 50e, 4202, 12x10, wt. 17 0z., 25. 

Box of Drawing Stencils—Wt. 8 0z., 25c. 

Combination Stencils —18 cards, wt. 12 02., 25c. 

Sectional Animals and Birds-—No. 4193, animals, 
wt, 8 0z., 10c; 4194, birds, wt. 8 0z., 10c. 

Busy Work Sewing Cards—No. 1 envelopes, 20 
cards, 5x6'6, wt. 50z., 25e. No, 2, same size and 
number, 5 0z., 25c. No, 3, 4x5's, wt. 40z., lbe. 

D-E School Scissors—Nickel plated, sharp or dull 

int, 4'4in., wt. 20 0z., per doz., $1.10. Black 
Handle, dull point, 4 in., wt. 16 0z., per doz., 60e, 

Folding Paper —100 sheets in package, 4x4, wt. 507z., 
package 10c; 5x5, wt. 7 0z., package 12c; 6x6, wt. 
80z., package l5e, 

Cutting Paper- 100 sheets package, 4x1, 5 07., 20c; 
5x5, 6.02., 30e; 6x6 wt. 7 07z., d5e. 

Paper for Sithouettes—50 sheets, 6x9, wt. 5 o7z., 
$0¢ ; 100 sheets, 5x5, wt. 5 0z., le. 

Raphia Natural color, 11}b., 20¢; colored, '> Ib. one 
color, 50¢ ; > 

Drawing Tablets for Water Color —sxiz, 25 
sheets, 6x9, 50 sheets, wt. 8% Ibs., per doz., W0e, per 
100, $6.50, a 

Tinted Mounting and Construction Papers—50 
sheet packages assorted colors, size 9x12, wt. 1’) 














Ibs., price l5c, 
D-E Water Colors -Box No. 1, eight colors, 1 
brush, per box 25c, per doz,, $2; wt. 3). Ibs. No. 4, 
four colors, | brush, per box 25c, per doz., $2; wt.3 Ibs. 


Wax Crayons—Per doz. boxes, 40c, 
wt, 142 Ibs. 

Chart Outfit—No. 120, wt. 5 lbs., 
$1.50; No. 23, wt. 8 Ibs., $3.50. 

Dobson-Evans Register Press 
Board Cover, 60 names, per copy 50c; § 
Report Cards, per 100, 60c; Report 
Booklets, per 100, $2. 


Eclipse Paste— Individual 
jars per doz., 40c, wt. 44 Ibs. 
These prices do not include postage. 





Add the 
postage to whatever zone you live in from 


Columbus. Special prices on quantity orders. 
Get our big free catalog. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS CO. 
300 N. Front St., Columbus, Ohio 











and the 


THE EASIEST PRIMER ivr." 


Wide Awake Junior, 


the new book in the series of Wide Awake 
Readers. Carefully graded. All pictures in 
color, Vocabulary of 200 words. Price, 30 
cents, Just Published, 


The RHYME ano STORY PRIMER 


By ‘Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. ‘“Story-approach” method, with 
emphasis on phrasing, All pictures in colors. 
Just Published. Price, 32 cents. 


SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXT BOOK 


By Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln. Price, 60 cents. 
Anew book. A modern course, for grammar 
schools or the smaller high schools, Course 
of Study Free. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


How to Learn Easily, Dearborn, $1.00. 
Workmanship in Words, Kelley, $1.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


¥M Beacon St., Boston 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

















FREE “sas 


Wllsom’s 
GUMMED PAPER LETTERS & FIGURES 


at he used on bulletin boards 
iting, posters of agricultural 


mailed free, 

eehoot pan welt as Gri 
sities, e endorse 

many Boards of Education, 


Address, Educational Department, 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 
ee 


for marking doors, blue 
exhibits, notices, and 
a . H bits, J . 

= in chemical, physical and domestic science labora- 
le A sample envelope containing fifteen different 
wile and figures, together with a descriptive booklet, 
Our letters and figures are used in private and 


A. B. C. I, 2, 3. 


624-630 W. Adams St., Chicago 








Teachers Attention! 


Increase your efficiency by 
using a DUPLIGRAPH, Repro- 
duced from pencil, penor ty pe- 
writer, Invaluable for making 
out reading lessons, seat work, 
busy work,examination papers, 
maps, sewing cards, ete. We 
have the best proposition ever 
mude to teachers. Our Special 
Offer aud samples of work will 
convince you {mmediately. 


Price $1.00 and upward, 


OOCOPIES 


< TEN MINUTES 











Detroit Dupligraph Co., 332 Penna Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








Commissioner Claxton of the Bureau 
| of Education has sent out a circular on 
; the above subject, dealing specifically 
with and based on the experiences of 
Newark, N. J., with the continuous ses- 
sion school. 
| average 
States, even in the cities, is shorter than 
‘in other countries. 
sentiment in favor of longer terms for 
city schools, and even for continuous ses- 
sions with short vacations. 
been testing the plan tor the past four | 
years, and the facts in the circular were 
gathered by a member of the Bureau. 

‘lwo all-year schools were organized in | 
order, as stated by Supt. A. B. Poland, 
to save two years of the time now reg- 
ularly required to complete the elemen- 
tary school course; to prove that under 
proper conditions of discipline and in- 
struction pupils will suffer no physical 
or mental 
tional eight weeks of school attendance 
during the months of July and August; 


and 


session saves an enormous loss of time 


and 


proved so successful in every way that 


two 


| same plan in the summer of 1915, one of 

| these being the boys’ industrial school. 
The children who have attended school 
continuously for the past year or two, 
| speak in eloquent terms of the value of 
| the 
of the Bureau of Education asked the 
pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
to write compositions telling why they 
attend school during the summer. Nearly 
all the pupils stated that the schoolroom 
is much cooler 
rooms at home; that they have nothing 

, to do but collect in gangs in the streets, 


and 


by the time they are old enough for their 
work certificates. 

Many parents whose children have at- 
tended school continuously for two or 
three years were interviewed to get their 
reasons for sending their children to 
| school in July and August. 
| ception all of them expressed themselves 
‘heartily in favor of the all-year plan. 
They emphasized the point that the chil- 
dren would be a grade or two higher 
when it became necessary for them to 
leave school, as many are required to do 
when they are old enough to work. 

The health of 


not 


weeks a year? : 
the child’s health is not impaired by con- 
tinuous application to school work the 


last 
The 
port 


be classed as scientific have been made, 
the health of the chiidren who have at- 
tended school all the year has not been im- 
paired in the slightest degree. 
at the housing condition in the tenement 
districts of any city should be enough to 
convince critics that the health of the 
child would be better conserved in the 
schoolroom than in the crowded tenement 
rooms and hot streets. 


In 


ion is somewhat divided as to the effect 
of continuous mental work on the mental 
health of the child. 
professor of nervous diseases, Cornell 
University, in a report on the effect of 
school work upon children, says in sub- 
stance that the mental fatigue of chil- 


dren 


what passes for mental fatigue is for the 
most part due to such causes as poor 
ventilation, 


etc., 


stand more school work in the course of 
a year without injury to the health. 
With only one or two exceptions the 
teachers who have been teaching con- 
tinuously tor three or four years say that 
their health has not been impaired in 
the least, that they go back to work in 
September after a two weeks vacation 
as eager for work as they did when they 
had a longer vacation. 
said that they preferred to teach the 
additional two months not only for the 
extra salary but because they became 
tired of the long vacation when they had 
no special work to do. 
study reveals the fact that most of those 
who have taught during the summer |] 
term ask for positions the next summer. * 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


All-the-Year Schools 


“é The 
United 


Mr. Claxton says: 


school term in the 


There is a growing 


Newark has 


injury by reason of an addi- 


to demonstrate that the continuous 
energy. These two all-year schools 


other schools were organized on the 


all-year schools. The representative 
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A New Book of Music 


For the Little People— 


“The Everyday Song Book” 


UST as our famous “101 Best Songs” helps the older pupils to 
appreciate music, this new “Everyday” collection is aptly fitted 


for the beginners and little tots. 


In it. are easy, graded songs 


for every class of beginner, with suggestions for Primary Teachers, rote songs 
and a selection of beautiful Christmas music and carols, as well as songs for 


other occasions in the school year. 


Every teacher of little folks should examine it. 


Free sample to Teachers mentioning this paper 


PRICES—Only 3!%c in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
70c per doz., prepaid; Single Copies, 10c, prepaid. 


—And a Splendid New Book 


of Poetry for Schools 


“The 101 Famous Poems” 


Two years of careful work have been required 


EVER before has such a collection of verses for school use been offered 
at such a moderate price. 


to choose those that were best for the purpose. 


The famous poems that 


have stirred men’s hearts in all times are here included—-poetry that you will 
want your pupils toknow. And included isa Prose Supplement containirg such 
masterpieces as the Gettysburg Address, Patrick Henry’s Oration, the Declara- 


tion of Independence, etc. 


Bound in handy pocket size, with picture of the 


author on the same page with each selection. 


PRICE 


‘15¢ per copy, prepaid 


—But a book you cannot duplicate elsewhere for 50c 
Send 15c for a Copy—No free samples 


The Cable Company, 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicago, II. 
CEE eT ee 





than the streets and 


that they will gain a grade or two 


Without ex- 


the children? Will it 





How About Your 
Window Shades? 


This is an important part of the school and should 
receive the same attention that you would give if 
you were to make a thousand dollar purchase. 


Draper’s Cotton Duck Adjustable 
Window Shades 


are guaranteed to give @ maximum amount of service at a 
minimum of cost, 


Write today for our latest catalog, which will be of interest to you. 


LUTHER 0. DRAPER SHADE CO. *Sii:83° 











be ruined by working forty-eight 








If it can be shown that 


objection to the plan is removed. 
medical inspectors of Newark re- 
that though no tests that might 


A glance 


this case it should be said that opin- 


Wanted 


Two young ladies who have 
had successful teaching expe- 
rience to represent us in the 
sale of new edition of PUBLIC 
SCHOOL METHODS. 

Profitable and pleasant work 
—Write giving full particulars 


to 
THE METHODS CoO. 
104 §S. Mich. Ave., Chicago, ll. 





Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 3ist Just Off Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Convenient to Everything Worth While 


PER DAY 
Room, running water..................60 $1.50 
Room, private bath................c0e0c0e 2.00 
2 Reoms and bath..................00005. 4.00 
American Plan (room and meals)... .. 3.00 


Spectal weekly rates on request. 





JOHN P. TOLSON, Manager 

















Dr. Chas. L. Dana, 


has been greatly exaggerated, that 


poor bodily nourishment, 


Are You Teaching Agri- 
culture in Your School? 


Enclose 10c postage stamps for samples of 
books helpful in teaching agriculture, 


Educational Department, International Har- 
vester Co, of N.J.,Harvester Bldg., Chicago 
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Are You Teaching 
Geography? 


You will have few failures in final examinations if 
your pupils use ‘“‘Cheney’s Advanced Lessons in 
Geography”’ in daily class work, Try it and you will 
be delighted with the interest aroused and with the 


results obtained, Stagle Copy, 25e. 





Address MV. G. CHENEY. Pranklinville, N.Y. 





and that American children can 
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Several teachers 


A statistical 











INVALUABLE TO TEACHERS 


The Student Illustrator magazine is published in the interests of all who are either studying or 
teaching art, more especially vocational art, designing, illustrating, advertising and poster drawing, 
cartooning, ete, Special articles on hand and eye training, 
training of the child and with technical lessons on rendering in the various mediums should make it 
invaluable to teachers in general, It covers the entire field of applied art and shows the 
and opportunities that are open to the ambitious student ir. the great field of commercial llustrating. 


STUDENT ILLUSTRATOR, Schwartz Bldg., Dept. T, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


SEND FOR 6 MONTH'S TRIAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 506, 
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SPEAKERS, DIALOGUES, PLAYS, ETC. 


FOR THANKSGIVING, FRIDAY AFTER- 
NOONS AND OTHER OCCASIONS 


All the Holidays. 
Denton. Porall grades, 
Look contains 39 dialogues, exer 
cises and plays, and 31 recita 
tions for the following: New 
Year's, Lincoln's Birthday, St. 
Valentine's, Washington's Birth 
day, Huster, Arbor and Bird 
Days, Flower Day, Memorial 
Day, Closing Day, Fourth of 
July, Thanksgiving and Christ 
mas, Thematerial is all new 

some of it prepared expressly 
forthis book, and the balance 
used by special arrangement, 
and adapted by the author, 
Contents: The Minute Men, for 
I) boys } Making the Best of 
Things, forsS girls and 5 boys, 


(—eemermemneiey of 
bY AT the- 
|W /OGdays* 


Clera J Denion 









Poncoesin Trees, 8 boys; An Arbor Day Medley ; 
childrens Keeping the Day, 5 girls and 2 boys; Tn 
Honor of Thaukseiving, 2) girlsand 12 boys 5 

ing up the Stockings, T girl and 2 bey 





Curistmas Means, 6girls; ete, 201 pages. 25 cents, 

Baxter's Choice Dialogues. A collection of ten 
spiey dialogues, for old aud young, as follows; Wait- 
ing forthe 240 Train, Hiring a Servant, Trialsof a 
Canvasser, The New Scholar, Grandma Shaw's 
Visit, His Sweet Bouquet, The Litthe Prohibitionist, 
Phe Baby Show, ‘The Spelling Match, 
Band Doll. Brightandeasy, 64 pages. 1 cents, 

Best Drill Book, The. By Marie Irish. Tncluding 
the most taking drills and marches, Very popular, 
Contents: Jumping rope Drills ‘Tomahawk Drill; 


Come, Play With Me; In Grandma’s Day; Jack 
OLantern Drill; Temperance March and Song ; 
astern Band: Flower Alphabet; Upside Down; 
Newsboy'’s Drill; Shadow Drill; Modern Wood 
nau: Flag Drill: Brownie Drill; Flower drill; 
lied, White and Blue; Doll Song; Burlesque Doll 
Deilit Minstrel’s Mareh and Unele Sam's Party. 
rcent 
Child's Own Speaker. By bh. C. and 1. J. Rook, 
hook tor children otf six, This collection com 


prises over 100 exercises consisting of Recitations, 


Motion Sones, Coneert Pieces, Dinlogues and Tals 
leaux, Mostof them have been written especially 
for this book and are quite ubique and novel in 
their arrangement Phe subjects are such as 
delight the infantile mind and the language, while 
thoroughty childlike, is not childish. Only sueh | 
prece have been used as cottain some thought 


vorthy of being remembered, ly cents, 
Choice School Speaker. This splendid 
madeup largely of pieces written 
hoolroom purposes and thitts possesses partieutarts 
ood qualitte It etlobraces many adapted for 
pecial days and seasons, ‘Phese have all been tried 
and proved good. 2 cents, 


hook 1s 


PAK ABAABAAABAAAAAABABBEAA LADD 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Caoice Pieces forPrimary Pupils. Written espe 


clally for young pupils by suelo popular writers as 
Virginia Baker, Susie M. Best, Maude M. Grant, 
Bertha bE. Bush, Mary Bailey and others. Most of 


the selections are of only four, etcht, twelve or sis 
teen line Something especially 
every month, and those suitable tor any time or or 
casion, Brightest and most usable collection pub 
lished, Price toe, 

Dance of the Dunces. By Harriette 
capital drill and pantomime tor eight 
either boys or girls,or both, by cents, 

Drills and Marches--Rook, Full explanations ae 
company each drill, so that even in the hands of an 
inexperienced teacher the entertainment will prove 
a success, The following tithes suggest the variety 
and effectiveness of this practical hook : Toop Drill | 
and Mareh-—for sixteengiris; Waiter Drill, for eight 
girls; Doll Dell, for any number of little girls, New 
Tambourine Drill, for twelve girls; QOoill of the 
fattle Patriots; Broom brill; Unibretla Mareh, | 
Dumb-bell Orill; Mother Goose Medley; Dairy 
Maid’s Drill; New Fan Drill; Burlesque Fan Drill 
(boys); Lily March and Song, 25 cents, 

Favorite Primary Speaker, The. An excellentcol 
lection obover 00 silople, brightand pretty recita 
tions and litthe dintogues for tots from five to eight 
years of age. The pieces avernge about twelve 
tines each and relate to matters of interest to little 
folks, &0 pages, ZO cents, 

Fin de Siecle Thanksgiving Exercises. Material 
forseveralentertainments, Separate program for 
each grade, Origiual songs, recitations, dialogues 
and many other features, 15 cents, 

Harvest Time. By Laura Rountree Smith. Littl Pil 
erim Maids and Sailor Boys. Boy as turkey, girls as 
various fruits. Severalsongs to familiarairs, As 
mauy children may take part as desired. 10 cents, 

‘“‘Help-U"’ Thanksgiving Collection, The, Dia- 
logues: Thanksgiving at MeCarthy’s, A Thanks- 
giving Dream, A Different Point of View, by KE. M, 
Qgiptill; In Sixteen Hundred and Twenty-one, by 
Clara Denton; Polly Prim’s Puritan Pupils, by HH, 
. Eldridge; Uncle Sam's Thanksgiving Dinner, by 
H. ©, Eldridge, exercises and Drills: The 
Jolly Poppercorns, by Harriette Wilbur. Seven 
Little Pilgrim Maids and Ten Little Pilgrims, by 
Clara J, Denton, Also an abundance of good songs 
and recitations, 25 cents, e 

How to Celebrate. Washington's Birthday, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas and the birthdays of authors and 
noted men, Twenty full and complete programs 
suited to any school, 25 cents, 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas. By Charles 
(Shoemaker, Bright and taking. Can be given 
on stage or platform. Costume simple, 30 cents, 

li We Were You and You Were Us. A humorous 
welcome song. This is a splendid prelude to any 
program. The children wonder how cordial the 
welcome would be if audience and actors exchanged 
places. For any number of children, 25 cents, 

Little Puritans’ Peace Meal, The. A colonial nov- 
elty action song for any number of little Puritans 
and Indian girls. The words are clever and the 
music just What it ought to be, 25cents. 

Little Thanksgiving Workers. Anaction song for 
one or more little girls. Describes the preparation 
for the annual feast day most effectively. A pleas- 
ing melody which little singers will relish. Not 
difficult. 25 cents, 


hy Clara ! 
The | 





excelsior | 


especially tor] 


THE YEAR’S ENTERTAINMENTS 
Something for Every Month of the School Year } 
See page 84 for full description i 


De ee a i i i i A A i i A A i i i A i i i i i i i i i i i a A 
appropriate for! 


Wilbur, A | 
performers, | 


‘h and Drill. By 
Drill and ex 
knitting, 


Little Grandmother's Mare 
Alice Cook butler ‘or Sor dl girts, 
ercise With candlesticks, teacups and 
Costumes very effective, 15 cents, 

Newsboys’ Thanksgiving, The —A joliy new play. 
Four city Hewsboys go to the country on Thanks 
viving Day, Make the acquaintance of Farmer 
Brown and his family, have a merry time anda 
vood dinner, Sensible, but full of fun, 6 male, 4 
female characters, No troublesome requirements, 
Time, 40 minutes, 15 cents, 

November's Crown, A new spectacular entertain- 
ment for Thanksgiving, Includes “Thanksgiving 
in Brownie Land.’ Kasyto present, but brilliant 
and pleasing. For t4gtirlsand boys, 15 cents, 

| School Plays for Festive Days. By Archibald 

} Humboldt. Morethana score of the richest, spic 

jest orivinal dialogues for all grades,from primary to 
high sehool, and for mixed erades, No bother- 
some requirements, A delightful collection, 300e, 

School Songs for Closing Day. We Harriette 

Wilbur, Contains a numberof most excellent orig 

| inal songs forthe last day celebrations. Some have 

original music, while others are set to familiar tunes, 

\ very practical collection of songs suited to all 
grades, Brightand pleasing, 15 cents, 

Thankful Bobby. A solo for a small boy, A de- 
lightful Thanksgiving number. Expressive words, 
alively melody, with range suited toa small bov's 
voice, and an appropriate accompaniment. Bobbys 

| gives good reasons for being thankful—from a boy’s 

| Viewpoint. 25 cents, 

Thanksgiving Entertainment. By 
| Richards, A complete exercise with recitations, 
songs, etc, for several pupils or entire school, le, 
| Thanksgiving Entertainments Por All Grades. 

Two complete programs for Thanksgiving with 

ample material, including music, for rendering 
them. Also Programs for Library Day, Selected 
from Year's Mutertainments. Price le. 

Thanksgiving Songster, The. By Eflie Louise 
kKooule, Songs ot Thanksgiving time for old and 
young, Solos, duets and choruses; serious, sen 
sible, pathetic and humorous, AH phases of the 
season woven into mirthtul and enchanting song, 
The only collection of Thanksgiving songs of this 
character, 25 cents, 


| The Turkey's School. 








Rosemary 











By Laura Rountree Smith 

| A Thanksgiving play, including songs and drill, 438 

characters, Less may be used. A Merry Thanks 
giving. by Nellie G. Mustain. 
and children for singing, Tl eents, 

Trainto Mauro, The. The station agent's trouble 
Witha talkative lady and her terrible child. Vers 
popul: ned very comic, le eents, 

Turkey Drill, The. A. nonsense comedy song drill 

| for boys or young men, a suggestion of Thanksgty 
ing Day. 1eents, | 


Six characters, 








ere chheekmentiiiee = | 


Tiny Tot’s Speaker. Hfachild can talk there's a 
piece Toft hin. Phe authors have had a large ex 
perience ino writing for the youngest of the Jittle 
folks. Tn this book for the Wee Ones” they are at 
ther best, Over 0 bright pieces, prose and verse, 
rangingindength from four lines to half a page, 
andallbotinterest for very voung children, 15 cents, 

"Twas Thee! "Twas Thou! and Thisl Avow! 
\ Quaker contention, A delightiul song, Very 
droll and quaint, Por any occasion, Very popu 
lar, Duet forsmathboy and girl Words and meu- 
sie by Elie Louise Kooule. 25 cents, 

| Twentieth Century Thanksgiving Exercises, The. 

Provides an abundance of choice new material in 
clidingseveral dialogues for celebrating Thanksgiv 
ingin the schoolroom, Practical, gratifying, sen 





sible, [Ts cents, 
Two Invitations, The. For Thanksgiving. A jolly 
Hew operetta, Fun from: hegianing to end. Phe 
music is bright and catehy. Full of clever bits, 


Masy towive. Ford boys and} virks. 
Uncte Peter's Visit to the School. 
for 2nale and 4 femalecharacters. lominutes, 5 ets. 
Uncle Sam and Columbia. By. Harriette Wilbur 
A patriotic march and drill for ten boys and ten 
cirls. 1 cents, 

Uncle Sam’s Brigade. A wnique patriotic novelty, 
by Ale Louise Koogle.  Tntroduces camping scene, 
bright, new songs, spiey dialog, ele. A pleasing fi 
nile of national airs and beautiful tableaux, Any 
number boys and Uncle Sam. ll cents, 

Wait's Thanksgiving, The. By Ilizabeth fF. Gup 
till, An intensely pathetic little play of unnsuial 
character, Of absorbing interest from start to finish. 
The appreciation ofa lady of afluence shown some 
destitute newsboys for their sterling integrity leads 
to the recovery of her little son, whothad been kid- 
happed and not drowned as she supposed, For inter- 
mediate or mixed grades, 5 mates and 4 females; 
nore ifdesired, 3; hour, 25 cents, 

We Wouldn’t Say a Word, But ’Tis Quite 
Absurd. A shocking state of affairs depicted, 
For any number of Puritan boys and girls, A 
clever little song for any time, especially good for 
Thanksgiving exercises, 25 cents, 

Wiant’s Drills, By Lucia 
M. Wiant, Supervisor of 
Klocution and Physical 
Culture, Dayton, Ohio, 
Schools, Yankee Doodle 
Drill — Flower Drill- 
Marching ‘Through Geor- 
gia, twodrills,primaryand 
advanced,— Wand Drill 
Red, White and Blue Drill 

Aesthetic Drill or Pos- 


15 cents, 
Acomie dialogue 









Gen New Anlls 


or Shoals 


ings—Flag Drill—Broom- 
stick Drill —Cadet Drill, 
Fach drill so fully and 


clearly explained that it 
becomes a pleasuretoteach 
pupils these attractive 
gymnastics, 25 cents, 7 

Young Folks’ Entertainments. Rook, Contains 
motion songs, concert pieces, pantomimes, tanbour- 
ine and tan drills, tableaux, ete, 25 cts, 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. Shoemaker. One of 

the best dialogue books in print. For children of 
twelve to fifteen years. 25e, 

Young Folks’ Recitations. Shoemaker, An ex- 


cellent selection of recitations. For children of. fif- 





The above is only a partial list of the large and complete line of Entertainment 


Books which we carry in stock. A co 
tations, Dialogues, Tableaux, Plays, Drill 


lls, Marches, etc., sent Free on request. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, - 


teen years, 25c, 


y of our Descriptive Catatogue of Reci- 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Schoolhouse Pig 


‘‘The schoolhouse pig’’ is the latest 
result of the effort being made to intro- 
duce a more extensive raising of live 
stock in the South. In some sections 
wealthy patrons give a pig or shoat to 
the school children of the local district. 
The older boys construct a pen for it in 
a suitable place on the school grounds. 
The smaller boys gather pine needles 
and other leaves for a bed and the girls 
daily collect the scraps of food left from 
the lunches and carry them to the feed 
trough. Over Saturday and Sunday a 
boy living near the school sees to the 
feeding. At the end of the year the pig 
is disposed of. In some districts it is 
killed and served at a district banquet. 
At others it may be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used to buy books for the school 
library or for any other need of the 
school. The object is to teach the value 
of thrift and economy. Incidentally the 
young people learn something about hog 
‘aising that will yield rich returns when 
they are settled on farms of their own. 
The greatest attention is needed to keep 
the pig from being overfed. -arents 
say the children carry away lunch baskets 
fairly groaning with eatables, yet they 
come home at night hungry enough to 
eat a threshing man’s meal. They have 
divided liberally with the schcolhouse 
pig.- -Ohio Teacher. 





A Chicago firm will not employ a high 
school 
least. 96 per cent of the following list of 
words: Immensely, accommodation, 
wholly, losing, analysis, permissible, 
discernible, wilful, statistics, privilege, 
henefited, eighths, disappearance,  ac- 





| knowledgment, 
| criticising, 
ceipted, 





Dansville, N. Y. 





occurrence, nuisance, 
dissipate, re 
grievous, 


defenseless, 
develop, necessary, 
separate. 


twelfth, 


An International Recreation Congress 
is to be held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
October 2 to 6. ‘Preparedness — for 
Peace’’ is the motto on the published 
announcement, and ‘*Community build 
ing and character building through play,’’ 
the purpose. This will be the tenth an 
niversary of the Playground and Recre- 
ation League of America. Secretary of 
War Baker, General Leonard Wood. 
Thomas Mott Osborne, Gov. Ferris, 
Supt. William H. Wirt of Gary fame, 
are announced as some of the speakers. 
From 1387 cities and towns recent re 
ports of activities in that line have come 
to the Association. 


+ 


The country child is entitled to as good 
a school as the city child. He sheuld 
have a professionally trained teacher, 
who is paid an adequate salary. The 
rural schools should have good super- 
vision. We believe the county superin- 
tendent of schools, as well as the city 
superintendent, should be chosen solely 
on acount of academic and _ professional 
qualifications, executive ability and good 
character. We are convinced that his 
selection should be determined by some 
method other than that of popular elec- 
tion, which is usually influenced by con- 
siderations other than educational. We 
further recommend the consolidation of 
schools wherever practicable. —Resolu- 
tion of Department of Superintendence, 
Detroit, February, 1916. 





It is our duty as psychologists and 
teachers to show our pupils the value of 
having each day and hour of the day 
some definite task to perform. When 
one task is done, habit should be so es- 
tablished that it will call up another task 
to be performed. For example, a boy 
has certain chores to do. As soon as the 
chickens are fed, he should carry in the 
wood, pump the water for the cows and 
hunt the eggs. After having once es- 
tablished a definite routine, everything 
should unwind easily each day, as yarn 
from a skein. A_ boy who does this at 
home will never be at a loss for some- 
thing to do next at school. He will get 
his lesson in reading, study his spelling 
lesson and work his problems in arith- 
metic, without being told before begin- 
ning each task that that one thing is to 
be done. I find some teachers are so 
erratic that they will not let a class get 
definite habits in school.—School News 
and Practical Educator. 


graduate who can not. spell at. | 
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Drawing Lesson 
‘Free. 





D. R. Augsburg, author of “Augsburg’s 
Drawing,” was the discoverer of the four 
fundamental elements of Drawing ~ Posi- 
tion, Direction, Form = and Proportion, 
With these elements Drawing is made 
much more simple than the old way and 
far more effective. 


AUGSBURG 
SYSTEM oF DRAWING 


Simple to Teach 
and Easy to Learn 
Mr. Augsburg has spent years building 
upaSystemof Drawing that is not only 
the basis of form and color, but lays the 
foundation for the Arts and Crafts, as well 
as the Engineering Profession and De- 
signing, Itisa system that all Teachers 
can teach and practically all pupils Jearn, 
We want to send every Teacher a Free 
Lesson in one of the Augsburg Courses, 
Just send your name, 


THE AUGSBURG SYSTEM 
2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Il. 











e The Key bs tga 
°. Stop Forgetting 


ncreaseYour Efficiency 
The secret of business and social 
success is the ability to remember, 
1 can make your mind an infalli- 
ble classified index from whieh 
sou ean énstantly select thoughts, 
fucts, figures, names, faces,  En- 
ables you to concentrate, develop 
self coutrol, overcome bashfulness, 
think on your feet, address an an 
dience, kasy. Simple. The result 
of 20 years’ experience in develop 
ing memories of thousands of 
students, Write today for copy of 
my book, “‘How to Remember” 
























Prof. and Copyrighted Lnteusely Interest 
Henry ing Memory test Free, also how to 
Lickson, obtain PREE copy of iny hook “How to Speak 
Principal SEAL 


Dickson School of Memory, 791 Hearst Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 













The University of Chicago 


oe WR 
in addition to resident ye i 
H 0M work, offers also instruc- ff 


° Tt i 
tion by correspondence. (ija4 
25th Year 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE"! 


The war has created a great demand 

r and unlimited opportunities for those 
y who know Sr French, German or 
Italian, Now isthe time to betterQour 
position and increase your salary. You 
can learn quickly and easily, at 
PV home, during spare moments, by the 


Language Phone-Method 


and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


You simply listen to the living voice of a native 


For detailed in- N 
formation address | Piped 


U. of C. (Div, Wi Chicago, Ill. miter 


Tower 















professor pronounce the foreign language, over 
and over, until you know it. Our records fit all talking machines, Write for 
tree “Language Treatise,’ teachers special diseount and trial offer. 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD, 964 Putnam Bidg., 2 West 45th St., WY. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Allteachers shouldtry the U.S. Government examina 
tions soon to be held throughout the entire country. 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $180); 
have short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. 0105, Rochester, N for schedule 
showing all examination dates and plé and large 4 
scriptive book, showing the positions obtainable an 
giving many sample examination questions, wl 
will be sent free of charge. 


J : 

Illinois Training School for Nurses 

FOUNDED 1880 . 
Accredited by the Illinois State Board of Nurse Ex- 
aminers. Offers a three year course of training to women 
who wish to enter the nursing profession. Practical 
perience in Cook County hospital, 2200 beds. Private 4 
experience, provided in other institutions. rors “ 
applicants must meet the requirements of good heal a 
aye (19-35) of good moral character, having had one are 
High School instruetion or its educational equivalent. he 

school catalog and blanks will be sent on application to t 


Chicago, Ill. 
0 eae 











Superintendent of Nurses, 509 Honore St., 


The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers 
Write for catalog C. 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 









HEKTOGRAPIL MFG. 4 
4 DUPLICATOR C0. 
16 Murray Sty y, city 





e Debates, Essays, ete. prepared ew 
rations, der, Fourteen yours’ expert 


Miller’s Literary Agency, 211 Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, 
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Optical Accuracy --- 
Mechanical Precision--- 
Practical Construction 


Our sixty years of steadily 
broadening experience is your 
warrant of superior optics, cor- 
rect mechanics, and improve- 
ments that have been proved 
valuable by practical use. 


Rausch [omb 


Microscopes 


Our many models are specially 
adapted tothe particular work which each will 
be required to do—some for classroom demon- 
strations, some tor laboratory work, some for ex- 
acting research some for a combination of uses, 

Model F2 (illustrated) is a highly desira- 
ble model for general laboratory or home 
use. Price $31.50. 

Other models from $18 up, fully described 
and illustrated in our price list and catalog. 

Write tor it—it is sent free on request. 

Special ‘Terms to Educational Institutions. 


Rausch £¥ lomb Optical ©. 


407 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Leading makers in America of P hotoyraphice Lenses, 
scopes, Projection Lanterns, (Balopticons), 


and other high-grade optical products, 


Micro- 








New 


Supplementary Readers 


Dramatic Readers 
Kirst to Fourth Grade 
Storyland in Play. Color plates.... .45 
Stories to Act. Wickes, ( ‘olor plates.....e006 .46 
Story Hour Plays. Goman, Color elite 3 


Sunbonnets and Overalls: A Dramatic Re: 
and an Operetta, HMogate-Grover, 


Shinner, 






er 
Color plates .40 


Fairy Plays tor Children, (oodlander, Hi: ult 
DMOBs occcccccrcccccccvecescesvcercenevercceccece AS 
Greek Photoplays.  Seachrest. 200 half tone 
from photographs and color Plates. ceeee evecees 


Legend, History, Satianey 
Krom Kourth to Kighth Grade 


Hiawatha Industrial Reader. Prowd/oo!, 


506 oi .d a cea dud sca beissiceiianss desis 50 
Vocational Reader, /ressey, Half tones...+- 
Hindu Tales. WW’ Wiston, Color plates......+++ nO 


Little Pioneers. Warren, Line dr: uwings...+» .45 
Overall Boys in Switzerland. Grover, 


rs elie 

MET el sis Sih sa ochRG Las aa ciowp as eee ee oeoe ede nT) 
Washington: A Virginia Cavalier. Livre: 
Lives OF Great Men, Mace, Line dr awings 

EET Csi oe Obs chained eases: socaan sere 35 
Stories Pictures Telln Carpenter, Wirst to 
eighth grade. Half tones of masterpieces, Paper 

Write for list of 82 Winners 

Rand McNally & Company 


New York 








Chicago ‘ : 
a 
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Water Colors, Colored Crayons 


PRANG Drawing Papers Drawing Books 
INDUSTRIA bs Fei. 
ART: "MATERIA PRANG 


S te 
Rasreaan cance an 


Bost os 


Da! 
Atlant ‘a 
Toronto 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The War and Education 


Among other after-effects of the war 
in Kurope, there will quite surely be a 
change in educational methods and aims 
in England. After noting the Germans’ 
ability to maintain themselves through 
their own resources when cut off from 
supplies from other parts of the world, 
the British have been convinced of the 
necessity of industrial education. They 
see how they have been hieiaunen 
through the lack of scientific direction 
for their energies. It was recently 
pointed out in the house of lords that all 
of the motor power used in England 
could be produced at one-third of the ac- 
tual cost at present if more scientific 
methods were applied to the designing 
and operating of machinery and that the 
coal wasted would pay the interest on 
two and a half billion dollars after the 
war. Latin, Greek and other classical 
studies, accompanied by an expert knowl- 
edge of cricket and other outdoor games, 
traditionally considered the proper kind 
of education at Oxford and Cambridge, 
are now being supplanted by courses in 
chemistry, engineering and other practi- 
‘al scientific subjects. Scholarships are 
now being awarded for industrial train- 
ing instead of professional training as 
has been the case in the past. At the 
beginning of the war there were not more 
than 1,500 trained chemists in England, 
only 500 more than were employed by 
four German concerns alone. Now, how- 
ever, there are more students receiving 
instruction in chemistry than ever before 
in the country’s history; ten new teach- 
ing universities, aiming chiefly at indus- 
trial education, have been established. 
Various measures are being taken to in- 
sure the country’s industriai prepared 
ness in the future. 


Songs for Riley Day 


James Whitcomb Riley wrote to Fritz 
Krull: ‘‘l have been hearing of you and 
how your music has improved mine,—so 
that 1 am eager indeed to be one of your 
already great and growing audience. ”’ 
Mr. Krull has set many of the Riley 
poems to music, and they are used ex- 
tensively in the Indiana schools. Any 
school observing Riley day would add 
wonderfully to the attractiveness of the 
program by having some of these de- 
lightful songs: ‘‘An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine,”’’ ‘‘Little Orphant Annie,’’ ‘*'The 
Jean Bag,’’ ‘‘The Raggedy Man,’’ 
“There Little Girl, Don’t Cry,’’ are 
among the selections he has made. 
These are published by TV. Krull Pub 
lishing Co., 2041 ‘Talbott Ave., Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 





Making Nature Study Popular 


An illustration of iow the leaders of 
the boy scouts of America are improving 
the remarkable opportunity opened by 
the boy’s natural interest in ‘‘scouting,’’ 
is found in the September number of the 
official Scout magazine, Boy’s Life. 
There, ina new department carrying the 
alluring title ‘‘On Nature’s ‘I'rail,’’ na- 
ture study is made popular. ‘The depart- 
ment is conducted by an authority on 
nature subjects well known to educators, 
Dr. Edward IF. Bigelow. 





Denoyer-Geppert Co., is the title of a 


new map publishing company in Chicago. 


Mr. Denoyer has been for three years 
head of the editorial department of A. 
J. Nystrom & Co., and Mr. Geppert has 
been connected with the same map-pub- 
lishing firm for eleven years, with a wide 
experience in the various activities of 
the business. ‘he new company’s first 
work will be an entirely new series of 
ten Ancient and European History wall 
maps edited by Professor James H. 
Breasted and Carl F. Huth, Jr., of the 
University of Chicago and Samuel B. 
Harding of the University of Indiana. 





Dickens’s “A Christmas Carol’’ is now 
available on the Victrola, and is included 
in the September list of Victor records. 
It is dramatized by the well-known Dick- 
ens impersonator, William Sterling 
Battis, and is given in the form ofa 
monologue in the character of Scrooge. 
It is complete in four parts on two 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


STATE SUPT. M. P. SHAWKEY of West Virginia says: — 


“I am convinced that your method has great merit in it. 





It is 


founded on natural laws, and is bound to produce good results.” 


The Master Teachers of All Ages 


Have Taught Through Story 


Some day YOU will use THE STORY METHOD. Why not decide to use it at once! 


While you have been thinking about using THE STORY METHOD it has delighted 
thousands of teachers and mothers and many thousands of children. 
are found in all parts of the United States, Canada, in Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Australia, the Philippines, England, China, and Japan. 
year and Jet 5,000 more teachers get ahead of you! 


Our customers 


Why should you wait another 


Marvelous Results Have Been Achieved with this Method 


CLASSES of ordinary first grade pupils during their first year have read eight primers, 


eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more than thirty-four hundred pages, 
That they understood what they read is shown by the fact that after a single silent reading 
\ of a ten or twelve page story from a third reader these pupils, including many only five years 


_ old, would skip to the front and tell the story in their own words in good English. 
The result obtained in spelling is another important feature. By the end of the first three months, these pupils had mastered 


for reading purposes more than one thousand words. 


than six hundred words. 


By the end of the first year, they could spell or write from dictation more 


Some of these pupils were used in Institute work to demonstrate the results that had been obtained. At one Institute a six 
year old Norwegian boy, who had been in school less than eight months, read to the delight of all present, selections made by the 
teachers from books belonging to all grades below the high school. 

The teachers and several college professors then proposed at random the following words: convention, intervention, sub- 


traction, extraction, multiplication, grasshopper, apple blossom, butterfly, congratulation, addition. 





You can imagine the 





surprise of all when he spelled each of the ten words correctly. 
Nor can teachers unacquainted with the Story Method understand how these results are possible. 


nor by phonic analysis, 
easily explained. 


These results were not secured by memorizing mere word forms, 


This is 


It is due to the nature of the introductory work provided for the pupils and to the nature of the equipment provided for the use 
of the teacher in The Story Method Manual, The Story Primer, The Story Method Phonic Cards, Charts, and Seat Work. 

For the first eight weeks of school the author has arranged twenty units of work (really play-work) involving accurate ear 
and eye training and the development of the vocal organs and the building of more than eight hundred phonic words. This 
work has been thoroughly systematized and all the details and all the sequences have been so carefully worked out, not only for each 
day and each lesson but for each word, syllable and sound, that even the untrained teacher or mother has no difficulty in presenting 


her work in perfect harmony with the laws of apperception. 


related unknown’”’ and only one unknown fact is ever presented at one time. 
But all this systematic arrangement would fail if the method did not recognize that the proper motive for inducing the attention of 


children is pleasure. 
important part. 
takes advantage of this value. 


The Manual contains 33 full page illustrations. 


than 220 illustrations. 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
“The best results | have ever seen in primary reading and spell 
ing were secured by following this method, I heartily recom- 
mend it as the most scientific and interesting method | know.” 


STELLA CAMPBELL, Denver, Colo. 


“My little foreign children loved it from the moment of pre- 
sentation and now read with such joy in expression. Surely 
you are to be congratulated upon having found such a ‘royal 
road to learning.’ ”’ 


ALICE MEDILL, Third Grade, Seattle, Washington. 


“T feel that it is worth the full price to keep for use with back- 
ward pupils,” 


ALICE RHODA HARVEY, Wilmington, Delaware. 


“I do not think it can be surpassed. I shall take pleasure in 
telling my fellow teachers about it.” 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“The earning to read’ process, as you unfold it, is so simple 
and attractive that every child responds with delight and en- 
thusiasm; and the early and easily acquired independence of 
the pupils will recommend your method to every primary 
teacher.” 

N. C. MACDONALD, State Inspector of Consoli- 
dated, Graded and Rural Schools, Valley City, 
N. Dak. 

“Thisis a very fine book of yours, and I wish to give it my 

heartiest endorsement fur use in the public schools.”’ 


(MISS) HELENA PEARSON, Superintendent Private 
Kindergarten, Whitman, Mass. 


“T have never had such splendid results in phonetic work or 
such fine readers as I have had this year. In previous years I 
have felt that the children lacked independence. It is very 
seldom now that I am called upon for help. They will have 
read twenty books at the end of the year, and their power of 
mastering new words is considered wonderful by all those who 
have heard them read.” 


MRS. M. J. KINNE. 

“My teaching experience covers a period of sixteen years, 
twelve of which were spentin the Minneapolis Schools, and I 
have never used nor seen in use any method of teaching read- 
ing which approaches “The Story Method’ in logical develop- 
ment and efliciency.” 

MAUD L. DUNCAN, Mitchell, S. Dak. 

“T have never seen a method that I enjoy teaching as I do 
this. There is an inspiration in each lesson, and the children 
dearly love the tive little fairies and the dwarfs.” 


G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Much has been said about the educative value of play. 


RUBY T. KERNS, Richmond, Va. 


“Though I have beena student at Columbia University and 
have my Primary Professional Certificate from the University 
of Virginia, I consider The Story Method far superior to any 
other method I have used.” 


PROF. T. J. COATES, First Rural School Super- 
visor of Kentucky. 

Said toa body of teachers, to Whom he was having the Story 
Method presented, ‘I want you to hear every word Mr. Lewis 
has to say. You know I thoroughly believe in what he has or | 
would not have brought him here with me. He has given you 
a scientilic arrangement of the old blue-backed speiling book, 
plus all the good features of the best modern methods of teach. 
ing reading and none of the objectionable features.” 

MRS. S. J. WILLIAMS, (nee Ruth O. Dyer), For- 
merly Supervisor of Training School, State 
Normal, Conway, Ark. 

“Asa teacher who has done primary work for thirteen years, 
I consider the results gained from the teaching of this method 
nothing short of marvelous. 1 wish every primary teacher in 
the country could have a set of the books and could be persuad- 
ed to try them in her class. This wish is voiced for the sake of 
the teacher as well as for the sake of the many children who 
must learn to read.” 


SUPT. W. O. HOPPER, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


“This method has our unqualified endorsement. We shall 
continue to use it in the Mt. Sterling Schools.”’ 


REV. A. M. LEYDEN, Pastor St. Francis Church, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

“The Sister who teaches the first grade in St. Francis School 
has found your Story Method most helpful in teaching the 
little ones to read, especially the children of foreigners.” 
SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS, St. Joseph’s 

School, Pocatello, Idaho. 

“T am very much pleased with it. It is the most practical 
and thorough method I have yet seen. I shall take pleasure in 
recommending the Method to other teachers,” 

Sincerely yours, Sister M. Pacifica. 
MRS. ADA B. WOODWARD, Primary Teacher, 
Dallas, Texas, and Instructor in Primary Methods 
in Oak Cliff Summer Normal, Dallas, Tex. 


“It has proved such a boon to me I will urge my teachers to 
getit. I used my class (of tirst year pupils) in demonstrating 
your methods to my students yesterday, and they were amazed 
at the results,”’ 


4707 St. Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


The method of procedure is always from the ‘‘known to the nearest 


Hence in all the sense training and word building, fascinating songs, stories, games and play-work have an 
But the Lewis Story Method is the one method that actually 
Each story, each song, and each game has a definite purpose which it surely and rapidly accomplishes. 
The Seat Work contains 100 illustrations, and the complete outfit contains more 
See article on page 17 of the September number of this magazine and also article on page 22 of this number. 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for Wo- 
men, Office of The President, Tallahassee, Fla. 


““Yourmanual is wonderful. 1 think the book the most con- 
cise and yct complete compendium of reading that I have seen, 
for all Classes, irrespective of grades.”’ 


L. O. HOPKINS, Charleston, West Virginia. 

“T am delighted with it. I consider it the best of all the 
methods [ have ever used, 

“Ido wish our State would adopt your ‘THE STORY PRI- 
MER.’ The explanatory stories for the teacher to tell aid so 
much in expression in reading. J shall do all I can towards 
getting my friends to order the method.”’ 


AGNES S. LOVE, Rio Vista, Calif. 
“IT shall take great pleasure in recommending it as I consider 
the results of its use simply wonderful.” 


MAUDE HUx, Ritter, Oregon. 
“Tam delighted with the method and the children are doing 
wonderfully well.”’ 


OLIVE CHAMBERS, Burt, Mich. 
“We are overjoyed with the results of this method. I take 
great pleasure in telling my friends about it.’’ 


B. T. AMSBERRY, Housatonic, Mass. 
“IT consider it the best method of teaching reading that I have 
found in fifteen years of first grade work.”’ 


MRS. G. W. YEAGER, Duncan, Okla. 


“T am delighted with it. 1 think it the best I have ever seen.” 


MRS. J. O. EVANS, one of many delighted mothers. 
“Taman enthusiast over your method of teaching reading 
and spelling. My child has done wonderful work. I wish 
every child in the worid could start out with your method. 
I would love to teach it, but 1 am not a school teacher.” 
LILLIAN A. LIPPMAN, Chancellor Ave. School, 
Irvington, " 

“I am weil pleased with the results obtained. The teaching 
of reading has been more of a pleasure than ever before in my 
seven years’ experience, Noother class has shown such a lively 
interest and pleasure in their work, and no other class has been 
able to read so many booksduring the year. 1 am also delighted 
with the results obtained in spelling.” 


MRS. T. W. DYCHES, Castle Dale, Utah. 

“f find it is excellent and I have accomplished wonderful re- 
sults, I could never do without it now and I hope our state 
will adopt it.” 


R. L. KANE, Weyerhouser, Wis. 

“Thad i who were all beginners and could not 
speak a word of English. These pupils after seven months, 
are now able to read from almost any first or second reader. 


October 1916 
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The Teacher in the Community 


MAN asked a teacher if she 
had read a certain book, men- 
tioning one which was then 
attracting wide attention. 

“‘No,’”’ she replied almost 
with irritation, ‘I haven’t 
had time for twenty years to read anything 
but primers and first readers. ’’ 

This woman was proud of her devotion to 
her work, proud that she was giving herself 
without reserve to the insistent demands of 
the schoolroom. She considered herself a 
martyr and she gloried in her martyrdom. 
No doubt she was teaching well the modern 
equivalents for the a—-b—abs of olden days. 
No doubt her children were more than ex- 
cellent in number work and could write little 
stories in English better than the pupils of 
teachers who were not such slaves to routine 
duties, 

Without doubt this teacher was giving val- 
uable service, but isn’t there another side to 
the question? The full duty of a teacher is 
not discharged when she has spent five hours 
a day in the schoolroom and the rest of her 
waking hours in technical preparation for the 
daily grind. That is not living; that is re- 
ducing life to deadly dullness and getting out 
of it only dust and ashes. 

If such a woman was really a good teacher 
in spite of this narrow, contracted, pitiful con- 
dition, what a great teacher she might have 
been could she have climbed the hillside ever so 
little distance and glimpsed her possibilities! 

The live teacher must be a part of the com- 
munity in which her lot is cast. That com- 
munity will have much to give whether it be 
asmall rural district or lies in the heart of a 
great city. The teacher, in turn, will have 
abundant opportunity to give of herself for 
the general good, 

A most successful superintendent in the 
middle west once said, ‘‘If I had to choose 
between the teacher who went home every 
night with a pile of papers to look over or who 
spent her entire evenings in preparing the 
next day’s work, and the one who forgot: 
school and went into an entirely different at- 
mosphere, I would choose the latter.”’ 

Such a one brings to the classroom the glow 
of enthusiasm and a freshened vitality that 
often outweighs mere technical preparation. 
She may not go through her day’s work with 
such precision as the teacher who limited her 
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reading to first grade literature, but red blood 
will flow in her veins and she will carry her 
school ahead to spontaneous achievement. 
She will be an inspiration. Is work with 
youth worth anything without vital inspira- 
tion that stirs to enthusiasm? 

This does not mean that the teacher should 
spend every night in frivolity. She need not 
be an expert dancer, a habitual theater goer, 
or a devotee of the moving picture, but she 
should take her place in the community and 
have her share in the wholesome life of it. 

In a small town or in a rural district this is 
comparatively easy if the teacher will respond 
to the natural openings. There is always more 
or less club life in which she is expected to 
take part. Here she will often be asked to 
give far more than she receives, and to take 
the lead. Her training, in the eyes of the 
patrons, fits her for a prominent place on the 
program committee, often on the social 
committee. She will be considered an author- 
ity on every subject. Much of this may, at 


first, seem irksome but it is the open door to 
service, 


Through its activities she will knit 


every parent closer to her. Through this social 
association she will learn thing's about the boys 
and girls who sit before her under the re- 
straint of school discipline that she could 
never discover in the formal daily routine. 

Every bit of information that a teacher can 
gain about her children is a help towards 
making her a greater and greater success. 
Kvery glimpse she can gain of their home life 
isof value. These glimpses open the way to 
greater usefulness to the child and help one 
live deeper and deeper down into the com- 
munity. Every teacher should be a vital part 
of the town or social center in which her lot 
is cast, not merely a hired servant, some- 
times not worthy her hire. 

Business used to be merely buying and sell- 
ing or transacting affairs with individuals or 
corporations that remained strangers. All 
that is changed. 

There is a flourishing manufacturing estab- 
lishment that keeps a card catalogue of its 
customers. Into this catalogue goes every bit 
of information that can be gathered through 
their salesmen, through the paper or from 
correspondence. If a customer adds a new 
front to his building, moves into a new store, 
buys a house or an automobile, or marries— 
these, being of prime interest to the customer, 
become at once a part of the working capital 
of the manufacturer. If a buyer visits the 
factory, he at once becomes something more 
than John Smith, for the individual who en- 
tertains him has definite data upon which to 
base both pleasant chat and real business talk. 
When a letter goes out from the house it car- 
ries a personal word that is like a hearty 
handshake. 

That teacher is not wasting her time who 
in odd moments listens to the boy tell about 
his sister’s party, his new roller skates or the 
modern farm machinery that his father has 
just purchased. She should like to talk over 
with her girls their new clothes, an interest- 
ing story in a magazine, a new doll, or the 
last flower freshly blossoming in mother’s 
garden, 

In a city the problem is different and will 
of necessity remain so, Yet even here the 
live teacher can make herself felt. She may 
never become a part of the social life of any 
exclusive set, but she may make for herself a 
place of helpful friendliness. The place waits 


(Continued on page 72) 
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The Teacher’s Blackboard Illustration of Columbus, the Discoverer 





The Story of Columbus on the Sand-Table 


g->|N THE early days of autumn 
we began to develop the story 
; ‘a of Columbus, a story rich in 
' ih ( material, from the little boy 
Rs ae looking longingly over the vast 

a unknown sea, through the 
preparation for sailing, the remarkable voy- 
age and finally the discovery. 

A friend lent me a beautifully illustrated 
volume of Irving’s ‘‘Life and Voyages of Co- 
lumbus,’’ which I took to school for the chil- 
dren to enjoy with me. Every day a bit of 
this interesting story was told or read. The 
first week we dwelt upon the childhood and 
early life of Columbus,—how as a child he 
loved the sea and longed for a boat of his 
own, wherein he could explore the unknown 
seas, and how, finally, he gained his heart’s 
desire. 

In the following week his childhood was 
left behind, and the story of Columbus’s aim 
and purpose in life were talked about, fol- 
lowed closely by his wanderings in search of 
aid for his great undertaking. The children 
illustrated this part of his life by drawings 
and paper cuttings. 

In the third week the stories became even 
more thrilling as the voyages of the great 
man were described. 
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BY MARGRETEL. PETERSEN 


From the simple story outline we got some 
interesting blackboard language and spelling. 
But, best of all, the lesson which the pupils 
learned from the life of Columbus was that 
of Perseverance. It was at this time we 
learned the old and well known poem, ‘‘Try, 
Try Again.”’ 
’Tis a lesson you should heed, 
Try, try again; 
If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try again; 
Then your courage shall appear, 
For if you will persevere 
You will conquer, never fear, 
Try, try again. 
Also we learned to sing the following words 
to a tune in ‘‘Child’s Garden of Songs:”’ 


Columbus sailed across the sea, 

And found this land for you and me; 
Three lonely ships beneath the sky; 
The ocean sang a lullaby; 

God held the stars like candles bright 
To guide Columbus through the night. 


The sailors feared the great unknown, 
But he with faith stood firm alone; 
His sturdy courage day by day 

3raved anxious doubt and long delay. 
He kept the course with sturdy hand 
Until afar he sighted land. 


And these words to ‘‘Columbia, the Gem of 
the Ocean:”’ 





Columbus sailed over the ocean, 
Columbus sailed over the sea, 

He came to this beautiful country 
So dear to you and to me. 

All hail to the brave man Columbus, 
And Spain’s Queen Isabelle, too, 

For she helped him to buy his vessels 
Which he guided over ocean so blue. 

Hurrah for Columbus, the brave, 
Hurrah for Columbus, the true, 

We’ll cheer for the faithful Columbus, 
Who bravely sailed the wide ocean blue. 

We try to correlate our work in geography 
and history with reading, spelling, language, 
music and drawing. In the busy work period 
during our Columbus study the children made 
the three ships sailing away over a dark blue 
cardboard ocean. 

Each child was given a piece of white draw- 
ing paper ten by twelve inches which he 
painted an even blue, with here and there 
touches of green and lines of darker blue, to 
represent the rough and turbulent ocean. 
These papers were then pasted upon pieces 
of cardboard of the same size, and three slits 
each about an inch in length cut in each. 

Next, the pupils cut ships from heavy black 
paper and rigged them with white sails and 
tiny Spanish flags of red and yellow. These 
ships were made with standards one inch long 


(Continued on page 72) 
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SAMPLERS _ 


MARTHA FELLER KING 


Our grandmothers usually embroidered samplers.on a loose 
mesh canvas woven on a narrow hand loom. Designs and 
scenes as well as verses, mottos, names and dates were 
chosen as themes for the embroidery. The crewels were home 
spun as well as home dyed. The design givenon this page is a- 
dapted from several samplers one of which is dated 1780. 
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- James Whitcomb Riley and the Children 


BY EDMUND H. EITEL 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The writer of this article is a nephew of Mr. Riley, he has been his secretary for the past 


seven years and is the editor of the Biographical Edition of his complete works. 
closer personal or literary connection with the poet than Mr. Eitel. 


No one therefore has had 
The article was arranged for and pre- 


pared long before Mr. Riley’s death, as a feature for our October number. Now that Riley’s death has so sadly 
and suddenly intervened, we feel that we could have made no better choice for the title of an article concerning 
him than this very one. There will be extended biographies and scholarly estimates of Riley’s poetry in many 
publications, but nothing that has been or will be published will reveal more closely the innate character of the 


man, his lovable personality or the human quality of his poems than will this contribution. 


Few poets have 


come so near the children as did James Whitcomb Riley, both through his writings and his association with 
them. In many of his poems, and those which are the most famous, the element of childhood is introduced, and 
he has beautifully and naturally interpreted the child’s thoughts. He did not write down to children, he wrote 


of them as they are. 
men would accept and so treasure these epistles. 


To few men would children open their hearts as they have done in these letters, and few 
We can understand now why he could write as he did of child- 


hood and youth, and we do not need the assurance that ‘‘there is always beside me the little lad who used to be 
I.’’ The letters and their reception reveal much of Riley’s character, and Mr. Eitel has given an intimate touch 
to Riley’s life as a boy which will be highly appreciated. Of all the many tributes which in these days will be 
paid to Riley, we believe that he himself would be best satisfied with these spontaneous, heartfelt expressions 
Srom his children friends, and we are glad to be the medium through which to present them. 


I live way out in the edge of town 
With boohogs running all around 

And ragweeds growing on every hand, 
We need very much The Raggedy Man. 


HIS is a rhyme a little boy wrote to 
James Whitcomb Riley. Throughout the 
year, he receives thousands of letters and 
poems and presents of flowers and drawings 
from children. Easter greetings and New 
Year messages fairly snow in upon him; 
and on Christmas his mail actually rivals the 
correspondence of old Santa Claus. But on 
his birthday!—then Uncle Sam rolls up his 
sleeves, gets out his extra mail-bags, puts 
a special postman, the stoutest fellow he can 
find, on the Lockerbie Street service, and 
letting the business mail run along as best 
it can, gives his particular attention to the 
poet’s letters from the girls and boys. On 
October seventh last year some ten thousand 
letters came, many representing entire grades 
or whole school buildings of children, and 
many written out of school in a burst of con- 
fidence and affection all the little writers’ 
own. 

Among some of these last birthday letters, 
which are going to be given here, was this 
unpunctuated message from a little boy in 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri: 

DEAR MR. RILEY, 

I am glad to know that tomorrow is your birth- 
day. I know that you will be glad to hear from me 
I am glad to know the Bear Story you wrote it is the 
best story I know my birthday is the 6 day of June 
my name is Warran A so good by to you be 
good and I will too so good by from Warran’A 
to dear Mr. Riley. 








A little Hoosier girl sent her affectionate 
greetings in rhyme: 
Dear Mr. Riley kind and true, 
My heart is full of love for you. 
Of all the poets from East to West, 
I love you Mr. "Riley best. 

And so comes the affection of the children, 
artlessly, spontaneously, from the bottom of 
the heart. The naturalness of the letters is 
their most interesting quality. A little girl 
in Brewster, Alabama, understanding very 
well that Riley’s poems are about himself, 
said: 

DeEaR MR. Poet, 

I wish I could have seen you at Aunty’s when the 
red headed bird flew over your head. I don’t see how 
you make up rhymes and funny things all at once. I 


wish to become a poet all though I am a little girl. 
Can girls be poets, Mr. Riley@ 


Another little girl from North Yakima, 
Washington, as if to prove girls can be poets, 
wrote : 


James Whitcomb Riley, you stand highly, 
Among the poets you do shine, 
Although your hair is white, 
You are still the world’s delight. 
Your voice does cheer 
Year after year; 
Oh, James Whitcomb Riley, 
You certainly do stand highly. ” 


Another little girl in New Mexico evi- 
dently had no difficulty with the mysteries 
of writing ‘‘pomes,’’ for she informed him, 
‘I send you a poem I wrote. I was sitting 
on the porch one night and composed it in a 
few minutes. ’’ 

Another Hoosier, a little boy from Sweet- 
ser, sent this fine poem on yellow paper: 


DEAR SIR 
I’m just the age of ten 
In my hand I take my pen 
To write you a letter 
And get acquainted better. 


If you see fit please answer it 
I’d like an awful sight, 

To have your name 

In your own hand write. 


It would fill me with joys 

Just to show the other boys; 

And see them get smiley 

Cause I got a letter from James 
Whitcomb Riley. 


Now maybe I’Il be a poet to 

When I get old like you. 

Teacher says I’ve not enough common sense 
To be much of any thing else. 


This letter I would hate to send, 
If me and every kid in school 
Dident love you 
Like an old time friend. 


I wrote on this paper because yellow is good for 
the eyes and this was all I had. ; 
Please write a word or two and sign your name. I 
want it for a keep sake. 
MASTER EARL W 2 





Another boy, who is surely a youngster 
after Riley’s own heart, a dreamy, lazy fel- 
low, just as the poet himself was, sent a 
poem on Columbus with this observation on 
the matter of being a poet: 


I have written this poem and have sent it to you if 
it is all right send it so it will be publish. I am 


‘Man in the Moon,’’ 


twelve years old. Live in the country, and am hot 
fit for hard work if you think it is all right I wi) try 
and be a poet. 


Some of the children show a quaint, artlesg 
insight in their messages. A little gir] jn 
New Mexico, wrote, ‘Please tell me whether 
you really and truly believe that the baddest 
children are better than the goodest men, | 
don’t believe anyone else thinks that.’’ The 
poet assured her that he stuck by the faith 
his Uncle Sidney had expressed in the rhyme, 

The poet’s appeal seems to be to every hoy 
and girl on earth, for messages come from 

‘across the water, some even from Australia 
and New Zealand. Others come from immi: 
grants to America. A little Armenian’sent 
best wishes for the poet’s ‘‘born day,’’ and 
another little foreigner wrote, ‘‘I ama Hun- 
garian boy, only one year in this country, but 
this one year was enough to learn to love 
your lovely poems. I like best ‘‘The Old 
Swimmin’-Hole.’’ Of course boys everywhere 
like that poem. Quainter yet was the letter 
from a little Indian who confessed, ‘The 
Raggedy Man very nice, but I won’t go back 
on the Bear Story. ’’ 

And so letters come from the most unex- 
pected boys and girls and of the most unex- 
pected kind. There are many children named 
for the poet who greet him annually, most 
remarkable of which are the Rule triplets, 
boy-girl-boy, and named James Rule, Whit- 
comb Rule and Riley Rule. 

Among the oddest letters was this request 
in rhyme signed with fifty crossmarks: 


We’re ist fifty little tots at school, 
But, in mind, at your back door, 
Begging of you some piece or tool 
That you have used before. 
A pipe, a cap, a coat, vest or tie, 
Or even a sock with a hole, 
Ist any old thing will do, 
So it’s been used by you. 
But if we could have our druthers, 
We’d say an old worn shoe, 
And each of us would put it on, 
And ’magine we were you. 
For we love you all we can, 
And in future days, we'll say 
It’s a memento from our poet man. 
*Scuse us, but we’re sending stamps 
And please don’t fail your little tramps. 
Your little Hoosier friends, 
No. 1, Main School Building, 
Linton, Indiana. 


The poet sent a pair of shoes—the neal 
patent leather shoes he wears almost invatl- 
ably—and each little tramp put them onand 
fancied he was filling the poet’s shoes 
walking in his steps. ; 

Many of the letters tell the poet which 
poem the little admirer loves best. 7 
Raggedy Man’ and ‘‘The Bear Story”’ at 
the favorites, (one little fellow spelled the 
former ‘‘The Ragdiman.’’) “Little Orphant 
Annie” is aclose third. The boys like ‘The 
Old Swimmin’-Hole’’ almost the best, % 
‘Out to Old Aunt Mary’s.’’ Many egy 
mention ‘‘The Nine Little Goblins,’ ‘The 
“The Happy Little 


Cripple,’’ ‘“‘At Aunty’s House’’ where they 
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“et out on the porch, ’’ ‘‘Bud’s Fairy Tale, ’’ 
“Our Hired Girl,’’ ‘‘The Frost Is on the 
Punkin, ”’ ‘“‘The Brook Song’’ and even ‘‘An 
(ld Sweetheart of Mine.’’ But all the poems 
gre mentioned in some way or another, as, 
for instance, in the letter a little girl of 
twelve wrote from Los Angeles, telling of 
the Riley exercises in the school and the 
poems the different children selected. 


My brother is six feet two inches and a half and 
only sixteen and Oh my slow why he wouldn’t run if 
his coat tail was on flre so he learned The Train 


Misser. 
Sometimes a child or its teacher happens 
upon a character just like the one in the 
m. Here is a letter from a little girl on 
long Island telling about a real Raggedy 


Man: 
DeaR Mr. RILEY, 
In school last Monday the teacher was reading to 
us about your little stories about the 
ragged, pagged men. Oh no! I forgot, 
its ragged ragged pagged man, its not 
ragged pagged men is it? I do think he 
ig the funniest ragged ragged pagged 
man, don’t: you? As the teacher was 
reading, a little girl stood up and said 
that she thought all poets had passed 
away, and I did too, but we soon learned 
that all poets werant dead. The teacher 
said that in vacation she was out to one 
of her sisters house, and that there was a 
little girl there, and the little girl was 
such a naughty little girl. She would 
always cry when she wanted something, 
and no one could stop her from crying. 
But there was an old man out there and 
hisname was Metts. And Metts was the 
only one who could stop this naughty 
little girl from crying. When he heard 
her crying he would always stop his work 
and go into the house and put his arms out 
to the naughty girl and say, Now come to 
old Metts and tell him whats the matter, 
and the naughty little girl would go to 
him, and he would take her out into the 
yard, under a tree and play house with 
her, and everybody would say, how is it 
thatold Metts can get her to come to him, 
and she always stops crying when he 
takes her. Now dont you think that this 
old Metts was a ragged pagged man once, 
Ido, because he had big patches on his 
pants, and his blouse was in a ragged 
pagged state. ’’ 


One boy of eleven, from Mil- 
waukee, wrote to tell Mr. Riley 
why he liked his poems, and then 
added some personal information 
with a sincerity the poet appreciated : 


Deak UNCLE SIDNEY, — 

Tam well pleased with your poems for they have 
life in them. I will be very much obliged if you send 
me a poem for I love them poems of yours. I have 
melancholy news for you. Our dog that we got about 
eight days ago ran away with me after him. I was 
about a mile before I got him. But then after I got 
him home I was a little mad for I wanted to get a 
book at the Bay View Library. ‘That day was an 
unlucky day for me. 


Another boy told Mr. Riley about his 
teacher, saying, ‘‘I tell you what, Mr. Riley, 
my teacher is a corking pretty girl.’’ 

The little girls are all eager for the poet 
to call upon them. One little girl near In- 
dianapolis wrote these directions as to how 

could reach the school: 

When you have time please come and visit our 


a you can come to the end of the street car line 
get off and walk straight on until you come to 


Born October 7, 1853 


the gravel road, then turn and come on down about 
a block and turn west and come on down until you 
come to our old barn then come on until you come 
to another gravel road then turn East and come on 
two blocks and then there is a 2 story schoolhouse 
this is ours, our room is on the East side the second 
room on the south. We will be glad to have you. 
Always your friend, G G ‘ 

P. S. What a quiet life it must be on old Lockerbie 
St. 

An older girl from the poet’s own city 
wrote : 

**Onct when I was ist a little girl’’—only four years 
old—Mother and I were down town and I saw you not 
far away. I broke away from Mother, ran up to you 
and said, ‘‘ How do you do, Mr. Riley?’’ I shall never 
forget the wonderful smile on your face when you 
turned and saw me, a tiny little tot. You bowed and 
spoke to me as though I were a queen, and when I 
told you I knew ’most all of your child rhymes and 
enjoyed them very much you were as pleased as if 
some man of letters had complimented you. That, 
Mr. Riley, is one of my finest memories. 








Photo by Moffett 


James Whitcomb Riley 


Another little girl made a visit to the poet 
at his home on Lockerbie Street and never 
forgot it, as this birthday letter shows: 


I am and I suppose most children are glad to know 
of you and that you are living. Because you do be- 
lieve in fairies. Most grownups act so serious and 
are always talking business. They do not understand 
that children do not like to always have to listen to 
such talk and realness as goes on around where grown 
people are. I remember one happy, happy day when I 
was about five or six years old of coming to your 
house to see you. The reason why I remember so 
well is because you did’ent ask questions of this kind 
for example, ‘‘Do you like school and what are you 
doing these days?’’ But instead you told me all about 
fairies, you also told me stories and it seemed almost 
as if you were a fairy or something unreal yourself. 
Sometimes I really think you are or you could’ent be 
so really truly like a story or a fairy. All men ex- 
cept you do think of nothing but realness. And Mr. 
Riley I hope you agree with me. I feel sort of alone 
when no one will listen to me and then I always take 
out the book you gave me and read a poem called 


Died July 22, 1916 
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‘*Pixy People.’’ I love it dearly. Some day I hope 
to come to see you again or I hope that you will come 
and see me. 

I am writing this for a birthday letter and I wish 
you many, many more birthdays when I can write you 
another letter wishing you the same. 

O Mr. Riley are you a fairy? 

Yours very lovingly, 
Ruth. 


Such are the letters which the poet re- 
ceives from the children, full of love and 
good wishes and quaint notions—just like 
his own poetry. Many wonder where the 
secret of Riley’s sympathy with the children 
lies, and how he came to write his child 
verses. Once he told the secret: ‘‘I never 
go about alone in the world as just Riley, — 
the Riley Iam now. There is always beside 
me the little lad who used to be I, and I can 
think. his thoughts, and live his hopes and 
his tragedies now, just as much as I could 
when [I looked like him.’’ 

This is the little tow-headed, 
freckled-faced, wide-eyed young- 
ster Riley was, bareheaded and 
barefooted, with the scratches of 
vines on his shins and a stone 
bruise on his heel. For the boy 
Riley was a great explorer of the 
woods and fields, a jolly, laugh- 
ing, reckless little rascal, always 
falling out of cherry trees, and 
running away from school, and 
playing pranks in farmers’ or- 
chards and melon patches, and 
poking down hornets’ nests, and 
enjoying himself with all the de- 
light and joy of a real, simple, 
natural boy. 

‘“‘We have great times togeth- 
er,’’ continued Riley, in telling of 
his companionship with the young- 
ster-he-was, ‘‘and we are never 
more intimate than when some 
other little child is near me. Why, 
I have sat here by the fire, or by 
somebody else’s fire, and have 
seen a little strange child come 
into the room when it seemed as if 
he must know how much alike we 
were, and that I must go and talk 
with him right away. But I never 
did go to him right away, or call 
him to me. Why? Because the 
little lad I used to be was at my elbow, and 
I remembered very well how he used to like 
to have people treat him. Was it the people 
who made an affectionate rush at him, and 
caught him up, and covered him with kisses 
who won his heart? No,—it was the people 
whose hearts he thought he had won. 

‘‘So with this little strange child in the 
room, I would sit still and pretend to be 
talking with the grown-up people. But I 
never ceased to be conscious of him fora 
minute, —only I wouldn’t have let him know 
that for the world. I wooed him instead as 
subtly as ever a lover wooed a sweetheart, — 
and when you consider it, a lover woos as if 
his sweetheart were a child, undervaluing 
what is too easily won, and overestimating 
what is hard to possess * * * Sol 
would hold out my hand to the child with all 
the absent-mindedness I could muster, and I 
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would keep on talking. The little 
strange child would watch like a 
little shy rabbit, and come a little 
nearer, and a little nearer, and finally 
he would be standing with my arm 
around him, and all the while I 
would be talking to someone else, 
and not seeming to pay him the 
slightest attention. Then at length 
he would begin to make timid efforts 
to attract my notice, and finally—I 
would let him. After that we would 
be fast friends. ’’ 

Through such artlessness Riley 
has won the love of the children 
who have met him, just as he has 
won the love of those who have read 
his verse by its naturalness. He has 
never ‘‘written down’’ to the boys 
and girls, or made their grammar 
thus-and-so and nice, because it is 
not that way. He has simply told 
about things as they are, or as they 
were with him. 

He has. written about Little Or- 
phant Annie because there really was 
such a little child. She was a for- 
lorn little waif named Mary Alice 
Smith, who came one winter day, to 
earn her ‘‘board-and-keep’’ at the 
Riley home, shivering in a black 
calico summer dress. She had an 
imaginative way of entertaininy her- 
self, developed through neglect, and 
she told the children stories, not only 
for the fun of scaring them but to 
keep them near while she put away the sup- 
per things and tidied up. 

There were several real Raggedy Men, or 
hired men, who sang old country ballads and 
told stories to Jimmy Riley, and above all 
had hearts full of kindness for children. 
There was a real Granny, too, the sweetest 
and most faithful old Methodist. She loved 





The Boy Riley and His Mother 


children and cooked to please them, and was 
reputed to be the inventor of fried apples. 
There was a Captain father, too, who 
marched off to war under ‘‘Old Glory,’’ and 
there was a loving mother who sewed the 
prettiest Sunday-go-to-meetin’ suits for 
Jimmy, one of them cut with a flare in the 
back and decorated with glass buttons, the 


From an old daguerreotype 
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- suit you may see in the picture given 
on this page of ‘‘Riley and His 
Mother,’’ reproduced from an old 
daguerreotype. The little boy Was 
proud of this suit and prouder of }j, 
mother. Once she wrote him a poe 
to recite at school, a new poem py 
one had ever seen before, and }, 
almost ‘‘bu’sted’’ with pride, 

There was a swimmin’-hole, too, 
-where Jimmy swam with Eck Skip. 
ner, Jim Offut, George Carr, Buc 
Keefer and all the gang, and when he 
became cold and shivery and slipped 
out first, they threw mud on him 
from the leach-hole, and he got mad 
and tied knots in their shirts and 
hoped their mothers would find out 
that they had played hookey. 

Then there was Tharpe’s Pond 
where Jimmy slipped away all alone 
and heard the mysterious noises of 
the wood and the whispering of the 
wind in the trees, like the boy in 
‘‘That-air Young-un.’’ One day when 
the water was warm he waded into it 
up to his waist and stood dreaming 
and gazing into the round blue sky 
folding down above him. Those 
children who have dreams will know 
how he felt—as though some loving 
invisible power were bending down 
over him. 

That day the poet was born in his 
soul. And as he grew he often re- 
called this experience at Tharpe’s 

Pond, and other days when he waded into 

the ‘‘winey waters’’ there—for the water 

was dark from running over leaves. When- 
ever he could recall the boy he was then, 
and fancy himself wading through the pond, 
and hear the whispering of the leaves, and 
feel the sun and the invisible presence of 
Love bending over him. he could write poetry, 


Correlating Drill and Composition 


JHE exercises given below 
“fh were used very successfully in 
fifth grade language classes, 
the first as a drill on the prop- 
4 er use of ‘‘sit’’ and ‘‘set,’’ 
and the second as a composi- 
tion lesson, completing the unfinished story 
of the former work. After the children have 
read their stories aloud the teacher may give 
the ‘‘real ending.’’ 


DRILL ON ‘‘SIT’’? AND ‘‘SET’’ 


1. Once upon a time a brave knight —-— 
out upon a journey. 

2. He upon a black. horse. 

3. Soon he came to a tiny house that was 
in the midst of a limitless forest. 
4. On the porch a beautiful lady. 
5. He wondered why she was there, 

















for the house appeared to be forsaken. 

6. Riding up before her, he dismounted ° 
and said with a deep bow, ‘‘O beautiful lady, 
may I ask why you are 





here all alone ?’’ 





BY ROSA BELLE WILSON 


7. The lady said, ‘‘I am the Princess of 
Siegsmond, and I here always alone. 

8. ‘‘You are the first knight who has ever 
foot upon my grounds. Whoare you?’’ 

9. ‘‘I am Sir Brentnal, who this morning 

— forth to find a princess to rule Castle 
Brentnal-hurst. You are the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen. Will you come 
home with me and be my fair lady?’” 

10. The princess shook her head sadly and 
said, ‘‘I cannot. I must here always 
because ss 

















THE END OF THE STORY 


The princess shook her head sadly and 
said, ‘‘I cannot. I must sit here always be- 
cause I am blind. I could never be a royal 
princess and rule over your people. ’’: 

Then Sir Brentnal asked, ‘‘O Princess of 
Siegsmond, how comes it you are blind and 
exiled here in this great wood ’’’ 

“‘Once when I was a little girl,’’ said the 


princess, ‘‘I was playing in the garden of 
i 


my father’s palace. I happened to step upon 
an ugly black worm that was really a bad 
wizard in disguise. ‘Oh,’ he cried, ‘Iwill 
get even with you. You shall be blind for 
many years; you shall be blind until you do 
some good deed to one of my children.’ And 
as I have never been able even to see one of 
his children, how could I be kind to them? 
“If that is all,’’ said Sir Brentnal, ‘‘we 
will quickly cure those beautiful eyes of 
yours.’’ Sohe took the princess by the hand 
and led her out into the garden. There he 
searched for another ugly black worm. At 
length he called out to the princess, * Here 
is a tiny black worm that has fallen into 4 
spider’s web.’’ ‘Then he gave the princess4 
branch with which she tore the web to pieces 
and let the little worm free. Then all at 
once the beautiful princess could see just 4 


well as you or I can. 


So Sir Brentnal took the princess pyre 
Brentnal-hurst to be his fair lady, and t 
lived there very happily. 
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The Value of Gymnastics 


FORTUNATELY for the 
health of the children in the 
public schools, it is not now 
necessary to plead the cause 
of a gymnastic course. Phys- 
ical culture has become a 

: “4 necessity. Educators realize 

Lucia May Wiant that there must be a three- 
fold development of heart, mind and body to 
perfect the child’s education. A child in full 
control of his body is free to develop his mind 
toitsfullest capacity. Every teacher believes 
that pupils do better brain work for having 
daily systematic bodily exercise. The rest- 
lessness of children, especially those in the 
primary grades, needs frequent outlet. 
Childhood is a period of activity, and this 
natural energy should not be repressed but 
given every opportunity for expression. A 
few minutes each day of systematic, health- 
fuland invigorating exercise, ‘‘work in the 
garb of play,’’ will keep both brain and body 
in good condition. 

We find that children who are interested in 
gymnastics are easily disciplined. Many 
noisy, restless pupils are almost instantly 
brought to perfect order by a brief game or a 
spirited exercise. Gymnastics make for 
alertness. Many slow-moving boys and girls 
have been almost made over by quick, ener- 
getic exercising. Allow the pupils who have 
become aroused to lead the gymnastic class. 
Children should obey instantly in the physi- 
cal training class, and a teacher must never 
be satisfied until they do. Give commands 
inaclear, brisk tone, with vim and vigor. 
Qne of the chief charms of the work lies in 
precision, which has its effect on all other 
school work. 

A tactful teacher, who is herself interested 
inthe games and the physical development 
of her pupils, will make the Physical Culture 
period one of the most interesting on her pro- 
gram. Her pupils will share her enthusiasm 
and look forward with eagerness te the les- 
son. Children should not be given exercises 
until they are exhausted, for this will destroy 
the effect most desired, that of refreshing 
and invigorating the body and bringing to 















































Figure VII 
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Health- and Grace-Giving Exercises and Games 


BY LUCIA MAY WIANT, Supervisor of Elocution and Physical Culture in the Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio 


THE SECOND OF TEN ARTICLES 


pass a ‘‘sound mind in a sound body.”’ 

The saying, ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price 
of success,’’ has never proved more true than 
in obtaining a correct position; but in all of 
the many things expected and required of the 
teacher, I know of no one thing that brings 

















Figure I Figure II 


with it the joy of success more than does a 
perfect sitting and standing position, for not 
only good looks but good health depend upon 
ideal posture. I have always maintained that 
if physical culturists in our schools accom- 
plished three things, 
standing well, walking 
well and breathing cor- 
rectly, time and money 
would be well spent in 
the process. I know of 
one city school superin- 
tendent who told the 
director of Physical Cul- 
ture, at the time the 
study was put into the 
school curriculum, that 
he would feel a year’s 
salary was justly earned 
by the director if the 
pupils were induced to 
stand erect. 

We have a case which we are pleased to 
cite often to the pupils, of a boy who was com- 
pelled to leave school on account of having to 
assist his home people. Unheralded he went 


Figure Ill 


Figure IX 


Figure VIII 





to an office to apply for the position of office 
boy. There were four applicants, but this 
particular boy had no trouble in securing the 
coveted prize. Afterwards the lawyer said to 
some interested people, ‘‘I liked the way he 
held himself. He stood erect and looked me 
straight in the face.’”?’ Dr. F. A. Schmidt in 
‘‘Our Body,’’ says, ‘‘A good carriage is a pre- 
requisite to the proper healthful development 
of certain parts of the body, notably the chest. 
The correction of a faulty carriage becomes 
imperative, therefore, not only upon the 
ground of developing a physically beautiful 
form, but because it serves to check and pre- 
vent the evils attendant upon a morbid dis- 
position, and consequently the decay of 
vital organs.’’» These are the directions for 
correct standing: Heels locked, toes turned 
outward to an angle of forty-five degrees; 
the weight of the body must fall on the balls 
of the feet; knees straight, abdomen in, 
chest high, head erect, arms at side. Say 
frequently to pupils, ‘‘Make yourselves just 
as tall as you can.’’ Refrain from saying, 
‘*Throw your shoulders back,’’ as we find that 
an exaggerated position is assumed, which 
then has to be rectified. Use the phrase, ‘‘Be 
just as tall as you can,’’ and you will be 
pleased with results. (See Figure XII.) 

In correct walking, the toes should point 
nearly straight ahead; the natural position 
is to place the foot in a direct line with the 
knee. The body should be carried easily and 
gracefully; avoid walking with the weight 
of the body on the heels, which jars the spine. 
Encourage deep breath- 
ing at all times. This 
matter must be spoken 
of over and over again. 
Close the lips and 
breathe just as deeply 
as youcan. Be careful 
to observe that the lips 
are tightly closed both 
as the breath is taken 
in and expelled. The 
old idea of exhaling 
through the mouth is 
fortunately gone for- 
ever, for it has been 
positively proved that 
many a throat became 
dry, if not sore, through this process. 

Deep breathing can be cultivated until it 
is a natural thing to inhale and exhale deeply. 
Insist that pupils think of this matter not only 
in the gymnastic period, but when walking 
and running out-of-doors. In our schools, 
we open all of the windows for two minutes 
five times a day and, breathing deeply, take 
one or two vigorous exercises; the effect has 
been almost magical in increased impetus to 
study. When it is possible, take the gym- 
nastics out-of-doors. While a piano is desira- 
ble, never allow the absence of one to stand in 
the way of gymnastic work, for rhythm and 
exactness can be taught without music. 














Giving Commands 
IVE commands in a firm, decided tone. 
Avoid harshness, but be careful that 
every pupil in the room hears the commands 
distinctly. Avoid giving commands rapidly. 
For convenience and brevity we shall use 


initials in commands throughout these 
articles. 
H. O. H.—P. Means ‘‘Hands on hips— 


place.’’ Make a pause 
after ‘‘hips,’’ before 
saying ‘‘place.’’ In 


giving this command 
see that the pupils have 
fingers in front and 
thumbs back on dorsal 
muscles. Repeat sev- 
eral times, until you 
are reasonably sure that 
the pupils understand 
the movement and can 
do it correctly. (Fig- 
ure I.) 

H. O. C.—P. Means 
‘‘Hands on chests— 
place.’’ Make a pause 
after ‘‘chest,’’ before 
saying ‘‘pluce.’’ The preferred manner of 
placing the hands on the chest is with 
clinched fists, knuckles outward. (Figure II.) 

H. O. S.—P. Means ‘‘Hands on shoul- 
ders—place.’’ Pause after ‘‘shoulders,’’ 
before saying ‘‘place.’’ In this exercise be 
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Figure X 


very careful that while the hands are on the 
shoulders, the elbows are even with the 
shoulders. (Figure III.) 

H. B. H.—P. Means 
head—place.’’ Pause after ‘‘head,’’ before 
saying ‘‘place. In this exercise the fingers 
are locked behind the head, the shoulders 
thrown back and the elbows are even with 
the shoulders. (Figure IV.) 


‘“‘Hands_ behind 


9? 


A. O.—T. Means ‘‘Arms overhead— 
thrust.’’ Pause after ‘‘overhead,’’ before 
saying ‘‘thrust.’’ Extend the arms perfectly 


straight overhead, palms inward, hands a 


foot apart. (Figure V.) 
A. F.—T. Means ‘‘Arms_ forward— 
thrust.’’ Pause after ‘‘forward,’’ before 


saying ‘‘thrust.’’ Be sure that the arms are 
thrust forward perfectly straight, palms in- 
ward, hands a foot apart. (Figure VI). 

F. A. F.—F. Means ‘‘Fold arms for- 
ward—‘‘fold.’’ Pause after ‘‘forward,’’ 
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before saying ‘‘fold.’’ In this eXercigg 
watch carefully that the arms are folded fron 
the body, shoulder high. Avoid a Carelegs 
folding of the arms. (Figure VII.) 

F. A, B.—F. Means ‘‘Fold arms pag. 
ward—fold.’’ Pause after ‘‘backward» 
before saying ‘‘fold.’’ In this Movement 
have pupils stand with shoulders thrown 
well back and arms interlocked as far as pog. 
sible. (Figure VIII.) 

A T T—R— 
Means ‘‘Arms to thrust 
—raise.’’ Pause after 
‘“‘thrust,’’ before say- 
ing ‘‘raise.’?’ Elbows 
are toward front at 
waist-line, arms out- 
ward, hands clinched, 
knuckles outward. 
(Figure IX.) 

A. S.—T. Means 
‘Arms sideways— 
thrust. ’’ Pause after 
‘‘sideways,’’ before 
saying ‘‘thrust.”’ The 





Figure XIl 


arms must be extended 
to the sides, shoulder 
high, palms downward. (Figure X.) 


P. R. Means ‘‘Place—Rest.’’ Pause 
after ‘‘place,’’ before saying ‘‘rest.’? Grasp 
hands backward and place the right or left 
foot backward (do not always use the same 

(Continued on page 84) 


The Best Method of Teaching Primary Reading 


BY G. W. LEWIS, Author of the Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 


AMES L. HUGHES, former 
.| Inspector of Schools, Toronto, 
% Canada,says: ‘‘The best reader 
“1 is the man who can most rap- 
idly, most comprehensively, 
and most definitely get 
thought from visible language.’’ 

If this be true—and we do not believe any 
one will gainsay it, then it must follow that 
the best method of teaching reading will 
give the child that systematic training that 
will enable him most accurately, most com- 
prehensively and most rapidly to get the 
thought of an author through the medium of 
the written or printed page. 

Much has been said against teaching be- 
ginners to call words, for mere word-calling 
is not reading. But quite as much may be 
said in favor of teaching the child to call 
words, since the ability to call words without 
hesitation is the first essential to good read- 
ing. This ability gained, most other difficul- 
ties vanish. If we could interpret a hiero- 
glyphic inscription into articulate sounds rep- 
resenting words already familiar to our ears, 
we could read and understand the same. The 
letters are to the child just what the hiero- 
glyphs are to us. 

Upon entering school many pupils have a 
vocabulary that will enable them to listen 
with intelligence and pleasure to stories read 
or told from first, second, third and even 
fourth grade books. This vocabulary has 





been acerired through the ear, and it is per- 


fectly familiar to the child when made to ap- 
peal to that organ. When the teacher reads 
to the pupil, she simply interprets the sound 
values of the letters and their combinations, 
and expresses the sounds in articulate words 
familiar to the child through his ears. She 
pronounces the words and thus interprets the 
strange visible language into the familiar 
audible language. Ifthe pupil can be taught 
to recognize all the sound values of all letters 
and combinations of letters, he can act as his 
own interpreter. With his own organs of 
speech he will call the words from the printed 
page, which he will then recognize. 

No method of teaching reading can be ac- 
cepted as satisfactory unless it surely, sys- 
tematically, and rapidly develops the power 
of automatic word recognition. 

Some teachers have attempted to develop 
this ability to call words by means of a system 
of diacritical marks, such as are used in the 
dictionaries and school readers. All these 
systems are artificial. They require too much 
memory work and give too little return for 
the time and labor spent. These marks never 
occur in newspapers, magazines or books, ex- 
cept in dictionaries, histories and geographies, 
and even then they occur only as keys. 

Some teachers seem to think that the Ob- 
ject-word Method is the only logical method, 
while others favor the Picture-word Method, 
or the Action-word Method, or the Word 
Method, and still others favor the Thought or 
Sentence Method. ; 


° 





The Object-word Method, the Picture-word 
Method and the Action-word Method have 
their advantages in the development of 4 
new vocabulary, and wherever this is neces- 
sary they must form a part of any satisfae- 
tory method. But not one of these is sufficient 


-by itself. Asa matter of fact, in teaching 


the beginner to read we should confine our- 
selves strictly to those words with which he 
is already familiar. Hence the peculiar ad- 
vantages offered by the above methods apply 
especially*in the case of those children who 
do not possess an English vocabulary, or 
foreign-speaking children. Nor do any of 
the above methods ever make the child inde- 
pendent. This must be brought about through 
the aid of phonics. 

The advocates of the Thought or Sentence 


Method say that since the child must event- 


ually express his thoughts in complete sen- 
tences the Thought or Sentence Method is the 
only logical one. They say that the sentence 
is the smallest whole or unit with which the 
reading should be begun. They insist that 
the only correct way to gain a knowledge © 
words is to analyze the sentence, and the only 
correct way to gain any knowledge of the 
sound values of the letters is to analyze the 
words into their sounds. j 
Those teachers who decry everything but 
the Sentence Method seem to forget the steps 
by which the child develops his oral languas® 
Few children ever learn to walk without first 
crawling. In the same way the child 
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The average teacher who teaches the Thought 
or Sentence Method usually requires of her 
children what she herself could not do, Let 
those who believe in nothing but the Sentence 
Method consider what their own difficulties 


would be if without any previous knowledge of 


Greek they were asked to grasp as a whole a 
Greek sentence or even the fourth, fifth and 
sixth words of the sentence. 

If this is not convincing, then they might 
consider the difficulties they would encounter, 
uf without any previous knowledge of German 
(or even with a good knowledge of German but 


without any knowledge of German script) they 


were called upour to reproduce from memory 
any one of the lines of this German text, or the 
simplest expression or even a single word found 
therein. 
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to visualize a_ sen- 
tence, his ability to 
visualize should be 
developed by graded 
exercises such as are 
given in ‘‘The Lewis 
Story Method Man- 
ual,’”? and the first 
sentences read should 
be such as are found 
in the first few les- 
sons in “The Story 
Primer.’’ 

In teaching children 
to read it should be 
remembered that the 
real problem is to 
teach them to recog- 
nize the spoken word 
through the visible 
word, and through 
the spoken word to 


associate the visible 
(Continued on page 84) 





gins with inarticulate grunts, and gradually 
develops words, then phrases, and, finally, 
sentences. 

The advocates of the Sentence Method argue 
that the child recognizes a horse or a house as 
awhole, and therefore he should do the same 
with sentences. They forget that there is no 
analogy between the two processes. 

The outline of a horse stands out in such 
strong contrast to the outline of a house that 
it is not necessary for the child to get an ex- 
act impression of any of the essential details 
of either to enable him to differentiate be- 
tween the two. But what must the child do 
who differentiates between the words horse 
and house? He must see more than the 
general outline. He must see every detail. 

A champion of the Sentence Method, while 
teaching beginning reading in a certain 
county institute, used as her first sentence, 
“Thave a letter.’’ This sentence was written 
a second time immediately under the first, 
and three times in other positions. In the 
second sentence the h looked more like le than 
h, thus making the second sentence seem to 
read, ‘‘I leave a letter.’’ 

We must remember that it is quite as un- 
psychological to give a child a whole that is 
too large for him to grasp as it is to give him 
a part. 

Many teachers who hold that the Sentence 
Method is the only correct method are very 
inconsistent in their practice. For they spend 
many hours in drilling their classes to pro- 
hounce isolated words, disconnected phrases, 
and incomplete expressions printed on cards 
for this purpose. Here are a few examples 
taken from the equipment furnished with a 
certain sentence method: Bumblebee | cat | 

run away | to and fro | never stopped | 
not | Once there was | would not go | 
Where are | Have you 

The child should be taught to read complete 
sentences just as soon as possible, but the 
first Sentences should involve very few de- 
tails, They should involve no more details 
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The Queen was thrown from her coach 


bu, 4, 4 











than the child is able to visualize or get a def- 
inite picture of. Before the child is asked 


Illustration from the Manual of the Lewis Story Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling 
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Mother Goose Story Lessons 


a 
BY LAURA ROUNTREE SMITH, Author of ‘‘The Pixie in the House,’’ ‘‘Sixty Musical Games,’’ ‘‘The Tale of Bunny Cotton- Tail,” 


How to Use the Lessons 

1. Paste the lessons on cards and distrib- 
ute them among pupils for sight reading 
exercises. 

2. Give the cards to pupils for seat work 
lessons. Tell them to copy the sentences 
and illustrate them. 

8. Teacher may copy the stories on the 
blackboard for pupils to use as sight reading 
lessons or as models from which to copy. 

4. Teacher may dictate the stories for 
the pupils to write. 


OLD MOTHER GOOSE 


Old Mother Goose, when 
She wanted to wander, 
Would ride through the air 
On a very fine gander. 
Cut and paste Mother Goose riding on her 


gander over Primrose Hill. Cut out of white 
paper and mount on black. 


HER HOUSE IN THE WOODS 


Mother Goose had a house, 
’T was built in a wood, 
Where an owl at the door 

For a sentinel stood. 


Draw the owl and home in the woods. 
Make a border of owls. 


_ THE GOOSE AND GOLDEN EGG 


Mother Goose had a son named Jack. 

Jack went to market one day. 

He bought a wonderful goose. 

The goose laid a golden egg. 

The goose and gander were friendly. 

They liked to swim in the same pool. 

Model the goose and golden egg. Makea 
booklet in the shape of a goose, cutting it 
double. Write a Mother Goose verse in the 
booklet. 


THE END OF THE STORY 


Jack sold his egg to a Jew. 

Mother Goose changed Jack 
Harlequin. 

She changed a sweet lady into Colum- 
bine. 

The golden egg was thrown into the 
sea. 

Jack got the golden egg back again. 

Mother Goose rode on her gander to 
the moon. 


Draw and color a half moon, quarter moon, 


into 


‘Four Little Cotton-Tails,’’ et 


full moon. Make the Man in the Moon 
tumbling down. 


THE OLD WOMAN IN THE BASKET 


There was an old woman tossed up in a 
basket 
Seventy times as high as the moon ; 
Where she was going I couldn’t but ask 
it, 
For in her hand she carried a broom. 
‘Old woman, old woman, old woman,” 
quoth I, 
‘‘Where are you going to up so high?” 
“‘To brush the cobwebs off the sky !” 
‘Shall I go with thee?” ‘‘Ay, by 
and by.” 
Cut and paste the Old Woman riding over 
the moon. Do not forget her broom and 
basket. 


THE OLD WOMAN OF BANBURY CROSS 


Have you seen the old woman of Ban- 
bury Cross 

Who rode to the fair on the top of her 
horse ? 

And since her return she tells up and 
down 

Of the wonderful lady she saw when in 
town. 

An old Gothic bridge, partly in ruins, in 
England, stands at the foot of a street. This 
bridge leads off to Banbury. Make the bridge 
and print the sign ‘‘Banbury Cross.’’ In 
what other Mother Goose rhyme is Banbury 
Cross mentioned ? 

Write in your own words the story of the 
Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe. 


MONDAY ALONE 


Monday alone, Tuesday together, 

Wednesday we walk when it’s very fine 
weather ; 

Thursday we kiss, Friday we cry, 

Saturday’s hours seem almost to fly ; 

But of all the days in the week we will 
call 

Sunday, the rest day, the best day of 
all. 


Make a list of the days of the week. Write 
a sentence for each day of the week. Draw 
the church to which you go on Sunday. 

Write the verse over and over until you 
know it by heart. Can you also recite 
‘‘Monday’s Child?’’ Write it from memory. 


Old Mother Goose 
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Old Moth-er Goose, when she want-ed to wan-der, Wouldridethro’the air On a ver-y fine gan-der, 


IF YOU SNEEZE ON MONDAY 


If you sneeze on Monday, you sneeze 
for danger ; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, kiss a stranger: 
Sneeze on a Wednesday, sneeze for a 
letter ; 
Sneeze on a Thursday, something better: 
Sneeze on a Friday, sneeze for sorrow; 
Sneeze on a Saturday, see your sweet. 
heart tomorrow. 
Write a letter to Mother Goose. Tell her 


what day it is and what rhyme of hers yoy 
like best. Make an envelope for the letter, 


SOLOMON GRUNDY 


Solomon Grundy, 

Born on Monday, - 
Christened on Tuesday, 
Married on Wednesday, 
Took ill on Thursday, 
Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 
Buried on Sunday, 
This is the end 

Of Solomon Grundy. 


Model Solomon Grundy leaning on his cane. 


OCTOBER FRUIT 


You shall have an apple, 

You shall have a plum, 

You shall have a rattle-basket, 
When papa comes home. 


Model a basket of fall fruit, or draw and 
color it. 


THE LITTLE GREEN HOUSE 


There was a little green house, 

And in the little green house 

There was a little brown house, 
And in the little brown house 
There was a little yellow house, 
And in the little yellow house 
There was a little white house, 

And in the little white house 

There was a little heart. (A. Walnut.) 


Write the names of all the nuts you can. 


Model them from real nuts brought to school. © 


Write the names of all the colors you can. 


OCTOBER SPORTS 


Bring the hoop, and bring the ball, 
Come with happy faces all ; 

Let us make a merry ring, 

Talk and laugh, and dance and sing. 
Quickly, quickly, come away, 

For it is a pleasant day. 

Model the children with hoop and ball, of 


cut a pasteboard hoop and wrap it with 
raffia, to be used as a napkin ring. 
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Mother Goose Outline to Color 


pe ool bine ona tei — rar ir ge ay Sag mata pupils oe ame color, cut and mount. Let Mother Goose wear a green skirt and 
ov ae pots. | be : aint her hair a very light gray. The goose h é i 
driving rope is red. Outline heavily after painting. |The November issue will contain a pubbern ol Peter, pray nee Pear tony - 

















Old Mother Goose, when 
She wanted to wander, 
Would sail through the air | 3 
On avery fine gander. 






This design may be used in a border the same as have been the other Mother Goose figures, or it may be made the cover design 
of a Mother Goose booklet as suggested by Miss Mabel Wotter in her letter published on page 2 of the September issue, 








No orders for less than one dozen, but if desired, orders may be made up of an assortment of Mother Goose Outlines 
pages 52 and 53, at the prices quoted for each. Both of these features appear in our pages every month, 


Duplicates of this page mailed to any address postpaid, for 20 cents a dozen. 
and the double page posters as shown on 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Square Deal for Words 


BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS, Author of ‘‘The Teaching of Oral English’? and ‘‘Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School.’’ 


EDITOR'S NOTE: During the coming year Miss Bolenius will supply a page devoted to the 


commonest inaccuracies of speech and their correct forms, 
of every grade in the elementary schools and to teachers of rural schools, 
Her books have been adopted by State Boards of Education and she is 


authority in English. 


contributing articies on the correct use of English to popular magazines, 


This page will be helpful to teachers 
Miss Bolenius is an 


She will base the 


subject matter contained in her contributions to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans on her 
observations from work in many schoolrooms and association with school children. 


HE custom established 
by the foremost writers 
Pf and speakers of a country is 

e : 

the court of last appeal in 
matters of language. It is 
this custom that standard- 
izes English speech, in so 
far as such speech has been 
standardized. The intelli- 
gent teacher is the one who 
seeks to know the custom in matters of lan- 
guage and then does all in her power to apply 
the dictates of custom to her own speech and 
to the speech of her pupils. 

One of the most common mistakes in pro- 
nunciation is inserting extra syllables or 
sounds in words. To say wmberella for wm- 
brella, or athaletics for athletics, is an offense 
of this sort. It is well to censor your own 
speech and the speech heard in your class- 
room and keep a record of all words in which 
extra sounds are inserted. These should be 
made the oceasion of drill until the correct 
form is impressed upon the class. 

The vowel sounds play an important part 
in pronunciation. It is an excellent plan for 
each teacher to make a special investigation 
of the diacritical marks used in a standard 
unabridged dictionary—-Webster’s Interna- 
tional, for instance—and criticize the vowel 
sounds in the words used by her classes, in 
the light of this knowledge. Many sounds 
of a, for example, are common sources of 
mistakes in pronunciation; as a in palm, 
which is pronounced to rhyme with clam in- 
stead of like the a in father, as the correct 
pronunciation is. You will find that laugh, 
ask, aunt, again, Italian, after, dance, ete., 
are worth investigating. Be careful not to 
pronounce the e in ment as uw; as, gudgmunt 
for judgment, argumunt for argument. Some- 
times you hear it pronounced as if it were 
written wt. The w sound is also troublesome, 
for many people pronounce words like duty in- 
correctly. They give an exaggerated sound, 
like dooty. Then, too, the o sound needs 
watching. The word ferocity has the o 
sounded to rhyme with the o sound in odd, 
not with the o sound in old. Train yourself 
to have a keener appreciation of the vowel 
sounds in words, 

In grammar, one of the most irritating 
mistakes one hears is a violation of the rule 
of concord. We know quite well that a verb 
must agree with its subject in number, but 
are we always particular to make the verb 
plural when there is a double subject; as, 
‘*Mary and I, in spite of all obstacles, were 
(not was) able to reach the town.’’ Often a 
speaker will allow something that intervenes 
to steal the concord; as, ‘‘The engineer, 


- 





Emma M. Bolenius 





with the other man aboard, were killed’’ 
(instead of the correct form, was killed). 

Watch the speech of your pupils and notice 
how many use their with each, every, cach 
one, and every one. Since these pronouns are 
singular in meaning, they should have a sin- 
gular pronoun used with them; as, ‘‘Each 
girl took her books’’ (not their books). 

The verb to be is sometimes a pitfall. We 
know that the forms is, are, am, wus, were, 
has been, have been, shall be, etc., are followed 
by the same case as was found in the subject. 
A common mistake is to use objective forms 
ot the pronouns instead of the nominative 
forms. We should say, ‘‘It is I’’ (not, ‘‘It 
is me’’). You will find that it will pay to 
place upon the blackboard short sentences in 
which these forms are properly used and then 
drill the class upon them. The following 
sentences are suggestive: 

It was he who called you. 

They are you and I. 

The callers were Mary, Alice, and I. 

The most active member of the firm has 
been he. The most generous contributors to 
the fund have been he and Smith. 

Until 1914 the. most active members had 
been Jones and he. 

The committee shall be Jones and Smith 
and I. 

The teachers of the Saturday morning class 
will be Miss Smith and I. 

Such vulgarisms as youse, hern, hisn, or 
theirn for the correct forms you, hers, his, 
and theirs should be eliminated from the 
pupils’ speech as soon as possible. 

We spoke last month of certain words that 
are often confused. The word farther should 
be applied only to actual physical distance ; 
as, ‘‘I walked farther than you today,’’ or 
‘‘Boston is farther from New York than 
Springfield.’’ Further, on the other hand, 
is the correct word to use in speaking of ad- 
ditional ideas; as, ‘‘We shall go further into 
this subject tomorrow,’’ or, ‘‘You will find 
further information upon the matter in the 
July number of the magazine. ’’ 

The words sit and set and lie and lay 
should be made the subject of constant drill 
with classes. Sit means ‘‘to take a sitting 
position ;’’ the principal parts are sit, sat, 
have sat, Set means ‘‘to cause to sit,’’ or 
‘‘to put;’’ the principal parts are set, set, 
have set. Place upon the blackboard drill 
sentences like the following and make fre- 
quent use of them: 

Please set the table. 

Let us sit down at the table. 

They have sat there for two hours. 

We have set the jardiniere on the top 
shelf. | 


Did you set the hen? 

Do not disturb a sitting hen. 

How quietly the hen sits upon the nest! 

Yes, I set the bucket in the sun. 

Lie means ‘‘to be in a position of rest,” 
or ‘‘to recline;’’ the principal parts are lie, 
lay, have lain, Luy means ‘‘to place;’’ the 
principal parts are lay, laid, have laid. The 
difficulty in using these two words is that 
the past tense of lie (lay) is the same form 
as the present tense of lay. Drill these 
furms by sentences like the following:. 

I lie down because | am tired. 

I lay down for two hours yesterday, 

She has lain here ill for two years. 

The book had lain upon the shelf for two 
years undisturbed, 

I shall lie down for a few minutes, 

By Christmas she will have lain ill six 
years. 

Lie still, please. 

She lays her plans accordingly. 

I laid the paper on the desk. 

I have laid your coat and hat on the bed. 

I shall lay this matter before him. 

He said that he had laid the papers here, 

By this time tomorrow I shall have laid 
the matter before the committee. 

Lay it on the shelf, when you are through 
with it. 

Have you ever noticed the difference in 
meaning between ally, allay and alley; in- 
sure and secure; deduct and deduce; drive 
and ride? These are interesting words to 
look up in the unabridged dictionary. 

We cannot be too careful in the form of 
the letters we send out. Every letter should 
be dated. Do you place the heading (place 
and date) properly in the upper right-hand 
corner? Are you particular to use the salu- 
tation recognized as correct? Or do you use 
some gushing form of salutation? Remem- 
ber that My dear Miss Smith is more formal 
than Dear Miss Smith. Do not capitalize 
dear in My dear Miss Smith. Do not write 
Dear Friend John for Dear John. 

The most popular correct forms for closing 
a friendly letter are: 

Sincerely yours, or Cordially yours, 

It is better to combine the word yours with 
sincerely and cordially. The complimentary 
close should be followed by a comma. 

We are judged by our letters. The wise 
teacher is particular to observe carefully the 
good form demanded in the heading, saluta- 
tion, body, complimentary close, and saluta- 
tion of a friendly letter. When ’she writes 
to a stranger she is careful to place before 
her name in parenthesis either Miss or Mrs. 
to designate how the reply should be directed. 

The following forms are correct: 

(Miss) Mary Smiti, (unmarried woman). 

(Mrs.) Mary Smith (widow). c 

(Mrs. J. B.) Mary Smith (married 
woman). 

In the last signature the husband’s initials 
could be written below, as follows: 

Mary Smith 

(Mrs. J. B.) 
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The Story of the Baby Moses 





GN NCE upon a time, ever and 


wc ip ever so long ago, a little baby 
aa an HA boy came to live in a home be- 

: side the great, broad, smooth 
River Nile, in the warm, 
sunny land of Egypt. 

The king of that country was a wicked man 
named Pharaoh, who did not like to have the 
Hebrew people become numerous in his king- 
dom. He treated them very cruelly. He did 
not want any Hebrew boy babies to grow up 
into men, so he tried to put them all to death. 

Now, the father and mother of the baby in 
this story were Hebrews, and of course they 
loved their little baby dearly. The mother 
was so afraid the wicked king might some 
day come to their home and say that the little 
one must die that she kept the baby hid in 
the house for three months after it was 
born. How careful she was to let no one see 
the child! But he was getting larger every 
day and she knew that the time would soon 
come when it would be impossible to keep 
him out of sight. The king might send his 
servants to search the house any day if he 
had the slightest idea that a baby was there. 
Whatshould shedo? She thought and thought 
about it and at last she had a plan. 

She made a little basket-cradle out of the 
rushes that grew by the river side—a basket- 
boat that would float on the water. How 
carefully she wove the green blades together 
to make the cradle strong and safe and just 
right for the dear little boy! What pains she 
took to make it tight, putting pitch all over 
the outside, for it would not do to have it leak 
atiny bit, you know. 

When the pretty basket-cradle was all done, 
she put the baby to sleep ir it, carried it down 
to the river and left it hidden among the flags 
that grew in the edge of th> water. . 

The ripples in the river rocked the cradle 
gently, and the baby slept warm and peaceful 
and safe; for someone was watching. Ah 
yes, when the mother had to go back to her 
home, she left her little daughter to watch 
baby brother. Don’t you think the little maid 
loved to do it? Of course she must not let 
anyone know wnat she was watching, so she 
kept at a distance, but do you suppose that 
as she played about she ever forgot for a mo- 
ment to keep an eye on that little basket with 
its precious load—that little boat around which 
the bright butterflies flitted and the green 
rushes whispered as it rocked gently, gently 
up and down on the little waves? 

But Someone else was watching too ; Some- 
one who was a better care-taker than the lov- 
ing little sister, better even than the anxious 
mother; Someone who loved the baby boy 
more than anyone else loved him and who 
Wanted him to grow up into a good man, to 
take charge of a great work. Yes, God was 
watching over the tiny boat, and it was He 
who put it into the heart of a beautiful prin- 
cess, the daughter of King Pharaoh, to go 
with her maids down to the river to bathe. 
Right down to the very place where the baby 
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BY JOSEPHINE E. TOAL 


slept they came, and of course the beautiful 
princess saw the strange cradle in the water. 

“Why, what is that?”’ she cried. ‘‘Bring 
it to me.’’ 

One of her maids stepped down to the water, 
got the basket and brought it to her mistress. 
As the princess lifted the cover the baby 
woke and began to cry. 

The kind princess’s heart was touched. 
She loved the bright little fellow at once and 
wanted to keep him for her own. ‘“‘Itisa 
Hebrew baby,’’ she said, but her heart was 
kind enough to. love even Hebrew babies. 

Then the little maid, who had been all this 
time eagerly watching from far away, came 
up and asked if the princess would not like a 
Hebrew nurse to take care of the baby; for 
in that case she knew where to find one. 

When the princess said ‘‘Yes,’’ how glad 


the little sister was! How fast she ran to 
call her mother! Surely, no one could make 
a better nurse than the baby’s own loving 
mother. And how happy the mother was, 
for, of course, the king would not kill the 
baby which his daughter had taken for her 
very own! 

The princess named the child Moses, because 
she had taken him out of the water. He lived 
in her beautiful home until he was a grown 
man. There he studied a great deal and be- 
came a learned man, but he did not forget 
his own people. He loved the Hebrews and 
remembered that he was one of them. By 
and by, when God called him to lead the He- 
brew people out of Egypt, away from a cruel 
king into a land of their own, Moses was ready. 
He became their leader and showed them the 
way into the Promised Land. 





















































The Princess Finding the Baby Moses 


Give hectographed or carbon copies of this picture to children to trace, color and cut for use in 
booklets containing the story. 
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got so tired that he had to rest many times. At 
the last minute, Miss Brush, who was coming 
to visit our school, found Snap nearly to our 
tree and she helped him to safety. 

“T hope that you will all remember Snap’s 
experience and not play on the road home. 
Rules are made for our good if we only stop to 
think. We all have to obey some rules.” 

“Yes, Miss Gray,” said all the little squirrels. 
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1 
Why Snap Was Late 


By Edna S. Knapp 





66 HERE is Snap?” asked Miss Gray, as 
she called the roll one day. 
“Please, Miss Gray, Ido not know,” answered 
Snip timidly. 
“Has anyone seen Snap this morning?” 


Nobody had seen him. Reddy had played 
tay with Snap the night before, and he was all 
right then. Miss Gray was puzzled. She liked 
to keep track of all her pupils. 

“Well, we shall have to go on with ow \\: wk,” 
she said. . 

She called the big class in) number-work. 
Reddy and Spry were both in it. Reddy sat up 
and paid attention to all Miss Gray said. He 
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This page when folded forms a booklet which may be giveu to children for a sight reacing lesson. 
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A Plan for Teaching “Hiawatha’s Childhood” 


LESSON XXVI 
Put on the board: 

Saw the moon rise from the water, 
Rippling rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
Whispered, ‘‘What is that, Nokomis ?’’ 
And the good Nokomis answered ; 
“‘Once a warrior, very angry, 

Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight; 

Right against the moon he threw her; 
’'Tis her body that you see there. ’’ 


LESSON XXVII 


Learn to spell: 
rippling 
whispered 


LESSON XXVIII 


Suggestions for another Hiawatha Day: 

1. Have five children repeat Lessons III, 
VI, XU, XXI, XXV, as a dialogue. 

2, Let the best speaker recite the poem as 
far as he has learned it. 

8. Let a dozen good spellers spell the 
words in the different lessons. Let one of 
the children give out the words. 

4, Show construction work and drawings, 
(Do not confine this to the Hiawatha work, 
for when you get parents to come to school, 
show them all you can, and get them in- 
terested. ) 

5. Sing the little Hiawatha songs. 

6. Give an Indian drill. 


PICTURES 


Rainbow in the Sky. 
Wild Flowers. 


rounding 
seized 


answered 
against 


XXIX 


This is a lesson for new words. 
the board : 

Once Hiawatha saw the rainbow in the 
sky and asked what it was. 

Nokomis told him that when the flowers 
faded and perished, they blossomed up in 
heaven. She said the rainbow was the heaven 
of flowers, 


Put on 


LESSON XXX 
Learn to spell: 
rainbow 
blossomed 


LESSON XXXI 

This is a dictation lesson on Lesson XXX. 

Let children bring flowers to draw. If 
Wild flowers are available have them bring 
all the different kinds they can find. Talk 
about the beautiful idea Nokomis had about 
the flowers forming the rainbow. 

Have a spelling match. 


LESSON XXXII 


flowers 
heaven 


Memorize : 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
Whispered, ‘‘What is that, Nokomis ?’’ 
And the good Nokomis answered : 


BY HARRIET CATHERINE EVANS 


THE SECOND OF TWO PARTS 


**°Tis the heaven of flowers you see there; 
All the wild-flowers of the forest, 

All the lilies of the prairie, 

When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us. ’’ 


LESSON XXXIIlI 
Choose any words from former lessons for 
oral spelling. 
PICTURE 
The Owl and the Owlet. 


LESSON XXXIV 

Put on the board: 

When, at midnight, Hiawatha heard the 
owls hooting and laughing in the forest, in 
terror he asked Nokomis what it was, and 
Nokomis told him that it was only the owl 
and ow/let talking in their native language, 


LESSON XXXV 


Learn to snell: 


midnight owl native 
hooting ow let language 
laughing’ 


LESSON XXXVI 

Memorize: , 

When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 
‘‘What is that?’’ he cried in terror, 
‘‘What is that,’’ he said, ‘‘Nokomis?’’ 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
‘‘That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other.’’ 


PICTURE 
‘*Hiawatha’s Chickens. ’’ 
LESSON XXXVII 


Memorize: 


Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘Hiawatha’s Chickens, ”’ 


LESSON XXXVIII 


Learn to spell: 
language secrets themselves 
talked built chickens 
SUGGESTION 


The last two lessons suggest other lessons 
on birds,—their haunts and homes, Think 
of them as Hiawatha did—as chickens. 

PICTURE 


‘‘Hiawatha’s Brothers. ’’ 


LESSON XXXIX 


Of all beasts he learned the language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How the beavers built their-lodges, 

Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 


Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘Hiawatha’s Brothers. ’’ 


LESSON XL 


Learn to spell: 


beavers rabbit 
timid swiftly 
reindeer lodges 
squirrels acorns 


A lesson in nature study on ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
Brothers’’ and their habits. 


LESSON XLII 

This is a dictation lesson to be cerrected 
at home and graded: 

Hiawatha was a little Indian boy. He and 
his grandmother Nokomis lived in a wigwam 
by the shores of Gitche Gumee. At night 
Nokomis rocked him in his linden cradle, and 
lulled him into slumber, singing of Ewa- Yea, 
the little owlet. 

She taught him about the stars in heaven ; 
she told him of the heaven of flowers, the 
rainbow, and of the flecks and shadows in the 
ni00n, 

She taught him the language of the beasts 
and birds. 

Hiawatha called the birds his chickens, 
and the beasts his brothers. 

Nokomis taught him all these things on 
summer evenings when they sat in front of 
the wigwam. 


LESSON XLIII 
Read or tell the story of Freckles’s chick- 
ens, and of how he loved the Limberlost, 
from Gene Stratton Porter. 


PICTURE 


lIagoo, the Great Boaster and Marvelous 
Story Teller. (An Indian Head.) 


LESSON XLIV 


Put on the board: 

lagoo was a friend of old Nokomis. He 
was a great boaster, a marvelous story-teller, 
a traveler and a talker. 

He made a bow for Hiawatha out of an ash 
branch, and made the arrows from an oak 
hough. The arrows were lipped with flint 
and winged with feathers. The cord he made 
of deer-skin, 


LESSON XLV 
Learn to spell: 
boaster traveler branch marvelous arrows 
oak bow ‘bough — tipped flint 
winged feathers cord deer skin 


Leave these words on the board several 
days, then see if the children can make sen- 
tences with them. After they have tried, 
let them try with the teacher’s help to give 
easy definitions with each word, and then 
write the sentences again. After this have 
a written lesson on the words and let each 
child give a sentence containing one of the 
words, 
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LESSON XLVI 


Have the children make a bow and arrow 
at home and bring it toschool. Put the best 
ones in the Hiawatha collection. 

Let each child bring a piece of flint rock, 
and if the teacher has any arrow-heads use 
them in this lesson. Talk about the flint 
used as an arrow-head, also as the first fire 
producer, 

LESSON XLVII 

Memorize: 

Then lagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvelous story-teller, 
He the traveler, and the talker, 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha; 
From a branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha: 
‘“Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with an/lers 1’ 

(Make two lessons out of this if necessary. ) 


LESSON XLVIII 
Learn to spell: 
roebuck antlers 
LESSON XLIX 
Have a review of the poem. 
PICTURES 
‘*Forth into the Forest Straightway 
All Alone Walked Hiawatha. ’’ 
The Owaissa. 
Adjidaumo. 


famous 


LESSON L 


This is a lesson for new words: 

Then straightway Hiawatha walked proudly 
forth with his bow and arrows. 

‘‘Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!’’ sang the 
Opechee and the Owaissa, 

And Adjidaumo coughed and chattered from 
the oak tree, laughed and said the same. 

And the rabbit leaped aside, and at a dis- 
tance sat on his haunches, and half in fear, 
and half in frolic, said, ‘‘Do not shoot me, 
Hiawatha. ’’ 


LESSON LI 


Memorize: 


Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha, 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows; 
And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 
‘*Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!’’ 
Sang the robin, the Opechee, 
Sang the bluebird, the Owaissa, 
‘Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!’’ 
Up the oak-tree, close beside him, 
Sprang the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 
In and out among: the branches, 
Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree, 
Laughed, and said between his laughing, 
‘Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’’ 
And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 
Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
‘(Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’’ 


Divide the preceding lines into as many 
lessons as necessary. By this time the chil- 
dren have gotten into the rhythm of the 
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poem, and in the lesson before have had the 
hard words, so they will memorize these ling; 
readily. 


LESSON LII 


Let the child who can say the lines jy 
Lesson LI without one mistake be teacher, 
and let him conduct a spelling match, using 
any words from the lesson. The greatest ain 
in teaching is to create originality, interest 
and good fellowship among pupils and 
teacher. 


LESSON LIII 


Learn the words and poem at the same 
time: 

Hidden in the alder-bushes, 

There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 

Saw two eyes look from the thicket 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow, 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated, 

As the deer came down the pathway. 

LESSON LIV 

Put on the board: 

The deer lay in the forest by the ford 
across the river, and his timid heart beat no 
longer, for Hiawatha had killed him. 

Hiawatha’s heart throbbed and shouted and 
exulted as he bore the red deer homeward, 

When Iagoo and Nokomis saw him coming 
they hailed him with applauses, 

They made a cloak for Hiawatha out of 

(Continued on page 74) 


Big Chief Lightfoot and His Tribe 








EPTEMBER was drawing toa 

close, and Miss Wells, for the 
{ first time in her experience, 
had failed to bring her pupils 
from a careless, slouching 
gait and lawless tramping of 
heavy feet into the customary light steps and 
easy bearing upon which she prided herself. 
Three weeks had always sufficed to prove her 
generalship; wherein had she failed? Was 
it failure, or was it, perhaps, because of the 
peculiar mixture of scholars,  incapables, 
plodders, and dreamers ? 

A searching mental survey of her school 
revealed the truth of the surmise, and now, 
realizing the combination of mental caliber, 
how was she to find the touchstone that would 
bring into grace and beauty this heteroge- 
neous collection of small humanity ? 

Why, there was Mike! An inspiration! 

Indifferent to everything save nature and 
Indian lore, a veritable child of the woods, 
Mike should be her Hiawatha, the leader of 
his schoolmates. 

With Miss Wells to think was to act. 
That evening Mike found a new interest in 
school, born of his savage instinct and 
furthered by the distinct honor of sharing a 
secret with the teacher. 





| 
ory 





once, 


BY ANNETTE COWLING 


The next morning Mike appeared at school 
resplendent in an Indian chief’s costume, and 
was formally introduced as ‘‘Chief Light- 
foot. ’’ 

‘‘Gee!’’ exclaimed an ardent admirer, 
‘that’s some rig, that is. ’’ 

Miss Wells then unfolded her plan. While 
they were reading their ‘‘Hiawatha Primer, ’’ 
why not organize an Indian tribe with Mike 
as chief? She would give them names fitted 
to their actions. ‘‘Huh!’’ commented one, 
‘‘Mike never was a light walker. He 
couldn’t be Lightfoot. ’’ 

‘“‘Show them, Mike,’’ Miss Wells replied, 
and Mike, suddenly seeming to feel the im 
portance of his trust, ran swiftly and quietly 
around the room and landed with a flourish 
and a whoop before Tommy Smart who 
screamed delightedly, ‘‘Do it again, Mike! 
Do it again!’’ 

That settled it. All were eagerly insist- 
ent on beginning this delightful play at 
but Miss Wells reminded them that 


they must show her in some way what to 
call them, at the same time adroitly suggest- 
ing that she already saw Fleetfoot, Flying 
Arrow and Iagoo among them. Here several 
boys showed pleasurable excitement and a 


determination to act worthy of one of the 
names. 

“TI see also Floating Feather, Gossamer 
Wing and Rippling Water, ’’ said Miss Wells 
meditatively, and the girls’ beaming faces 
showed their delight. 

No vain urging now to stand erect, move 
quietly and use eyes and ears. But, instead, 
Miss Wells noted as she saw them out at 
noon, the subdued behavior of certain spirited 
boys, the erect bearing of many and the gen- 
eral lightness of footsteps. 

Never had plan worked so well. When the 
last of October brought forth its fulness of 
color in leaf and blossom, the tribe of Sa-Ja- 
Wun showed their training so creditably that 
by request they gave a little exhibition of 
their skill under the oaks on the school lawn, 
and— 

There the sturdy Big Chief Lightfoot 

Taught the village maids and maidens, 

Taught them how to run with swiftness — 

How to run and not be weary 

How to walk with ease and lightness; 

Gave to each a name of meaning 

Which should tell to all the people 

What their virtues were, and failings; 

How they learned to walk so softly, 


How to stand erect and stately, 
Called them Big Chief Lightfoot’s children. 
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Measuring the Child’s Capacity 


BY STUART A. COURT IS, Supervisor of Educational Research, Detroit Public Schools 


SoHE CHILD is the fundamental 
ey element in school work. 
AN!) Schools came into existence 
DM because there were children 


ii 


x 

24 in need of training, and schools 
will continue so long as the 
young of the human species is born immature 
and plastic; so long as parental love is willing 
to make sacrifices to give children greater 
chances for successful lives. The broadest 
and deepest aspirations of our social and na- 
tional life center in the child, and that rash 
individual who should attempt to modify 
school work without the support of society 
soon would pay the penalty for his rashness. 

In this article, therefore, I shall attempt to 
justify the new type of school work in which 
I am engaged, and to win, if possible, the 
active support and encouragement of the read- 
ers of this journal. I hope to prove to you 
that a careful, scientific study of the laws un- 
derlying the development of the child-mind is 
essential to any intelligent modification of ex- 
isting courses and methods; that educational 
measurement by standard tests enables par- 
ents and teachers to determine precisely the 
effect of their efforts and the character of the 
progress made by the child. Above all, | 
hope to convince you that the results of the 
changes being made are to increase the ad- 
justment of school work to the strength and 
needs of the individual child; to lessen and 
lighten the amount of mechanical drill; to in- 
crease the chances for successful work and, 
therefore, to increase the health and happi- 
ness of your children. 

The first point that I wish to make is that 
educational measurement is a general move- 
ment, nation-wide if not world-wide in extent. 
The pioneer work was done about 1900 by Dr. 
J.M. Rice, but his results were received with 
such a storm of derision that for nearly ten 
years few had the courage to make similar 
efforts. These ten years, however, were years 
of sober second thought on the part of educa- 
tional leaders, and when Thorndike (in 1910) 
published a scale of handwriting, his efforts 
found many supporters. Since that time, one 
after another has taken up the work, and _to- 
day there are literally hundreds professionally 
interested in similar problems. At the pres- 
ent time there are in the United States some 
fifteen or twenty men, who in connection with 
city or university centers are giving their 
whole time to educational research. Any 
teacher or parent who wishes to keep abreast 
of the times needs to follow closely the dis- 
coveries and conclusions reached by these 
scientific students of education. For at last 
man has turned upon himself those instru- 
ments and methods of securing knowledge 
Which have proved so effective in other fields 
of activity. The education of the future is to 
rest upon a sound basis of measured fact and 
natural law. 

To understand educational measurement, 
the view point of the ‘‘yardstick men,’’ as 
those who believe in measurement are some- 
times derisively called, must be clearly in 
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mind. The diagram will help make this plain; 
it represents the educational process reduced 
to. the lowest terms. That is, the purpose of 
education, as shown by the arrow, is to change 
the child, the raw material upon which edu- 
cation acts, into the finished product, the 
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mature, efficient, ideal man. But modern 
education recognizes that the child is the most 
complex raw material in the world; that chil- 
dren are living, growing organisms, develop- 
ing under laws and forces which are inde- 
pendent of, and superior to, the work of the 
teacher of the schools. It recognizes, further, 
that besides the process which the school con- 
trols, there are many other forces acting upon 
the child, and contributing to his education. 
Some of these forces aid the school’s work, 
some hinder it. Therefore, the research men 
are attempting a scientific study of all these 
forces, to determine as precisely as possible 
the effect of each. They are trying to elimi- 
nate those that are harmful and to take ad- 
vantage of those that are helpful, and they 
wish to so organize school work that the 
growth of the child may be as natural as the 
unfolding of a flower. 


American education, it is true, is along 
way from the ideal at present, but educational 
measurement is not yet ten years old. If you 
had stood beside Franklin when he drew those 
first feeble sparks from the end of his kite- 
string and had asked him, ‘‘How are you go- 
ing to use those sparks to send the human 
voice across the Atlantic without wires?’ 
could he have given you a satisfactory an- 
swer? Neither can the ‘‘yardstick men’’ to- 
day say how the influence of an inspiring 
teacher or the development of character is 
to be measured in the future. But it is pos- 
sible to study the type of product the schools 
are turning out in some simple mechanical 
ability, as addition, or power to read. It is 
quite probable also that when the school has 
learned how to control the development of a 
few of these fundamental ‘‘skills,’’ then and 
then only will it be able to attack the more 
difficult problems. 

The instrument of investigation in educa- 
tional research is the standard test. There 
is nothing complicated about a standard test. 
It is merely a very simple examination, given 
and scored under carefully controlled condi- 
tions. Standard tests frequently take account 
of the time element, and results as far as 
possible are expressed in objective units, as 
words read per minute, or examples added 
per unit of time. Fortunately, parents and 
teachers are so jealous of the safety of the 
children in their care that they regard with 
suspicion any efforts which seem to them as 
tending to mechanize the treatment which 
the child receives. This is as it should be. 
The child is much more than a mere bundle 
of nerves and muscles. Always and eternally 
he is an immortal spirit, and the highest func- 
tion of education is to nourish the divine 
spark and to organize the life forces of the 
individual around enduring ideals. 

Anything that cramps or restricts the high- 
est development of the individual is evil; 
anything that aids the development is good. 
But when a parent or teacher looks askance 
at objective measurement of school ability, 
his suspicions are entirely unwarranted. To 
measure Johnnie and find that his rate of 
reading is but ninety words a minute, when 
the normal rate for his grade is two hundred 
words a minute, has no more cramping effect 
upon his spiritual development than has the 
finding that his weight is far below the aver- 
age for his age. Both results are symptoms. 
Both indicate the amount of Johnnie’s de- 
parture from normal, and such measurements, 
once taken, afford a basis of comparison in 
telling whether a given form of corrective 
treatment is producing results. 

No one imagines for a moment that the 
physician’s thermometer placed in Johnnie’s 
mouth creates the fever which it registers, 

and no one would be so foolish as to eal! the 
doctor hard hearted and mechanically minded 
just because for him the number of beats of 
Johnnie’s pulse per minute has become a sig- 
nificant symptom of Johnnie’s physical con- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Current Events Stories for Dictation or Conversation 


The stories on this page may be used in a variety of ways. 


BY MARY E. JACKSON 


As matters of current interest, 


the topics may be read aloud by the teacher at opening exercises and discussed by the school. 
Or the stories may be pasted on cardboard and cut apart, to be given to various pupils who 


may read them aloud, or silently for general information. 


Again, the stories may be dictated 


by the teacher to an advanced English class.—THE EDITORS. 


CITIES UNDER THE SEA 

Fishermen on the Zuyder Zee tell us that 
on clear days they can see, in the shallow 
waters, the remains of cities that were buried 
hundreds of years ago when the ocean broke 
through the dykes, flooded the marshes, and 
converted what was then an inland fresh 
water lake into the present Zuyder Zee. Those 
buried cities were well-populated and _ pros- 
perous, for they were set in the midst of fer- 
tile fields and rich pasture lands, all of which 
now lie at the bottom of the sea. Is it any 
wonder that the Dutch fishermen long to re- 
claim that fertile land that the sea has stolen 
from them? 

Draining the Zuyder Zee is not the idle 
dream of idle fishermen, it is a quite possible 
project which has been discussed by Holland’s 
ablest men, planned by her most skilful en- 
vineers, and thoroughly approved by her 
queen. The plan is to build a mighty dam 
across the mouth of the gulf from the Island 
of Wieringen to the coast of Friesland; then 
gradually drain the land and restore the an- 
cient lake to its former bounds. ‘This would 
add a province of more than two thousand 
square miles to Holland’s territory. To the 
plucky Dutchmen it seems worth while, though 
it will take thirty years to complete the task, 
and it will cost at least $72,000,000. There 
is little doubt that when the great war is 
over, the men of Holland will make a deter- 
mined effort to recover their lost province, 
and to rebuild those cities now buried under 
the sea. 


A MODEST LITTLE PATRIOT 


Kathleen Massingham, a little English 
girl, has a novel yet practical way of serv- 
ing her country. She collects cake for the 
wounded soldiers in the hospitals of Bristol 
—her home town. She usually collects over 
a hundred pounds of cake a week, which is 
just about enough to provide each wounded 
soldier with a cake for his Sunday tea. 


LORD KITCHENER 


The British people have not yet recovered 
from the shock caused by the death of Lord 
Kitchener, who was lost at sea on June 5th. 
The cruiser ‘‘Hampshire,’’ on which he and 
his staff were passengers, was sunk either 
by mine or torpedo somewhere near the Ork- 
ney Islands. Lord Kitchener was bound for 
Russia on an important military errand. 

Lord Kitchener was born in Ireland in 
1850. His parents were English. He first 
came to public notice in 1888 when he was 
made an aide to Queen Victoria and received 
the rank of Colonel, When he returned to 
Egypt he took command of a brigade in the 
Sudan. In 1892 Kitchener was named Sirdar 
of the Egyptian Army, which at the time 





was a motley and discontented horde of un- 
derfed and underpaid natives. Kitchener at 
once began the work of reorganizing the 
army. The first thing he wanted was a cer- 
tain type of gun, and so he wired the War 
Office in London to supply his need. The 
War Office sent « different kind of gun. 
Kitchener promptly returned the shipment 
with the message, ‘‘I can throw stones at 
the Dervishes myself.’’ He finally got the 
kind of guns he wanted, and a short time 
afterwards his reorganized army with its new 
equipment marched southward to the recon- 





Photograph by Brown Bros, NOY. 


Kitchener of Khartum 


quest of the Sudan. The capture of Khartum 
in 1898 made Kitchener a figure of world- 
wide interest and a great popular hero in 
England. For his great service to his coun- 
try he was given the rank of General, re- 
ceived a Parliamentary grant of $150,000, and 
was raised to the peerage as Viscount Kitch- 
ener of Khartum. 


BLIND BOY SCOUTS 


You know all about the Boy Scouts and the 
good work they do, but did you know that 
there is a troop of Chinese Boy Scouts in Bos- 
ton, and three troops of blind Boy Scouts, 
one of which is located in New York City? 

Though they cannot see, these boys hike 
over the open country, build fires, climb 
mountains, ford streams, and seem to be al- 
most as efficient, and certainly quite as cour- 
teous as any of their fellow Bov Scouts. 


It has not been easy for these blind Scouts 
to learn all these things; they have learne 
only by patient practice. Their work has 
been carried on mostly in the open air on top 
of the roof of ‘‘The Lighthouse,”’ an instity. 
tion conducted by the New York Association 
for the Blind. Here they drill, pitch tents 
practice fire-building and first-aid. In the 
last branch, their Scout master says, they are 
much more skilful than many who have two 
good eyes. 

Once in a while they take a real trip to the 
country. There under the guidance of the 
local Scout troop, they climb mountains and 
camp out like other Boy Scouts. They often 
take long walks, finding their way about by 
their sense of touch. If they get lost in the 
woods they have learned a way to use their 
watches, which have raised numerals, as 
compasses. 

One of the other troops of blind Boy Scouts 
is in Overbrook, Pa., while the third is in 
Kentucky. 


A DIME BATTLESHIP 


Marjorie Sterrett, a thirteen-year-old school 
girl of Brooklyn, wrote to the New York 


‘‘Tribune’’ one day last February. A prt 
of her letter follows: 
“Tf I were a boy I’d be a soldier. But | 


am not, so I want to do what I can to help. 
Mamma gives me a dime every week for 
helping her. I am sending you this week’s 
dime to help to build a battleship for Uncle 
Sam. I know a lot of other kids who would 
give their errand money if you would start 
afund. * * * Jama true blue Ameri- 
can, and I want to see Uncle Sam _ prepared 
to lick all creation. 

‘*P, S. Please call the battleship America. 

‘*Marjorie Sterrett.’’ 

The battleship fund, once started, grew 
rapidly, helped not a little at the start by 
the friendly interest of Mr. Roosevelt, who 
sent a dollar, which, as he explained in his 
letter, was from his grand-children, present 
and to come. 

Six months later the Battleship Fund, 
started with a dime, had grown to nearly 
$23,000 and the mail concerning it poured 
into the Tribune office at such a rate that a 
special manager had to be assigned to take 
charge of it. 

The money came mostly from children who 
sent their dimes as Marjorie had said, but 
there were also many contributions from 
other and more unexpected sources. Every 
foreign name and nationality has been num- 
bered in the mail, and almost every sort of 
a club has been represented. A German vel- 
eran of our Civil War sent a dollar for his 
little grandson; a boy half-breed sent money 
from Alaska, and the Canal Zone has given 
many dollars. — 

And so the fund is steadily growing. Just 
see what a dime and a little patriotism wil 
do! 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Three Pages from the Weed Book 


, 


10 PHASE of nature study in 
the fall and winter and early 
‘4 spring is more fascinating 
4 than seeds. This does not 
mean that we are to talk for 
k days about seed germination, 
then poke a few beans into a pot, and let it 
go at that. Few germination lessons as 
carried on in schoolrooms are of value. But 
seed dissemination——what an absorbing field 
of study! 

Mother Nature is a clever trickster when 
she can defeat even the clever genus homo, 
and get her babies placed in homes where 
they will thrive, in spite of all efforts to de- 
feat her purpose. Children will find as much 
pleasure in watching her methods as they 
doin gazing open-mouthed at a sleight-of- 
hand artist. For Mother Nature is a sleight- 
of-hand artist, and a most successful one. 
For centuries man has been expending time, 
labor and money to eradicate weeds-——and 
they still keep ahead of him. Forests are 
cut down, burned over, tramped by cattle, 
and the ground cover ruined by floods, and 
still trees spring up to cover the land again. 
How do the weeds get there? How do the 
trees get there? And just as we would tell 
the small questioner to watch the magician’s 
hands very carefully, so we teachers may 
direct the attention of our pupils toward 
the ways and means of the greatest of all 
magicians. 

Weed seeds and tree seeds furnish the best 
material for this work. They can be found 
almost all the year round. Many weeds bear 
blossoms and seed cases together, making 
the study and identification very easy. 

Bottled collections of weed seeds are val- 
uable, if they are made under the instruction 
of an expert and the work is carried through 
to-an effective finish. But unless the teacher 
is*well prepared, the thing is rather a big 
undertaking. 

But it is possible to make children see the 
value of knowing weeds by sight, and know- 
ing how to prevent their seeds from being 
scattered. And with this may well go les- 
sons on our native trees, so that we may co- 
operate with nature here, and protect these 
seeds and seedlings. 

I have found that the most interesting and 
profitable way of giving these lessons is by 
making a ‘‘weed book’’ and a ‘‘tree book.’’ 
Nature books are expensive because of the 
indispensable illustrations. But when we 
had finished making our books, I would not 
have exchanged them for the best nature 
books published. 

We began in October, when all out-of- 
doors was calling, and, incidentally, most 
weeds are bearing ripened seeds. At the 
same time, trees, with their gorgeously col- 
ored banners, demand the attention of the 
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The Magic of the 
Seed World 


BY DOROTHY F. COCKS 


most listless observers. We made the two 
books at the same time, collecting material 
for both on the same trips abroad in the 
fields. This division of interest did not 
prove disastrous, but served rather to im- 
press upon the children the intimate relations 
existing between the various members of 
the plant world, and the common dominat- 
ing purpose of each species to produce seeds 
and scatter them to ‘‘green fields and pas- 
tures new.’”’ 

But J shall describe the making of the 
books one atatime. I began the weed study 
by bringing a wild carrot plant into the 
school one morning. The plant was in bloom, 
and one flower head had been transformed 
into a cluster of seeds. We talked about 
the plant for half an hour,—about its lacy 
leaves, its root system, its open flower head 
which insured fertilization by insects, and, 
finally, about its seeds with their spines 
which attach them to dogs, rabbits, sheep 
and men, so that they may steal a ride to a 
new home. When I pointed out that there 
were over a dozen blooms on a single plant, 
and each flower cluster meant upwards of 
fifty seeds, the children saw at once that the 
fashioning was a provision to secure repro- 
duction of the species against the odds which 
would wipe out so many of the seedlings. 

We pressed a portion of this plant, and 
mounted it on heavy white drawing paper 
with transparent gummed paper tape. We 
printed the name in the corner and on the 
back of the sheet wrote the special method 
of seed dissemination, namely: ‘‘By spines 
on the seed coat.’’ This was page one of 
the weed book. 

From then on we learned a weed a day. 
I tried always to have the plant, blossoms 
and seeds in the room at once, to set up as- 
sociations which would enable us to recall 
the name to mind, even when only a sere 
yellow leaf was to be found. If the seeds 
were too bulky to be pressed, we made 
sketches of them and pasted these to the 
mount of leaves and flowers. 

We classified the collection according to 
the various ways the seeds are scattered. 
One section is devoted to plants whose seeds, 
like the wild carrot’s, have special spines 
or barbs which serve to fasten them to the 
fur of animals or the clothing of men. The 
flowers and seed clusters of the common bur- 
dock are well known to children as_ the 
‘‘stickers’’ which they delight in throwing 
at each other. Other weeds whose seeds we 
found were provided with some such means 
of transportation were the blue bur or stick- 
weed, the common beggar-ticks or pitchforks, 
chicory, bedstraw, bladder campion and 
sweet cicely. 

Another ‘‘chapter’’ was made up of weeds 
whose seeds are carried far afield by the 





























Three Pages from the Tree Book 


winds. This included the feathered seeds, 
like the thistles, hawkweeds and dandelions; 
the seeds whose very small size makes them 
light enough to be lifted by the breezes, as 
the mullein ; those wafted by summer zephyrs 
and those sent skimming over the glassy, 
sleet-covered snow-fields. 

The very edibility of some seeds insures 
their being carried away. Birds drop the 
seeds of grasses over fields and along fence 
rows. Meadow mice in carrying grains 
through their ‘‘runs,’’ lose many among the 
grasses. 

The common ‘‘roadside weeds’’ were 
classed as such, because they have no unusual 
characteristics insuring dissemination, but 
are carried in the mud on the feet of men 
and animals, on wagon wheels, or in hay and 
straw carted along the road. 

Most of the water-side seeds have water- 
proof seed coats, or boat-like forms, or corky 
floats which make the passage to a new shore 
safe. 

We found the jewel-weed or touch-me-not 
to have an unique ejector which cast the ripe 
seeds several feet. 

We made no effort to fasten the mounts to- 
gether, because we found that it was very 
convenient to be able to handle the different 
sheets separately. But to protect the whole, 
we used two shingles for covers. On one was 
burned the title ‘‘Weeds.’’ When the sheets 
were put together, a sweet-smelling cedar 
shingle on top and bottom, the whole bound 
together with leather thongs, it was truly a 
piece of work of which we were justifiably 
proud. 

The tree book we constructed on the same 
plan. The ‘‘wind seeds’’ included those hav- 
ing a feathery attachment, like the cotton- 
woods, and those having veined wings like 
the maple, ash, elm and linden. 

The chapter of trees with edible seeds is 
headed by a picture of a saucy squirrel, who 
represents the carrier of many nuts, acorns 
and fruit pits. The illustration at the 
right of the title is from this chapter. 

Water is the agent responsible for scatter- 
ing many tree seeds to newly formed bars. 

The witch hazel, like the jewel-weed, rep- 
resents a class which has a habit of ‘‘shoot- 
ing’’ its seeds. 

And so on, indefinitely. We worked on 
our books all last year, and you may believe 
how engrossed the children were when I 
tell you that on the first day of school this 
year they asked if we might continue adding 
to the collections during this year. For n0 
one has found a sweet gum tree old enough 
to bear seeds. So the children do not know 
where to class the mount of sweet gum leaves. 
And every time they go for a tramp, whether 
singly or as a-class, they are always seeking 
a full grown sweet gum tree. 
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Lesson Plans for the Study of the Apple 


BY LEWIS S. MILLS, A. M., Agent of Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Public Schools for the Towns of 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: The school is in the commu- 
nity.. Usually it is not of the community but deals 
with far off things and things of long ago. To some 
extent this is right and proper, but the school that is 
the most useful is the school that interprets the mean- 
ing of the life and occupations of its patrons to its 
pupils. The teacher who has the most influence is 
the teacher who is interested in the things that in- 
terest the children and their parents. The teacher 
who can say truthfully to a gathering of the parents 
of her school ‘‘Mine own people,’’ has won a place— 
the place a teacher should win. 

When she has done this she may, with more suc- 
cess, show them old and far off events; she may more 
surely kindle ambition for the future and become use- 
ful in the material and mental development of her 
pupils. To accomplish this the teacher may take 
means similar to celebrating Apple Day as here sug- 
gested, and Potato Day, that will be suggested for 
November. Many other ways will suggest themselves 
to those teachers who are willing to come into actual 
contact with things, rather than to toy with books 


alone. 





la iesbH E apple is the King of Fruits. 

Se It grows in practically every 
country of the world. 
No other fruit, except 
the strawberry, will 
grow in as many dif- 
ferent kinds of soils and climates. 
In North America there are over one 
thousand varieties, and in a good year 
the yield is over 100,000,000 barrels. 

An apple has two-thirds as much 
food value as a potato of the same 
weight. 

Apples do not grow true to seed, 
but must be grafted. That is, seed 
from a Baldwin apple may or may 
not, more often not, produce a tree 
bearing Baldwin apples. 

While apple trees will grow well 
in almost any soil that is not water- 
logged, they do best in limestone re- 
gions. Apple trees thrive well on ashes 
used as fertilizers. 

The crab apple is the parent of all apple 
trees, and the change from the crab apple tree 
with its small and usually non-edible fruit to 
our present Baldwins, Greenings, Winesaps, 
Oldenbergs, Red Astrachans, Northern Spies 
and others is the result of cultivation and 
attention. 


HOW TO CELEBRATE APPLE DAY 


Most tedchers can use a part of a day in 
October for Apple Day exercises. The third 
Friday of October is the day often observed 
in New England as Apple Day. Previous to 
this day some study is made of the apple. 
Each pupil brings to school one or more va- 
rieties, These are correctly named and placed 
in a conspicuous place with the name of each 
onacard background. The pupils go through 
the identification of each with the card in 
sight, and later without the card. 

Several apples of the same variety may be 
selected from different orchards. The differ- 
ences may be noted and the causes consid- 
ered, All the ways of apple raising may be 
Considered und studied. Near-by orchards 


Avon and Farmington, Conn. 


may be visited and the age and condition of 
the trees noted. 

As orcharding is one of the chief indus- 
tries of the United States, the study of apple 
production is worth while. A farm is not 
complete unless apple trees are found some- 
where within its limits. I often wonder 
what would have been the loss to a farmer 
child that had no apple tree to shelter it. 
There are no days like the days under the old 
apple tree. 

Some things to consider in the study of 
apple raising are as follows: 


1. It is not especially difficult to raise 
apples, but it is to raise good apples, for we 
find that there are many.insects to combat 
as well as fungus diseases. Even after a 
crop has been raised successfully it is often 
put on the market in an unattractive manner 
and so does not bring the cash income it 
should. 
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A Handsome Exhibit of the King of Fruits 


2. Apples are most commonly sold by the 
barrel, but however sold they should be 
graded according to size and quality, mak- 
ing at least three grades, Number Ones, 
Twos and ‘‘Ciders.’’ If the fruit is of espe- 
cially high quality it is well to make still 
another class of the choicest apples. These 
may be called ‘‘A Number Ones. ’’ 

3. At the present time the larger part of 
the apple crop is being put on the market 
ungraded. In this condition it becomes a 
drug on the market. A great many prospec- 
tive buyers, looking at the apples, are not 
satisfied with their appearance and buy 
oranges or some other fruit, and pass by the 
apples. 

4. Dishonest packing is a very great 
drawback to the apple industry. Many 
growers pack Number Ones at each end of the 
barrel and fill in the center with inferior 
apples. When more care is taken in grading 


and packing, apples will be used more widely 
than at the present time. 
the crop more profitable. 
The west is now far ahead of the east in 
the packing of apples. Western growers have 
standard grades and co-operative packing 


This will make 


houses where the fruit is graded and packed. 
Much of the choice western fruit is packed 
in boxes and shipped to eastern markets. An 
A Number One apple wrapped in tissue 
paper, like an orange, will bring twice what 
it will unwrapped and uncared for. 

There is a chance for the east to win back 
its own market if it will. 


APPLE DAY PROGRAM 


Exhibits: Several varieties shown on 
plates, five specimens on each plate; apple 
boxes and barrels; all kinds of apple ma- 
chinery that can be secured. Dishes and 
food products prepared from the apple; can- 
ning equipment: jars, cans, labels, and other 
things used in this connection. 

Demonstrations : Conducted by the boys 


. and girls, teaching the most important things 


in connection with the apple industry: such 
as how to core and pare apples; how to can 
windfall apples for breakfast food, 
apple pie filler and apple sauce; how 
to grade and pack apples; how to 
label glass jars and tin cans. 

Play Contests: The latter part of 
the program may be given to play as 
related to the apple interests. Boys 
and girls may be organized for some 
of the following play contests which 
will give quite as much interest and 
recreation as some of the more arti- 
ficial games and contests which are 
often indulged in at such events. 

Have an apple paring and coring 
contest. The children are started on 
the signals, ‘‘Attention, get ready, 
go!’’ and are judged on the follow- 
ing three points: Time in paring five 

uniform windfall apples, 30; skill in 
doing the work and weight of peeling and 
cores, 30; and finished product, 40. 

In like manner the following play contests 
may be undertaken: 

1. Apple diving. 

2. Apple variety-naming contest. 

3. Apple race (conducted same as a potato 
race), 

4, Giving recipe, oral or in writing, for 
canning windfalls. 

5. Canning of windfall! apples. 

6. Essay-writing contest on the origin and 
development of the apple. 

7. Spelling-down contest in which only 
words connected with apple devices and apple 
interests are used. 

8. Problem-making contests in which 
problems connected with the apple and apple 
orchards, with crating, marketing, canning, 
etc., are used. 

Talks: Very often there are successful 
apple growers in the community who will be 
willing to come and tell in detail about some 
part of the apple industry. 

A list of all the uses to which apples are 
put may be worked out. The several ways 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Picture Study——“The Child Handel” 


BY FRED H. DANIELS, Director of Drawing, Newton, Mass. 


EORG FRIEDRICH 

HANDEL (1685- 
1759) was born in Halle, 
Saxony (Germany). Of 
him Sir Arthur Sullivan 
once wrote: ‘‘Musical 
England owes more to 
Father Handel than to 
any ten men who can be 
named. He led the way 
for us all, and cut out a 
score that we can only 
imitate.’’ Handel had 
no musical ancestors so far as we know, and 
this is an exception rather than the rule in 
the ancestral life of artists. His father was 
the barber and surgeon (the custom of the 
times) in the town, and looking upon art 
with contempt, desired that his son should 
study law. But the little fellow appeared in- 





Fred H. Daniels 


terested only in music and played upon ° 


everything which could be made to produce 
musical tones. 

A good-natured aunt smuggled into the at- 
tic a spinet having a tone too feeble to be 
heard downstairs (or perhaps the strings were 
muffled), and it was here, as our picture 
shows, that the child was wont to steal away 
to practice his dearly loved music. Artists 
are born, not made. 

At twelve years of age Handel played be- 
fore the court of Berlin. Later this boy be- 
came a man six feet and one inch in height, 
an. unusually strong and handsome man. 
When he was about twenty-five years old he 
moved to England, where he made his home 
thereafter. He is regarded there as the 
father of music in England, and his music 
enters into the political as well as the private 
ceremonials of today. It is apart of the na- 
tional life. His ashes are in Westminster 
Abbey, and his statue is above the tomb, 
while his music still rings through the ca- 
thedral. Thus again is evidence given that 
art endures as a delight and a blessing to 
posterity. 

‘Evidently Margaret I. Dicksee, a modern 
British painter, was interested in the story 
of ‘the early practice of the boy Handel. She 
has used the art of painting to tell us how 
she: imagines the father and other members 
of the family one night surprised the young 
musician by an unexpected visit. We notice 
that the father appears to be an old man; he 
was sixty-three years of age when Handel 
was born. The skull-cap, long gray locks and 
somewhat bent attitude all betoken age. The 
father married twice and Handel was greatly 
attached to his stepmother. She is probably 
represented in the picture as next to the 
father, as the house keys seem to indicate 
that she is mistress of the home. The boy, 
we think, had been safely put to bed for the 
night, his clothing seeming to make this be- 
lief plausible, and the father, hearing strange 
sounds, takes a lantern and investigates. 

Miss Dicksee has made the child the center 
of interest by two well-known means. (1) 
The other people in the picture are looking at 


him, or trying to, and we naturally follow 
their interest. To block a street anywhere, 
it is only necessary to go out into the middle 
of it and look at something on top of a build- 
ing; we shall soon be surrounded by others. 
The human race is curious and wants to see 
all that is going on. Miss Dicksee knows 
this very well, and we waste no time in con- 
templation of the throng at the door. We 
move at once to the boy at the old-fashioned 
piano. He is easily seen because (2) he 
makes the only large white spot on that side 
of the room. 

White gown and white cap and childish face 
are all symbols of innocence and purity, 
therefore it is difficult for us to believe that 
he has done wrong in thus going against his 
father’s wishes. The later success of the boy 
proves the father to have been in the wrong, 
not the boy. The genius of the boy is shown 


in that he has been playing in the dark, 
There is no music on the spinet, he has been 
dreaming his musical thoughts and express- 
ing himself through his fingers. Ordinary 
schoolboy piano practice, so the neighbors 
say, is quite different. 

The two finest faces in the picture are those 
of the boy and his stepmother. The intellj- 
gent and sympathetic face of the latter js 
framed with white, like the boy’s. Our eyes 
travel from one to the other. They are asso- 
ciated in the picture (because the artist has 
set them forth in the best light) as they were 
in life. In spite of the black silhouette which 
separates them, we can believe that the affair 
ended happily. We do know that a year or 
two afterwards the father was persuaded to 
permit the boy to have the best of opportuni- 
ties for musical study. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A Model Lesson on “The Child Handel” 


The teacher may paste this. lesson on a card and allow pupils in turn to copy it. 


She also may write the 


lesson for the class on the blackboard under the large picture on the opposite page, which has been eon 
and hung by a cord from the top of the blackboard. Encourage pupils to take work home to show to par 
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New Ideas for Educative Seat Work 


BY NELLA H. COLE, Bishop Rural Training School, North Adams, Mass. 


EAT WORK is the 
secret of discipline. 
In schools of more than 
one grade the children 
are left to work by 
themselves at least 
two-thirds of the time. 
Interesting and profita- 
ble seat work is their 
due. 

Before giving a new 
kind of seat work the 
children should be 
shown how to do it in the correct way. 

Seat work may be divided into two classes. 
(1) That which is closely correlated with and 
perhaps follows a given lesson. (2) That 
which is included under the so-called hand- 
work. There is a third class which might 
be termed miscellaneous, which may be cor- 
related with any of the schoolroom subjects. 
This class includes that which the teacher 
must have ready to give out to individuals 
who get the regular assigned work done be- 
fore the rest of the class. 


WORK CORRELATED WITH NUMBER 


The following work is suggested as that 
correlating with number. The grade by 
which the work may be done is not given 
because the same forms, differing in degree 
of difficulty, may be used in most of the 
grades in a rural school. It will readily be 
seen that some are best adapted to older and 
some to younger pupils. 

Give children cardboard geometric forms, 
strips of paper and colored crayons. Let 
them trace the form on the strip, making a 
border design, and color a given color. 

Give children cardboard figures such as 
flowers, birds, pails, etc., to trace a given 
number of times on paper, and color a stated 
color. Border designs may be made. 

The same forms may be traced, colored, 
cut out and mounted on a sheet of paper to 
show a certain number fact. 

Let children color border designs on 
squared paper. The design may involve a 
certain number fact, as 338, etc. The three 
threes must be repeated, leaving one row of 
squares between each group. 

The construction of toy furniture or boxes 
from squared paper involves much number 
work. Put the pattern of the object upon 
the blackboard. Let children transfer the 
pattern by carefully counting squares to their 
paper. If the teacher inspects each pattern 
and approves it before the cutting is done, 
much material will be saved. 

Let children color the squares to show cer- 
tain number facts which the teacher writes 
upon the board. 

The inch squared paper may be used to 
show the yard and fractions of the yard. Let 
children cut or color the squares in strips. 

Color squares to show the tables. 

Cut squares to show the tables. Mount 
upon a larger sheet of paper and write the 
facts underneath each cutting. 





Nella H. Cole 


Let children build number facts with cubes, 
pegs or toothpicks, as 111 1111 8+4 
==73 111 111 111 8x38=9, 

Give children colored pegs or toothpicksand 
have them arranged on the desks according 
to figures which the teacher writes upon the 
board. If the teacher uses colored chalk and 
writes a blue 4 the children pile four blue 
sticks in the first pile, ete. 

The children may also color squares ac- 
cording to the color and figures on the board. 
Give children a box containing number cards 
and let them build the number facts which 
the teacher writes upon the: board. This 
varies the abstract number work and relieves 
the child from copying. 

Let children cut squares or rectangles and 
show fractional equivalents. All cuttings 
should be mounted. 

Let children build with cubes to show 
fractional relations, that is, build a solid 1 
cube high, 2 cubes wide and 6 cubes long. 
Then show 3, #, # of 12; 4, %, 4%, ete. 

Give cardboard circles, Let pupils trace 
and draw clock faces to show different times 
of day. 

Let children lay borders with colored pegs. 
The border designs in the color desired should 
be put upon the blackboard by the teacher. 
Many border designs involve counting. 

Instead always of letting children work 
out problems in the arithmetic have them 
make up and solve original problems. Cat- 
alogues and advertisements in newspapers 
furnish material. 

Why not let children illustrate their prob- 
lems at times? 


WORK CORRELATED WITH WORD 
STUDY 


The following work may be correlated with 
phonics, reading, spelling and other forms 
of word study. 

Give children a page from an old book or 
magazine. Ask them to mark all the /’s or 
r’s. In each case when giving out the work 
the teacher should give the sound, not the 
name of the letter. Or let children cut all 
the words which begin with or contain a cer- 
tain sound, -Or all the words containing a 
given phonogram. Or all the words which 
they recognize. In the last case some older 
child can hear the children pronounce these 
words and they may be pasted on a sheet of 
drawing paper. After cutting, words should 
be pasted on a piece of paper. 

Give children a box containing letter cards. 
Have them build words which they know, or 
words which are written upon the board, or 
words of two syllables, etc. Or, again, have 
them take out of the box and arrange neatly 
upon their desks all the ¢t’s or h’s. Again 
the teacher must give the sound. 

Give a box or envelope containing a cut- 
up Mother Goose rhyme, and have the rhyme 
built, or sentences made of the words, or, 
again all the words which the pupils recog- 
nize placed upon their desks. 

The arranging of a list of words in strictly 


alphabetical order furnishes good seat work 
for older grades and provides careful study, 

When children study a reading lesson give 
them something to look for. For instance, 
ask them to look for the pictures or descrip- 
tions in the selection. When a selection js 
read for the first time have children make 
lists of words of which they are not sure 
either of meaning or pronunciation. Again, 
have them make an outline of the story, 

A certain amount of copying has its place 
in a school because of its value in teaching 
accuracy. Copy recipes, letter forms, 
memory gems and poems, 

When teaching homonyms, write sentences 
upon the board, leaving blanks to be filled in 
with words, as in the use of to, too, two. 

The use of each day’s spelling words in 
sentences gives a chance to drill on kinds of 
sentences and also shows the teacher whether 
the child understands the words or not. 

Let the children. write the stories of the 
lives of men about whom they study in his- 
tory, and after correction copy into note- 
books, 

During gardening season have a garden 
diary kept. 

When studying a poem, let the children 
find pictures to illustrate the poem. Mount 
these nicely and underneath write the quo- 
tation which they illustrate. 


GEOGRAPHY AND OTHER SEAT WORK 


The seat work in geography must be some- 
thing more than mere study from the text- 
book, Give sets of topics to aid the children 
in interpreting what the textbook says. 

Following map study work, let each child 
make out a set of questions, Have these 
questions distributed. . Give children some 
tracing paper and have the map traced and 
the questions answered by location on this 
map. 

Let children trace maps to show industrial 
regions or climatic conditions, The tracing 
of the map helps to fix form und is in most 
cases to be preferred to free-hand drawing. 

Give children a list of names taken from 
current events and have them locate and tell 
what the word is a name of, For instance, 
give the word Berlin. They must write, 
‘Berlin is a city in the central part of 
Germany. ’’ 

As the children need aid in interpreting 
the text in the geography so they must be 
guided in history. Put an outline or set of 
suggestions upon the board and let the chil- 
dren read to find out these points. Inciden- 
tally they will learn many others. 

There are many forms of handwork which 
the’ children can be left to work out by 
themselves. Of course the children must 
be shown how to work and how to use tools, 
then they may be left to obtain their own re- 
sults, Among the easier forms may be men- 
tioned spool-knitting, crocheting, weaving: 
raffia weaving, braiding and tying, jig-34¥ 
work, spontaneous paper cutting and teat- 
ing and coloring. 
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Saving Time in Teaching United States History 


BY C. W. TENNEY, Raral School Inspector, Department of Public Instruction, State of Montana 


6¢/ IVE in brief an outline or description of 
any campaign in the Civil War,’’ seems 
to be a fair question in United States history, 
put in more than a score of institutes held 
this year, not a teacher, principal or superin- 
tendent could be found with an answer. 
There was not one who would even attempt 
it, and yet there was not one of these insti- 
tutes that did not have many a teacher who 
is still spending less time on the century that 
it took to develop this, the greatest nation on 
earth, than he does to the score of years that 
were spent in tearing down and destroying 
the monuments of this splendid civilization. 

Teachers who have too many classes, who 
lack for time and who should catch the vision 
of the rare opportunity they have to give 
their pupils something inspirational and worth 
while, are still spending a period each day for 
three or four months in trying to teach the 
particulars and details of military campaigns 
s0 obsolete that not even a student of military 
tactics could find any hint that would be of 
use in a war of today. 

Who is to blame? One man says it is the 
textbook writer, anda comparison of the 
number of pages which the average school 
history devotes to war and the men of war 
with those devoted to the achievements of the 
times of peace and the heroes of peace might 
almost justify the claim. 

Still another thinks that the teachers them- 
selves are to blame, and a moment in the 
average recitation or a glance at the 
usual set of examination questions, 
with its causes, effects, results, cam- 
paigns, battles, victories, defeats, 
surrenders and what-nots of war, 
would convince almost any jury and 
bring a verdict of guilty. Further- 
more, the jury might be right, for, if 
the teacher is the biggest thing in 
the schoolroom, if the teacher is 
larger than a textbook that costs 
ninety cents and is worth thirty, if 
the teacher is prepared, alive, and 
really striving to make the work of 
the school fit the needs of the pupils 
in the school, he will find such a de- 
mand for a constructive program that 
there will be no time to resurrect the 
things that have no bearing either 
on present achievements or on plans 
and ambitions for the future. 


FOLLOW LINES WORTH WHILE 


Medical inspections, district inves- 
tigations and school surveys are 
worthless, regardless of who makes 
them or of what they cost, unless pro- 
visions are made for bettering and 
improving the unfavorable conditions 
disclosed by the report. So to the 
Negative side of this question must 
be added a positive note, which, it is 
hoped, will at least prove suggestive. 

In teaching history, search out the 
threads that start, link themselves to 
the life of the nation, and actually 
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come down and connect themselves with 
present day conditions. Take some move- 
ment, such as discovery, literature, art, in- 
dustry, agriculture, education, navigation, 
commerce, politics or any other topic that 
comes to the minds of the pupils. Find what 
the text in use has to say about its origin. 
Look for the page where it is next mentioned, 
the bearing it has on the life of the time under 
consideration, seek the conclusion of the whole 
matter, see what the pupils can add to the 
subject matter of the text, and, lastly, make 
your own contribution. 


CIVICS IN HISTORY 


Take civics, for example, and the thread 
will lead to the basis on which every boy and 
eventually every girl must stand before they 
can acquire the knowledge that will enable 
them to cast even their first ballot in an in- 
telligent way. 

A glance at the text will find the beginning 
of civil government, from the standpoint of 
the individual, in the Jamestown colony. At 
first, the study of civics by pupils in school 
would not have been necessary, for England 
had full control of the rights of citizenship, 
provided the laws and furnished the men to 
administer them. 

The first gleam of freedom came twelve 
years later, when the power of the imported 
governor was limited and a legislature was 
established with members elected by the 
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people, a step that proved so popular that it 
brought many new settlers to the colony. 

The next move was made in Connecticut, 
for self-government was deemed such a boon 
and so rare a privilege that the followers of 
Hooker banded themselves together, formed 
a little republic and produced the first written 
constitution in history that, according to Os- 
good, ‘‘really created a government.”’ 


OUTSIDE ENEMIES BRING UNITY 


In teaching even the minimum amount of 
war in history, attention should be called to 
the fact that the presence of an outside en- 
emy tends to bring unity at home. King 
Philip of Spain found this out when he sent 
his Armada and his men to conquer England, 
at a time when it was in the throes of a civil 
war of a religious nature, and Spain still is 
paying the price of his mistake. England; 
with her Ulsterettes and her suffragettes, and 
Germany with her socialists, knew this when 
the present war was begun. So it was with 
the colonies. As long as there was no danger, 
absolute independence, that in some cases 
was marked by the most bitter rivalry, was 
the only thing. But when the Indians were 
skulking round, when the Dutch threatened 
from the west and the French from the north, 
and when there was even danger from the 
mother country, the petty differences were 
laid aside for a spirit of unity that lived and 
grew until 1776, when it startled the world by 
the statement, ‘‘These United Colo- 
nies are and of right ought to be free 
and independent States. ”’ 

Again the effect of an _ outside 
enemy should be noted. As long as 
the war was in progress, the colonies 
fought together, suffering defeats and 
winning their victories under the 
loosely drawn and ineffective Articles 
of Confederation. As soon as the 
war closed, however, the troubles 
began anew. The states were jealous 
of one another. Things went from bad 
to worse until 1787, when a conven- 
tion was called to amend the Articles 
of Confederation. After a stormy 
session, it was decided to write a, new 
document, which, in the words of 
Justice Harlan, resulted in ‘‘the great- 
est document except the Bible that 
has ever been written.’’ 

While no attempt has been made 
to make this outline complete, and 
while it covers only one topic, the 
hope is that it will prove thought- 
provoking. Especially in the rural 
schools, where each teacher is some- 
times compelled to handle from thirty 
to forty classes each day, it can 
readily be seen that the mastery of 
one ‘outline like this will prove more 
helpful to the average student when 
he leaves school for actual work and 
actual life, than an exact knowledge 
of all the provisions of the Omnibus 
Bill. 
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Cooking Noon Lunches in a Rural School 


HAVE been teaching in a 
country school for eight years 
and one of the hardest tasks 
that I have is eating a cold 
lunch. A child may get ac- 
customed to eating a cold 
lunch and not mind it, but I am sure a warm 
one, especially in winter, is preferable. 

One day we made a pot of soup and every 
one enjoyed it so much that we decided to 
repeat the experiment. 

Our school course is already overcrowded, 
and I could not take any of the six hours’ 
time for cooking. I did the best that I could 
with the help of older pupils in the time before 
school and during recess. The enjoyment of 
the simple dishes we prepared was sufficient 
recompense for the trouble and time. 

As I have said, the first thing we at- 
tempted was a pot of vegetable soup. I fur- 
nished the meat, salt, and cooking pot. The 
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BY MARIE R. MURRAY 


children brought the other ingredients: 
noodles, corn, tomatoes, turnips, cabbage, 
potatoes, onions, parsley. The older pupils 
cut the beef into small pieces, washed it 
and put it into the pot of cold water. The 
soup was placed on our coal stove before 
school and allowed to cook slowly until the 
noon recess. If you could have seen the in- 
terest of the children! Each child had 
brought a cup and spoon. 

One day we made apple sauce. The chil- 
dren brought red apples which they quar- 
tered and pared except a strip down the mid- 
dle. In a sauce-pan on the stove we made a 
syrup of sugar and water with a few whole 
cloves for flavor. The apples were placed in 
the syrup and cooked until tender, then 
placed in cups, the red skin turned upward. 
In a cup I placed a little cornstarch mixed 
with cold water. This was added to the 
boiling syrup until the syrup thickened. 
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Then we poured a little into each cup over 
the apples, and set the cups on the window. 
sills to cool. The sixth and seventh classes 
wrote the story of what was done for a 
language lesson. The children enjoyed the 
apples so much that they carried the recipe 
home and tried it there. 

On the day before Thanksgiving we popped 
corn and made candy of it. We melted brown 
sugar, added a little cold milk and let the 
mixture boil until a little of it dropped into 
cold water made a soft ball. Then we poured 
it over the pop corn which had been placed in 
buttered tins. When it was cold we cut the 
candy into squares. You may be sure that 
this recipe was carried home and often tried, 
The pupils told me that they sometimes used 
walnuts and peanuts insteadof pop corn. 
Here they had a formula for a wholesome 
candy. 

One rainy day we tried ‘‘apples on a 
stick.’’ I had promised this pleasure on the 
first rainy day, so those that came to school 
brought apples. The children inserted a stick 
into each apple, while I made asyrup of sugar 
and molasses into which we dipped the apples. 
They hardened ina moment. The next rainy 
day we had an excellent attendance. 

One day we made cocoa. The children 
brought milk and sugar. The recipe called 
for one-third water and two-thirds milk but 
as we did not have enough milk, we reversed 
the recipe and used one-third milk and two- 
thirds water. It tasted very good. Theoider 
children sweetened it to taste, and at the 
last added a little vanilla. After taking it 
from the fire, it was beaten with an egg- 
whisk to keep a scum from forming. 

When the days were too warm for a fire, 
we made different kinds of sandwiches,— 
lettuce, egg, tomato, etc. 

The pupils copied all the recipes we used 
into a note-book. 


In the fall we like tomato sandwiches, 


roasted sweet potatces, stewed tomatoes, and 
cooling drinks concocted from fruit juices. 
In the winter there is bean soup, vegetable 
soup, boiled rice, tapioca pudding, chocolate 
and candies. In the spring we can have cus- 
tards, salads, stuffed eggs and different kinds 
of sandwiches. 

Of course, we have done only a little— 
made just a beginning—but we mean to do 
more and better in the future. We have no 
funds to draw from, and all of the supplies 
must be contributed by the parents of the 
pupils. Again, we are handicapped by the 
fact that we can use only the recess hour for 
cooking. Some weeks we have one lesson, 
some weeks, two lessons. But we have made 
the best of circumstances. The children are 
enthusiastic over the cooking lessons, and 
next September we mean to take up a regular 
course. This year we had lessons as things 
came into season. There are many dishes 
we can cook during recess time, and if our 
plans succeed, we mean to make a fireless 
cxoker and. use it. 
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Teaching Sanitation by the Use of the Sand-Table 


BY WILLIE BROWN, Principal Stevenson Primary School, Meridian, Miss. 


UR experiment in building 
sand-tables in lessons on San- 
itation may be of value to 
teachers who are interested 
to know ot novel means that 
will arouse enthusiasm among 
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We have striven long and earn- 
estly to awaken civic pride in our pupils, and 
these lessons have been more effective than 
any others, 


children. 


























Sanitary Dairy 


We have no milk inspection in our town. 
One of our early lessons in Sanitation was 
on the care of the dairy. A fourth grade 
class expressed on the sand-table the unsani- 
tary conditions of the average barnyard, with 
its shallow, open well in the lowest part of 
the barnyard, the wooden drinking-trough, 
shared with ducks and the other poultry, the 
open sacks of food stored in the damp, de- 
caying barn, the rotting fence, the uncovered, 
wooden milking pail and the soiled, untidy 
dress of the milker. 

The boys made the stable by using old, 
discolored shingles, as material nearest like 
the real stables, and by-splitting the shingles 
into narrow strips they got material for the 
fence. 

The small sacks of cow-feed were made 
from bits of sacking and filled with oats and 
cottonseed hulls, 

The well also was made of the discolored 
shingles, while the pulley was two large 
black buttons sewed together so as to leave 
a groove between, for the play of the bucket- 
chain (once attached to a key-ring), and the 
wooden well-bucket was the large end of a 


wooden hair-pin box fitted with a wire handle 
(a hairpin). 

The wooden milking stool and pail also 
were made from box tops. 

The ground in the lot was made of rakings 
from a real stable. 

The small rake, hoe and spade, the cow 
and calf, the pigs, the ducks and other poul- 
try, the milker, and the line of clothes were 
collected from various members of the grade, 
but bought originally from a five-cent store. 

All this by contrast with the concrete, 
metal-roofed barn, carefully screened, deep 
well water pumped directly into the concrete 
trough within the barn, covered enameled 
milk vessels, restful stalls for cows, clean 
white overalls for milkers, silo for food, and 
wire-fences enclosing all! 

I myself constructed the model for the 





Sanitary Bedroom 





sanitary dairy. The foundation was sixteen 
by eighteen inches. This floor space was 
left entirely open across the front of the 
dairy. The floor and the walls on three sides 
for four inches up were covered with sand- 
paper (No. 2) to represent concrete. From 
this distance upward the side walls were 
screened. The roof was made of corrugated 
pasteboard (given by milliners). The front 
of the roof was pasted to a cloth fastened on 
the ridge-pole of the house so that it could 
be raised. ‘ 

The drinking trough was made of sand- 
paper (to look like concrete), the pump, lo- 
cated just back of the dairy, was represented 
by six inches of a discarded shade-roller 
nailed to asmall wooden box top with a short 


bit of cane inserted for a spout. The wate 
poured into a square box (also concrete) fron 
which it was piped into the dairy through, 
lemonade straw fastened above the 

by small wire staples. The tiny faucet was 
concocted from a brass clip bent into shay 
and wrapped with a string. 

The stanchions for the cows were made by 
driving twenty-penny nails into the floor anj 
dividing the stall with wire. 

The milk vessels were Red Cross court. 
plaster boxes enameled. 

The cows cost ten cents apiece, and the 
milker the same price. 

The silo was made of a large tin coffee can 
covered with sandpaper and roofed with 
pasteboard. The ladder was made by driy. 
ing wire nails (two-penny) for rungs into 
the side strips, which were split from a4 
white pine ruler. 

The fence was made by tacking yardsticks 
(given away as advertisements) to the rim 
of the sand-table and driving six-penny wire 
nails at intervals of one inch around the 
table, and weaving the wire in and out for 
a fence, 

The manual training department gave us 
gray paint for the barn, fence and pump, 








Unsanitary Kitchen 





Sanitary Kitchen 


and a ten-cent can of red paint finished the 
roofs, 
Some of the lower grades represented the 
sanitary and unsanitary bedroom and kitchet. 
They emphasized the points we espec! 
wanted to bring out by contrasting “Mr 
Don’t Care’s’’ rooms with ‘‘Mrs. Do Cares. 
(Continued on page 78) 
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Arousing Community Interest in the District School 


BY EDNA OAKFORD CLARK, Rural School Department, Summer School, Drake University 





ier 9/0 WILL require little 

\ exercise of imagina- 

4] tion upon the part of 

) |] the reader who is 

Brie) familiar with the con- 

ud) ditions existing in 

rural schools in general to picture the 

grounds and surroundings of the 
school about to be described. 

Somewhat: back from the country 
road the one story, box-car type of 
building is scarcely visible for the tall 
weeds and grass which have grown 
upunmolested since the boys and girls 
were turned out to pasture in May. 
The few struggling flowers planted by 
the teacher and pupils in the spring- 
time have dried up or have been 
choked by rank weeds. The only 
place sheltered from the blazing sun 
isa corner where one or two straggling shade 
trees cast their shadows over the roadway. 

The weeds and grass cover up a multitude 
of other szhool-yard sins. A pile of stones, the 
remains of an old wall, is hidden under their 
cover, The unevenness of the playground, 
where hummocks of sand and gravel were left 
by builders long ago, is not so conspicuous 
because of the friendly cover of the weed 
blanket. 

Two unscreened out-buildings, one over- 
turned by a summer storm, the other having 
a door with one hinge, face the road. No 
walks approach the buildings except a beaten 
path which now seems only a memory, not 
having been traveled for several months. 
Another ‘‘beauty spot’’ is the ash pile, the 
aecumulation of, we can not say how many 
years, As for a fence, well, there is none 
except the remains of an old hedge, which 
reminds one of a person in need of a new 
set of teeth; nothing is in evidence but the 










It is the first of September, time for school 
to begin. The teacher, wishing to become 
acquainted with her surroundings before the 
fatal “first day,’’ visits the school. As she 
looks upon the exterior her mind can easily 
picture the interior. Knowing that snakes, 
the terror of womankind, often infest such 
weed patches, she does not venture in. One 
of the directors who holds the key volunteers 
go with her. He explains that: ‘‘It had 

such a busy season.’’ ‘‘Nobody had 
ay time.’ ‘‘Wasn’t much in it so could 
get anybudy to mow the school yard, 
it was so hard on a mower,”’ etc., etc., etc. 
He finally agreed to try to have the crop 
mowed before the opening day of school. 

Even if that director meant what he said 
and the yard was mowed after the summer’s 
growth, only we who have had the experience 
know the joy of the first day of school when 
We tried to play a game and the sharp stubs 
of the newly mown yard scraped between 
our bare toes and made us cry. 

teacher readily found that her surmises 
Were correct. The interior was a match for 
the outside surroundings, but instead of say- 





ing, as so many do, ‘‘This is such a forsaken 
place I’}l earn my pay in the easiest possible 
way,’’ she sat down and did some hard 
thinking. 

These people were not poor; it was a rich 
farming district; over half the patrons of the 
school owned automobiles. They had good 
roads, why such a school? Because they were 
sleeping, not the twenty-year sleep but one 
of greater duration. The country school had 
been there since grandfather’s time and it 
still wore the garb of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

This teacher decided to make a bold attack, 
and she began on the directors, who, fortunate- 
ly, ‘‘pulled together.’’ She assembled them, 
told them frankly of the necessity of walks, 
repaired buildings and screens. She gave 
the clerk an order made out for supplies 
amounting to twenty dollars. She talked to 
them as if she expected everything she asked 
for—and she got it. The cement walks were 
made, the screens were built and the pile of 
stones was buried beneath the sod. 

So much for the first year. This teacher 
stayed the second year and the third and the 
fourth, and her long tenure of office accounts 
in a great measure for the gradual transfor- 
mation of the unsightly school ground to one 
of the most beautiful to be found anywhere. 

The second year many improvements were 
made inside, most of them paid for by money 
raised by the teacher in programs, plays and 
socials. These were not given alone for the 
purpose of raising money; the social life of 
the community was nigh unto death, and 
through these socials a new breath of life was 
given to the community and the school. 

The third year marked the climax. The 
school received some notoriety in the county 
and state because of its rapid progress, and 
in a short time the requirements for a Superior 
QOne-Room School were met and the diploma 
awarded by the State Superintendent. 

The people of the district realized that with 
honors come responsibilities. Both they and 
the teacher felt that equipment, grounds and 
teaching must be the best that it was possible 
to make them. 

Accordingly, one spring afternoon, two di- 


A School Yard of Which a Teacher and District May Well Be Proud 


rectors came with teams, plows, axes 
and spades. They plowed up the un- 
even portion of the school yard. The 
old hedge snags were attacked and 
rooted out. Plowing, harrowing, level- 
ing, digging, they worked manfully 
for nearly a week. For money? No, 
for they never received a’cent for 
their work. They did it because the 
right school spirit had been renewed 
within them. Of course Brother Say 
was much more in evidence in those 
days than Brother Do, but the task 
was finally accomplished, and Arbor 
Day was observed by the school by 
planting twenty young trees and some 
hardy shrubs, and in making a flower 
bed. The mothers and children con- 
tributed the bulbs and seeds. A 
merry-go-round was made for the 
children from an old wagon wheel. Trees 
were trimmed, the yard was raked and the 
ash pile was removed. The young trees 
were well watered and cared for by the 
pupils and teacher during the spring months. 
Every tree made a fine growth during the 
first year. Such a thing as mowing a country 
school yard with a lawn mower had never 
been heard of, but this teacher, with the 
courage of victories won, received the con- 
sent of the school board to employ a boy 
to keep the school lawn mowed during the 
summer at fifty cents a week, the boy fur- 
nishing his own mower. Some shook their 
heads and said, ‘‘It’s foolish,’’ and, ‘‘Costs too 
much,’’ but the teacher realizing that a prin- 
ciple was at stake decided that not one cent 
of the money should come from the school 
treasury. The entire cost of keeping the 
lawn mowed for the season was thirteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents. This and money for 
teeter boards and horizontal bar was raised 
by an ice cream social and money received as 
premiums at the County Fair. 

The directors were not to be outdone. They 
placed a cement curbing a foot high across 
the entire front of the yard, which prevented 
people from driving on the lawn, thus pro- 
tecting the young trees and flower beds. 

The pleasing comments of passers-by aroused 
even the doubting Thomases, and now they all 
look their pride, if they do not speak it, in 
the well-kept school grounds. 

One man remarked that the flower bed 
alone was worth fifty dollars, and the County 
Superintendent after his annual visit made 
the following comment, ‘‘No better kept 
school ground can be found in any city.’’ 











Our ambassador to England, Hon. Walter 
H. Page, has said some pertinent things rela- 
tive to the country life problem. Among other 
things, he said: ‘‘The largest problem that 


" faces American civilization today is the build- 


ing up of country life. We have just passed 
through a period of organization of the ma- 
chinery of the modern world, making the 
city and the railroad, but the country has 
been left out. Now we must build it up.’”’ 
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CThes© Famous Riley Treasuy 
ost Your School Noth 


Yes, that’s just what we mean. By our simple plan, any school may secure, 
permanent possession, this famous genuine ‘‘Roop” bust of James Whitcomb Riley 
America’s greatest poet—and Bixler’s beautiful large oil painting 
of Riley’s ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” made famous the world over 
by the poet’s first and most popular poem, written more than 
thirty years ago. 
The face of Riley should be familiar to every school 
child in America, for Riley is the greatest chil- 
dren’s poet the world has . 
ever produced. 



























“Oh! The Old Swimmin’ Hole! 
creek so still and deep 
Looked like a baby-river that was laying half asleep.’”’ 
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Thus did Riley begin that famous poem about the 
Old Swimmin’ Hole that Bixler pictures so faithfully. 
This beautiful large oil emer will delight the heart 
of every boy and girl and in its depths the older folks 
will understand Riley when he said : 


** I wish in my sorrow I could strip to the soul 
And dive off in my grave like the Old Swimmin’ Hole.’’ 


These two treasures of America’s greatest poet—direct 
from the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley—will lend a dis- 
tinction to your school, besides forming an object lesson in a 
study of Riley and American Literature. 


Both of these valuable adornments are recognized universally as 
standard works of art and are now in possession of thousands of schools 
all over the country, who are unanimous in their praise of this wonderful op- 
portunity. Your own school need not be without them when they can be had free 
of all cost. 


Read What these Teachers Say About the 
RILEY ART TREASURES 


From Bayard, Nebr. From Paintsville, Ky. 

Anna M. Uncapher writes: ‘*The Stella Atkinson writes: ‘‘I received the 
Oil Painting of the ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole’? Riley Art Treasures in good condition and 
and the bust of James Whitcomb Riley ar- they now occupy prominent places in our 
rived in fine condition. The children were schoolroom, where they attract the attention 





wild with delight. These two pieces of Art (and I think excite the envy) of the teachers ge Rig Re 
are ornaments to any room. Thank you for and pupils of the other es, q T Description of Oi Pa 
the opportunity of obtaining them.” “My pupils and I are delighted with DESCRIPTION OF THE RILEY’S “OLD Swi Size 
F Oak Harbor. O them and I can recommend them to any RILEY BUST en af 
rom Va arbor, VU. teacher who desires to keep up with the times, . The bust of Mr. Riley is the ac- This beautiful large oil painting in’ Hal 
L. L. Seaman writes: ‘‘I sincerely regret inspire her pupils and beautify her room.” i y inches and is hand painted by in genuin 


complishment of the noted sculp- 


having delayed thanking you for the beautiful identica! with the painting 











Oil Painting and Riley bust. They are fine From Smyrna, Del. nw pomp oy ele: seminal ge ican schools. It is full of such 8 $ that’; 
treasures of Art to have in one’s schoolroom. E. P. Scotton writes: ‘‘The Painting, poet ever made. It is one-half not begin to be reproduced in ma: 
The children are so proud of them that they pust.and book reached us a few days ago in life size and artistically finished ing either in natural or ria with 
stop pupils from other rooms to come in and splendid condition. Words cannot express in old ivory, being especially ap- mission oak frame, inter oa inst and ar 
see them. our delight over them and our gratitude to propriate for schools and libraries. est quality. This striking 

From Niagara, Wis. you for your generous offer. 








Ruth B. Smith writes: ‘We received 








the Riley Art Treasures in very good condi- e | e e 00 Stree 
tend weave ew ades. > Greenfield Art Association, mee, 
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No American school can afford to be without these Riley 
Treasures, now that they may be secured without cost. 
Riley has helped to keep a sad world sweet and sound and 
sane. His influence on children is miraculous. He speaks 
a language they understand; he sways them powerfully for 
good. No child who learns to love Riley can ever go far 
wrong, and the teacher who brings these Riley mementos 

and Riley’s influence into his or her school de- 
serves the thanks of the entire community. 


' Read How Easy It Is 





We will provide any teacher, | f JAMES 


on request, with 150 artistic . 
souvenir Riley Pins. These WHITCOMB 
Pins at only te: cents each RILEY 
are easily and quickly sold 
by the pupils amcng themselves, parents, and friends. 
The pupil selling the most pins will receive a lavishly 
illustrated book of Riley’s poems containing the ‘‘Old 
Swimmin’ Hole,” and many other early poems. Send 
the proceeds from the Pins to the Capital State Bank, 
Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee of the Riley Monument Fund 
will credit your school towards the Great Riley Monument to be 
erected in the Poet’s home town by American School Children. We 
will immediately forward by prepaid express the famous painting, 
bust, and prize book of poems, identical as descriked below, and 
place at the same time the names of the teacher and pupils on the we 
Riley Monument Honor Roll. \ Ag 
The people of your community will become as interested V7 
in this school enterprise as the pupils, and, will gladly buy oy? 
the pins, not only to assist the pupils, but also as souve- 7 
nirs from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. Y 7 COUPON 
; QY7 
Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfac- OY ——— 
tion with these Artistic Treasures in your schoolroom ‘7 ~=Greenfield 


DESCRIPTION will be not only as great as that of the thousands of teachers <<) af Art Association, 
who have already procured them, but also as great as the delight of wy, G field, Ind 

Of The PRIZE all who see them. They could not be purchased from an Art Dealer ey, reentield, ind, 
BOOK OF for many times the proceeds from the Riley Pins and they are oy 100 Main Street. 
POEMS works of art you will be always proud to have in your school. “y 7 GENTLEMEN :—Please send 
It is impossible to describe or show by the illustrations 7 me postpaid by return mail the 
Oil Painting of The prize book of the artistic beauty and skill displayed in these famous & 7 Riley Pins to be sold by the pu- 
” Si poems for the pupil treasures. They must be seen to be appreciated. AS 7 pils at Ten Cents Each, and the 
1ze 30x40 Inches selling the most Thousands of teachers all over America have already 9 7 proceeds sent to the Capital State 
Riley Pins, contains taken advantage of this exceptional opportunity. Fill 4% 7 Bank of your city in full payment of 


in’ Hale’ measures 30x40 : : ~_ 
ae , rf Swi ’ a set for your own school. 7 _ one framed painting, bust and book, to 
Bier in Senuine oil colors and is the “Old Swimmin out the coupon and —r , Sy be identical as described, express prepaid. 


home and hundreds of Amer Hole’ and many i , 
‘ . ‘ Our, school is to receive credit for helping 
a its real beauty can- _. —— “o cS M AIL US THE COUPON TODAY & erect the Great Riley Monument, and the name 
‘may be had of a paint- is lavishly 7° _ of the school teacher and pupils is to be placed on 
with an artistic Flemish trated by Will Vaw- “7° the Monument Honor Roll. 
and are of the very high- ter und is a beautiful oy 
in splendid artistic taste. gift book. 
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¥ . 

ind Send No Money. We will immediately send 

the Riley Pins postpaid with all instruc- 

tions. Right now is the time to act. Oy” a ee ee ee 
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Teaching Writing to First Year Pupils 


BY MARY E. CRANEYY, Supervisor of Writing, Hibbing, Minn. 


(Continued from last month) 


SHE ‘‘over’’ and ‘‘under’’ mo- 
tions should be reviewed. 
Teach the letters ‘‘r’’ and 
ss Show that ‘‘r’’ is 
first an ‘‘over,’’ then up the 
last line of the ‘‘over’’—a 
a bit siete then swing to the right. 
Show that ‘‘v’’ is ‘‘over, under, swing.’ 
Show clearly the difference between ‘‘r’’ 
and ‘‘y.’’ Combine and teach ‘‘run, sun, 
rest, vest, nest,’’ amd the sentences: ‘‘O, 
see me run. O, let merun. O, let me 
rest,’’ and any others with short words. 

Review the letter ‘‘l’’ and teach the new 
letters ‘‘h,’’ ‘‘k,’’ ‘‘b’’ and ‘‘f.’’ Always 
explain fully the motion used. Show that 
the first part of these letters looks like ‘‘l.’’ 
Show the ‘‘over’’ in ‘‘h,’’ the pack on the 
over’s back in ‘‘k.’’ Show that ‘‘b’’ does 
not reach below the line and does not close 
up. Study the word ‘‘ill;’’ two ‘‘l’s’’ are 
same height, same slant, not quite one space 
high. Write it. When the pupils can doso 
nicely, combine and write the short words 
‘hill, mill, kill, bill, sill, till;’’ then ‘‘it’’ 
and the words ‘“‘kit, hit, mit, sit, bit.’’ 
Each day review a few words from other 
lessons. Try to arrange your periods so as 
to have time for— 

1. Review of ovals and slant lines. 
2. Letter forms. 

3. A few words and a short sentence. 
4. New letter forms. 

Work for movement and control. Elimi- 
nate faults one by one, but do not expect too 
much and remember that no one letter is per- 
fected until all are helped. There are a few 
letter combinations that need special help, 
all that swing from an ‘‘o’’ or an ‘‘r.’’ 
Practice on these combinations before using 
them in words. It is a difficult matter for a 
child to swing along and write a word of six 
and seven letters without lifting the pen 
from the paper. Take the word apart and 
give time to the separate parts, then com- 
bine. Form the habit early of finding the 





stopping places in words and using them. 
This aids control. Wait until the word is 
finished before going back to dot the ‘‘i’’ or 
cross the ‘‘t.’’ Always pick out the papers 
having good spacing and good finishing 
strokes for models. 

Review the ‘‘big round O’’ and work down 
to little ‘‘o’’ slide, the slide being the finish- 
ing need Always demonstrate on the 
blackboard. Show that it begins above the 
line, is closed up, and has a slide for an end- 
ing. Show the points of likeness between 
‘‘a, o, c.’’ Raise up the ‘‘a’’ and make cap- 
ital A. Now make use of the following sen- 
tences: ‘‘A’ man sees me. A man can run. 
A cat can see arat. A mill is on the hill.’’ 

Insist on a free swing of the arm, good 
finishing strokes, good spacing, capitals one 
space high. 

Review ‘‘l’’ and ‘‘a,’’ then teach ‘‘d;’’ 
follow this with ‘‘g’’ and ‘‘q.’’ Review 
“*t’’ and teach ‘‘p;’’ show that the top of ‘‘p’’ 
is a ‘‘t’’ not an ‘‘i.’’ Review the ‘‘i’’ and 
teach ‘‘j.’’ Combine with other letters and 
make words. 

You can make the lessons very attractive 
by having little stories for the different 
letters. You can work up class enthusiasm 
and personal pride in written work. 

All the small letters of the alphabet have 
now been learned except ‘‘x’’ and ‘‘z’’ 
(teach these before the end of the year). The 
capitals A and O also have been studied. 
These have been helps in sentence writing. 
With some first year pupils both capitals and 
small letters can be studied and figures also; 
with others this is toomuch. However, there 
are a few capitals that are necessary for 
sentence work in the first year. These are 
A, O, C, D, and T and I. 

Review the oval drill and the ‘‘big, round 
O,’’ then study C—the size, the roundness 
of it, the little loop at the beginning, the 
direction of the first stroke (motion comes 
from right side). Put some C’s incorrectly 


made on the board and ask pupils to criticise ; 
lead them to be judges of good writing. 


Capital D has capital O for its: foundation, 
Point out the loop at the bottom of D: it 
rests on the line. Make a few O’s, then 
swing over them and make D’s. 

Review the push and pull lines, beginning 


at the base line and pushing away in a slant’ 


line, then back to the base line. Next time 
make just one ‘‘push-pull,’’ which gives the 
same thing as a small ‘‘t’’? without the fin- 
ishing stroke and without the cruss. Puta 


‘cap on this and you have capital T. 


To get capital I, introduce the reverse oval, 
which is the one beginning at the bottom and 
swinging around to the right. Be sure to 
explain where it begins, the motion used, 
the count used, the ending. Now you can 
introduce your sentences with ‘‘Can, Do, 
Did, The, On, An, That, I.’’ 

It is a good plan to have a good-sized al- 
phabet, capitals and small letters, on the 
board, or on strips of cardboard above the 
front board, so that the children will havea 
clear mental picture of the letters. Use a 
plain standard set for a model. 

Help the children to write their names. 
Let them try first at the blackboard. Write 
the name for each child; show him the cap- 
itals used. Using the model as a guide, 
let him study both the captials and small 
letters in his name. Swing along and 
write it. 

Seat-work writing will not be much of 4 
problem for beginners if the heavy arm and 
shoulder movement has been broken. Make 
the seat-work a game; lead the pupils to think 
of writing as being easily done—no cramp, 
no heavy motion, no tight muscles. Position 
is the secret. The children should sit in the 
middle of the seat, feet flat on the floor, 
arms down at sides. At the following signals 
take position: 

1. Arms at sides. 

2. Arms stretched out in front. 

3. Arms bent at elbows. 

4, Arms and hands placed on desk, left 
hand pointing toward the upper right- -hard 


(Continued on page 74) 
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Object Drawing 

N OBJECT drawing it is 

not practical to represent 
all that the eye can see. 
It is best, at first, to repre- 
sent only such elements as 
the pupils can reproduce 
without failure. Failure 
is discouraging. A skilful 
teacher will not let a pupil 
fail, at least in the begin- 
ning of his work. 

The fundamental ele- 
ments of ‘drawing are four 
in number: Position, Di- 
rection, Form and Propor- 
tion; the teaching of these 
was given in part in last 
year’s series of articles. 













































Figure I Position relates to the 
sion. placing of objects in the 
sit drawing. In object drawing it relates to 
then the position of the object in regard to the 

eye, or to the placing of the object where it 
ing can be drawn to the best advantage. The 
lant’ place where the object can be drawn the most 
ime easily is directly in front of the eye. The 
the cabin in Figure II is drawn as it would ap- 
fin- pear when drawn directly in front of the eye, 
ita or in such a manner as not to show the sides. 
If the side of the cabin could be seen it would 
val, 
and ete cmeeatia 
* | { 
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Do, 
al- 
the _ 
the | — ean: Seems 
ea m | 
2 a —_ 
Figure Il 
Ae require some knowledge of perspective on the 
aD part of the pupil to make a correct drawing, 
le, but with only a representation of one face 
all of the cabin even a young child can make a 
ni successful drawing. When only one face is 
represented it is called Flat Drawing. 
fa This drawing of the object when it is di- 
nd rectly in front of the eye may include practi- 
ke cally all objects. In Figure III there are a 
nk 
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THIRD SERIES 


number of nuts drawn in 
this position. All of these 
make very good models. 
Even when more than one 
face shows, we are not bound 
by any rule or law to repre- 
sent it unless we wish to do 
so. In Figure IV there is a 
chair, A, drawn in flat draw- 
ing. Children of the first 
grade could make a com- 
mendable drawing of this 
sort if they were shown 
how, even if it did appear to 
their eye as shownin B. It 
is not necessary to draw all 
of an object simply because 
it can be seen. We can draw the blade of 
a knife without drawing the whole knife, 
just as we can draw the head of a boy with- 











A 3 


FLAT DRAWING PARALLEL. DRAWING 


Figure IV 


OnLiQque DRAWING 


out drawing the whole boy. In Figure II it 
is very evident that all that the eye saw is 





Figure V 


not represented in the drawing; there are 
hundreds of details that have been omitted 
entirely. So in Figure IV we have a 
right to draw one face of the chair, as 
in A, without adding the further 
faces,asin Band C. The position of 
the object has very much to do with 
the grade; position A can be drawn 
by pupils in the first grade but posi- 
tions B and C could hardly be drawn 
in grades lower than the sixth or 
seventh, or until a knowledge of 
parallel and oblique drawing is ob- 
tained. It would be the same in the 
drawing of hats A and B in Figure 





Figure VI 
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How to Draw with Skill and Ease 


BY D. R. AUGSBURG, Director of Drawing, State Normal School, San Francisco 


VII. Hat A could be drawn 
readily in the first grade, 
while position B would have 
to move up to the seventh. 
Observe in Figure I that 
the stem of the wheat stalk 
and in Figures IV and V the 
legs and rounds of the chairs 
are represented by a single 
line. This isa great element 
of success in the drawing of 
this class of objects. Young 
pupils cannot draw parallel 
lines when they are close 
together, and if parallel lines 
were used to represent these 
parts it would entirely bar 
this class of objects from the lower grades. 
The blackboard is the best place for drill 
purposes. Teach the children to hold the 
model in one hand and to draw it with the 
other, as shown by the teacher in Figure VI. 
She is drawing a pair of scissors. It would 
be better if she held the scissors higher and 
at the same time held her hand against the 
board, thus making a brace to steady the 
body and thereby making the lines more firm. 
Choose an object, say like cap C in Figure 
VII, and let the pupils draw it with the visor 





Figure VII 


to the right and then with the visor to the 
left. Place it on the head of:a boy or a foot- 
ball and then let it be drawn as a model. 

For outdoor work choose an object or a 
group of objects in which the element propor- 
tion is not exacting, and it will be found that 
the success will be greater than in objects in 
which the proportion is exact. The group of 
rocks in Figure VIII is a good example. 





Figure VIII 
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Latitude and Longitude and Their Applications 


BY MARY E. S. DAVIDSON, Medel School, Hunter College, New York City 


I 
HERE will be little difficulty 
in teaching latitude and lon- 
gitude in the upper grades if 
the foundation is carefully 
laid in the lower. As soon 
as children begin to use maps, 
their attention should be directed to the 
north-south and east-west lines crossing the 
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The Famous Meridian Stone at Hammerfest, Norway 


Hammerfest is the most northern town in Europe. It 
is situated on an island off the west coast of Norway 
and is as near the North Pole as the extreme north- 
‘ ern portion of Alaska. -The sun does not set at Ham- 
merfest from the 13th of May to the 29th of July, and 
from the 18th of November to the 23rd of January it 
never rises. On the Fugelenaes, or Bird’s Cape, 
which protects the harbor of Hammerfest on the 
north, there stands the monument shown in this photo- 
graph. It has on it an inscription in Norse and Latin 
which states that Hammerfest was one of the stations 
of the Expeditions for the Measurement of the Arc of 
the Meridian in i816 and 1852. This is not its only 
association with science for this was one of the spots 
chosen by Sir Edward Sabine for his series of pendu- 
lum experiments in 1823. 


map. Let them examine many different 
maps. Direct them to run their fingers (to 
‘“‘travel’’) along the lines until they are 
ready to state the following facts: 

(1) The lines cross the page, but are not 
always parallel to the edges of the page. 

(2) There are figures at both ends of every 
line. 


Fug, {. 








, are a valuable addition to the equip- 





Shortest: shadow tell 


(3) The numbers indicate an interval of 
5, 10 or some other number of degrees. 

(Note: Teacher may give the word ‘‘de- 
gree’’ long before it is necessary to explain 
its meaning. ) 

(4) The interval may be decreased by 
drawing in more lines. 

(Note: This will forestall the notion so 
prevalent among older children that all places 


‘between lines must be numbered according 


to the nearer one.) 
Pupils ought to handle small globes, which 


cross all maps. So as not to crowd the 
page, we use only a few of the possible 
number. Show, if you have one, a large 
scale map where the lines are only thirty 
minutes apart. 

Travel from the equator toward one of the 
poles crossing all the parallel circles, Stop 
when you are farthest from the equator, 
What part of the earth’s circumference have 
you traversed? One quarter of a circle js 
how many degrees? 

Summarize: 





ment of every school. 

If the idea is once established that 
‘“‘north’’ means the _ top, 
‘‘south’’ the bottom of the page, 
it is a difficult on2 to get rid of. 
The greater part of the boundary 
line between Alaska and Canada | ;5° 
runs exactly north and south. Test 





your class and see how many will | 75° W.Lom,.. ns: eo 


and ; W. Leng, “Kees lh 


E. Long. 
Late time! 











say, ‘‘Northeast to southwest.’’ 
Ask for the most northerly point of 
Asia, the chances are that Cape Deshnef 
(East Cape) will be named instead of Chely- 
uskin. How many will say that the Mac- 
kenzie River flows north instead of north- 
west? Your definition of north should read, 
‘‘Toward the north pole along one of the 
meridians.’’ Do not ask for definitions too 
soon, however. 

For a long time then, meridians and 
parallels are to be treated as useful aids in 
establishing (1) direction and (2) location. 
The pupils will come to know by experience 
how necessary these lines are, and a lesson 
comparing them with city cross-streets, given 
in many geographies, will not be needed. I 
have seen classes look bored when the city 
square diagram is plaeed before them to ex- 
plain what is perfectly obvious. 


II 


When ready to begin the formal study of 
mathematical geography, I use a three-inch 
rubber ball which has a well-defined joint 
that serves as the equator. A silicate globe 
on my desk and six-inch globes in the hands 
of the pupils complete the apparatus needed. 
By means of strings, we find that circles 
which divide the ball into two equal parts 
are the largest, hence great circles. The 
small circles divide the ball unequally. 

Rotating the globe, we discover that the 
region of most rapid movement is at the great 
circle midway between 
the. poles—the equa- 
tor. During a single 
rotation every place on 
the earth has passed 
through a circle. Let 
the children imagine 
the hosts of circles. 
Show that the circles 
thus described are 
3 parallel to the equa- 


at AD 





tor. They are the 
east west lines which 


1. Latitude is distance north or south of 
the equator measured in degrees. 

2. Parallels of latitude are small circles 
north and south of the equator and parallel 
to it. 

3. Ninety degrees is the greatest latitude 
a place may have. 

In ancient times the known world lay on 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
early maps had the eastern shores at the top, 
the Pillars of Hercuies at the bottom, Africa 
at the right and Europe at the left. The 
distance from east to west (top to bottom of 
the page) was longer than that from north 
to south. Hence east and west distances were 
known as longitude (length), and north and 
south distances, latitude (breadth). 

Polar circles and tropics have really noth- 


Seq. 3 





45 weather-vane at the Vorth Pie. 


ing to do with latitude, but the teacher 
should not fail to have the pupils learn the 
latitude of these circles, as well as the width 
of the zones in degrees. The pupils can also 
be led to discover that in measuring distances 
north or south of the equator one must always 
use a great circle. How many miles (ap- 
proximately) in a great circle? How many 
degrees? What is the length of a degree? 
(694 miles will do for practical purposes.) 
How many miles wide is the Torrid Zone: 


III 


The north-south lines have another us 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Halloween Designs for Handwork 


Give hectographed copies of these designs to children to trace, color and cut. 
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Stop THE HALLOWEEN BROWNIE CIRCLE 


ator, DIRECTIONS: Fold a strip of drawing paper long enough 
mi to cut five Brownies, using the pattern given just under- 

neath these directions. Trace the brownie like the pattern, 
cut and color. Paste the hands of the two end brownies 
together to form a circle. Trace, color and cut five jack-o’- 
lanterns, using the pattern given in the left-hand corner of 
this page. Hang one of these between every two brownies 
by pasting the stem to the hands of the brownies. When it 
is completed, this dainty Halloween souvenir will look like 
the drawing given at the right of these directions. 
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Halloween Postcard, 
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The Schoolroom Beautiful 


BY ETHELYN E. GRATTAN 





Ethelyn E. Grattan 





EDITOR’S NOTE: We have prodigies in scholar- 
ship, prodigies in literature, prodigies in music, and 
other young persons who are possessed of what appears 
to be extraordinary ability. Why should we not acclaim 
prodigies of teachers? The portrait of Ethelyn E. 
Grattan shows her to be what she is in reality, a mere 
girl. Yet Miss Grattan has taught two years, and 
with success. Her pedagogical articles, several of 
which appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
last year, were singled out for favorable comment by 
superintendents and other educators. 

‘or obvious reasons Miss Grattan’s home address is 
withheld. Writing of herself (at our request), she 
says: 

“Tama graduate of the Teachers’ Training Course 
of ——, class of ’14. lam eighteen years of age, hav- 
ing had two years’ experience as a teacher. One year 
I taught a rural school at ——. Also I taught the 
seventh and eighth grades of the —— grammar school 
one term. Both schools were under excellent super- 
vision and the work was very interesting. 

‘“‘My theories are expressed in my manuscripts. I 
believe that a teacher must know the parents of her 
pupils and win their entire co-operation if she wishes 
to attain the highest school efficiency. believe that 
the school should be made a neighborhood social center 
and know that this step may be accomplished by tire- 
less effort on the part of the teacher. I believe that 
school work should be made vitally interesting to the 
child by the constant introduction of new methods. 
Education is the training for life work and it is the 
duty of the teacher to give her pupils the very best that 
is in her.”’ 











JHE district superintendent was 
talking in earnest tones to the 
new grammar school teacher. 
‘‘T do not expect impossibil- 
<1 ities, Miss Manson,”’’ he said 
gravely, ‘‘but something must 
be done to raise the standard of your room. 
You have a particularly hard class to discipline 
and probably you will find the scholarship far 
below par. We have had good teachers in the 
past, but, from necessity, the pupils have 
been driven rather than led, consequently 
school spirit isan unknown quality. Use any 
methods you choose to stimulate enthusiasm, 
but get results!’ 

And get results Miss Manson certainly did. 
The superintendent, entering the eighth grade 
room four days afterward, gasped in surprise. 
For the first time in his experience he saw 
every child in that division working — and 
working as though they enjoyed it! The pu- 
pils glanced up as Mr. Danforth entered, but 
their teacher went on writing a memory gem 
on the blackboard as imperturbably as though 
no critic were present. From sheer surprise, 
forty-two pairs of eyes sought their books 
again; it was no fun idling away time if one 
were not to be reprimanded for doing so! 

Meanwhile Mr. Danforth glanced around 
him in pleased admiration. He was exceed- 
ingly proud of the new school building, with 
its large, sunny rooms, high ceilings and 
ample blackboard space. The rooms he had 
previously visited were as modernly con- 
structed as was Number 8, but there was a 
certain distinction between this and the other 
grades. He wondered what it could be, when 
he suddenly noted the decorative scheme of 
the schoolroom. 

It was early September—the most beautiful 
month of the entire school year. Through the 
open windows a tiny breeze floated, telling of 
green fields and fragrant flowers. Suddenly 





the note of a bird sounded, clear, sweet, vi- 
brant. Miss Manson, pausing in her work, 
listened for a moment and by aslight gesture 
of the hand, drew the attention of her pupils. 
‘A song sparrow,”’ she said simply, then 
busied herself with the rearrangement of a 
huge bouquet of asters. The children were 
writing letters to their parents telling of their 
school work. Miss Manson wondered if the 
superintendent cared to hear the regular rec- 
itations, but as he seemed unusually preoc- 
cupied, she made no suggestion. 

Be it said, however, that Mr. Danforth was 
a practical young man, very efficient in his 
field of labor, but decidedly responsive to out- 
side stimuli. If one had previously told him 
that a schoolroom could be made beautiful he 
would have denied the possibility. Now he 
was forced to admit that Number 8 had been 
transformed into a paradise: The superin- 
tendent had no further doubt relative to Miss 
Manson’s efficiency. People who fashioned 
their work after Nature could not possibly 
fail, either ethically or educationally. 

Swiftly the hands of the clock ticked off the 
minutes. Swiftly but painstakingly pens still 
flew over the sheets of paper. Miss Manson, 
watching, smiled thoughtfully; she was to 
measure her own ability by the papers passed 
in that night. 

To Mr. Danforth the time did not seem 
monotonous. For the first time in his life he 
was brought face to face with what art really 
means in the schoolroom. Again and again 
his eye roamed over the harmoniously fur- 
nished apartment... Each moment of his ob- 
servation unfolded some beautiful and unique 
plan of decorative art. Yet how very inex- 
pensive every detail was! 

On the front blackboard was stenciled a 
deep border of goldenrod. The skilful blend- 
ing of green, brown and yellow made a charm- 
ing contrast to the soft brown tint of the walls 


and relieved the somber grayness of the slate, 
On the other board, a myriad of cat-tails stoq 
forth in bold array, the same colors being 
beautifully blended. Both designs wer 
prominent without being flashy, attractiye 
because they were not over-conspicuous, 

In one corner of the front blackboard wags 
drawn a calendar, the only one to be seen in 
the room. Mr. Danforth wondered if the de. 
sign was original—it certainly was in marked 
harmony with everything else. A simple rural 
scene was presented—blue sky, green grasg 
a rippling brook by which a Sun-Bonnet Gir] 
and Overall Boy vied for supremacy with 
the fish-line. The whole picture portrayed 
so vividly the care-free, happy abandon of 
childhood that almost before he knew it the 
superintendent found himself repeating the 
rollicking lines underneath: 

‘‘Thirty days of golden haze, 

Thirty days which June remember, 
Thirty days of pleasant ways, 

Thirty days hath dear September!’’ 

Was that particular memory gem chosen 
with special forethought on the part of the 
teacher? Surely no normal child would care 
to stay after school, no matter how interest- 
ing the day had been, with the lure of the 
beautiful outdoors incessantly calling! 

On the walls, even with the width of the 
blackboards, was tacked brown burlap. Upon 
this was exhibited the work of the school. 
Mr. Danforth was pleased to note that the 
maps and other drawings were colored in soft, 
harmonious tones. The work was unusually 
neat, bringing in evidence the painstaking 
ef.orts of the children. 

Pictures of uniform size and mounted on 
brown bristol board were placed at intervals 
of ten inches above the blackboards and bur- 
lap. The effect was pleasing as it relieved 


the severe highness of the walls. There 


were also several large framed pictures placed 
in conspicuous positions. Sir Galahad, The 
Curfew, The Horse Fair, and The Gleaners 
were among them, besides the portraits of 
Lincoln, Washington and Frances Willard. 
Evidently picture study that year was to be 
conducted along such lines as would inspire 
the children to truer and nobler manhood and 
womanhood. 

But the artistic design did not end there; 
the space between the blackboard and floor 
was to be used. Miss Manson had tacked 
deep brown wall paper securely in place and 
was making a series of posters. 

In the front of the room was arranged an 
exhibit of pictures showing the various a¢- 
tivities of the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. 
It was a happy idea, Mr. Danforth thought, 
for what child could fail to become interested 
in those ‘good times that are worth while? 
He also noted, with growing interest, that 
Miss Manson herself wore the Fire Makers 
bracelet. 

The other posters were made by the chil- 
dren. The reading class, just beginning the 
study of ‘Evangeline,’ had arranged a 

(Continued on page 80) 
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#HE County Fair long has been 
kv"1 a yearly event in all parts of 
the United States; house- 
ka Wives, husbandmen and stock- 
4 men are usually the chief ex- 
hibitors, and much interest 
has centered about prize cattle, hogs, horses, 
canned fruit and fancy work; but in one small 
county in Kansas last year the rural schools 
were to the fore with a wonderful exhibit. 

It is an accepted fact that the school is the 
“hub” of its district; patrons keep both eyes 
upon ‘‘teacher,’’ and little that occurs in a 
school term escapes comments. How 
heartily our country folks entered into 
their school exhibit was exemplified 
during Fair Week in the county seat 
town. 

An energetic, up-to-date County 
Superintendent headed the enterprise, 
planning the esthetic features and the 
display of the entries. 

In the center of the park, where 
the Fair was held, is a pavilion, roofed 
but open on all sides; this was utilized 
for the rural schools. A carpenter 
built a wide shelving about four feet 
high around the interior and extend- 
Ing up three feet at intervals; behind 
this shelving were “two by fours’? to 
which was tacked black calico, making 
4 continuous curtain to which were 
fastened entries that would make a 
good showing on such a background. 
From the rafters hung baskets of 
flowers. Bunting, flags and asparagus were 
wed in profusion to decorate. Gallon jars 
filled with sunflowers and goldenrod were 
Dlaced at the base of the eleven columns sup- 
borting the pavilion. 

A carefully drawn map of the county, lo- 
cating all the schools, with the name of the 

her presiding over each district and a gold 
marking competing schools, hung in a 
‘onvenient position for consulting. A visitor’s 
k, menus for rural school lunches made up 
domestic science pupils, photographs of the 
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Rural School Day at a County Fair 


BY FRANCES GREENMAN 


rural schoolhouses in the county, blue-prints 
of newly erected schoolhouses and pennants 
won in basket ball ‘‘fights,’’ were features of 
the exhibit. 

A prize of five dollars was the premium to 
the school making the best dispiay of farm 
products raised within the district and col- 
lected by the boys and girls of that district. 
Second and third prizes of three dollars and 
one dollar and one-half also were offered. 

A prize of five dollars was behind the blue 
ribbon for the school showing the best hand 
work, cooking, sewing, baking and canning; 


Exhibit of Rural School, Woodson County, Kansas 


Showing garden products, cooking, collections of grasses and grains, 


school occupations and handwork 


and a prize of three dollars and one-half was 
awarded a red ribbon display. There were 
no individual prizes; the displays of each 
school were judged as wholes, the awards to 
be used to purchase books or school supplies. 

In the center of the pavilion, upon its 
‘acre’? of ground, was a miniature model 
rural schoolhouse, with a roof that could be 
lifted to show the interior. The plan was a 
modification of what is called the Emporia 
and Illinois plans. The model was of card- 


board; the roof, with wide projecting eaves, 








was painted red. Double doors led into a 
vestibule, on both sides of which were cloak- 
rooms which could be entered from both ves- 
tibule and main room; a library and work- 
rooms also opened into the schoolroom proper, 
and a fuel box was built into the space be- 
neath the chimney; a drinking-fountain plan 
was near the front door. 

A hedge of cedar “grew’’ upon three sides 
of the grounds. Trees, flower beds, pump, 
graveled walks, all of course in miniature but 
real, adorned the yard, while a model of a 
swing, trapeze and giant slide, and basket- 
ball, indoor base-ball and volley-ball 
plats emphasized the play idea. 

The shelving room for the rural dis- 
play was divided into sections by 
crepe paper ribbons, each district 
being allotted a space. ‘The handwork 
was attached to the dark curtain, 
while the vegetables, grains and 
grasses were put upon the shelf or 
fastened as decorations to the supports. 

A patron or a teacher from each 
district arranged its exhibit. In the 
displays were apples, pears, paw- 
paws, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
carrots, pumpkins, squashes, peppers, 
cabbages, cucumbers, onions, corn, 
millet, wheat, alfalfa, Soudan grass, 
oats, dried sunflower-seed-centers, 
feterita, cotton in the boll, gourds, 
canned fruit, pickles, jelly, cake, pie, 
bread, cookies and biscuits. Woods 
and flower beds contributed ferns, 
vines, salvia, dahlias, zinias, pinks and other 
varieties of blooms. Allkindsof fancy work 
held court above the farm products, as aprons, 
towels, crocheting, clothing, embroidery, 
doilies and dressed dolls. In one display was 
a pair of scissors whittled from cedar wood. 
Two miniature hay-balers and small bales of 
hay created much interest. Interspersed with 
home work was the school work. ‘There 
were maps, drawings and cuttings. Many of 
these were taken from the pages of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Bec 
sponte mate - _ ee requests from teachers for cur different Poster and Mother Goose pages, we have arranged to furnish a collec- 
pret reel seem -entirnag te “a P a apnea contains the following double page patterns: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies 
~elnponivne ke hee emediteenri — danse a olly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The Swans. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: Contrary 
sl chart fe xa ws : e Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
produced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy paper eovees, postpaid, 50c. 
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October Poster 
DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed copies of these outlines 
may be given to pupils to trace, color, cut and mount. Let the girl 
wear a gray dress and hat, gray stockings and shoes, with red trim- 
ming on the hat and a red scarf. The boy’s suit should be white, 
and he may wear an orange and black checked cap, belt and cuffs. 
The band and top of the cap are orange. Paint the chestnut burs a 
a lighter brown than the nuts. The basket and squirrels should be a 
light brown. The little girl has black hair, the boy yellow. Outline 
heavily after painting. Mount on a strip of blue oatmeal paper one 
yard long and fourteen inches wide, arranging the figures as shown 
in the illustration at the top of this page. 
7 
Bess Broce\ leavelana 
© 
Duplicates of thi _ — , f dozen. No order for less than dozen, but if desired, orders may be made up from an assortment of these 
ane dot mass cad the Mather Gecee Oullines ne shown on pege 25, at the prices quoted fer each, Beth of thees features appear in ouF pages every month. 
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Supplementary Community Problems for Drill 


BY MARIA D. GRAHAM, Head of the Department of Mathematics, East Carolina Teachers’ Training School 


NE of the purposes of the prob- 
lems given on this page is to 
offer suggestions for vitaliz- 
ing the teaching of arithmetic 
in the sixth, seventh and 

J eighth grades, by linking it 
directly with the community life. Thus the 
pupils can be led to a realization of the fact 
that arithmetic is not confined within the 
covers of a book, but that, on the contrary, it 
is related to many other subjects, especially 

geography, agriculture and English, and that 

also it is closely bound up with everyday life. 

They should realize also that arithmetic, when 

studied properly, makes one a better informed 
person and therefore a better citizen. 

Another purpose is to show teachers how 
they may use United States Agricultural Year 
Books for-accurate, up-to-date statistics from 
which valuable information can be gained and 
many interesting comparisons can be made. 
Students should learn to handle such books 
and to read meaning in figures. Current 
newspapers furnish interesting problem ma- 
terial bearing on state and county industries. 
In North Carolina, the ‘‘Progressive Farmer’’ 
and the “University News Letter’’ are excel- 
lent examples. 

The illustrative problems are given from 
North Carolina; and as this state ranks second 
in the Union in the production of tobacco, 
this is the topic around which the problems 
are centered. Any other crop might be used 
equally as well, or an industry might serve 
the same purpose. The material from the 
Year Book has been supplemented by real data 
from a real school community. 





ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEMS FROM 
NORTH CAROLINA 


(Cut out problems and paste on cards or copy on 
blackboard jor pupils to solve.) 


1. According to the latest Agricultural Year 
Book, the number of acres in the United 
States planted in tobacco in 1915 was 1,368,- 
400; the number of acres in Kentucky, that 
same year, planted in tobacco was 440,000; 
the number of acres in North Carolina was 
320,000. (a) What part of the total tobacco 
acreage in the United States in 1915 was in 
these two states? (b) What per cent? 


2. The yield on the 1,368,400 acres in the 
United States was 1,060,587,000 pounds; on 
the 440,000 acres in Kentucky, 356,400,000 
pounds; on the 320,000 acres in North Caro- 
lina, 198,400,000 pounds. Find the average 
production in pounds per acre (a) in the 
United States; (b) in Kentucky; (c) in North 
Carolina. 


8. The value of 1,060,587,000 pounds in 
the United States was $96,513,417; that of 
356,400,000 pounds in Kentucky was $27,799, - 
200; that of 198,400,000 pounds in North Caro- 
lina was $21,220,800. Find the average value 
per pound (a) in the United States; (b) in 
Kentucky; (c) in North Carolina. Find the 


average value per acre (d) in the United 


States; (e) in Kentucky; (f) in North Carolina. 


4. Compare the weight of the tobacco in 
pounds per acre in the two states. Compare 
the value per acre. How do you explain this 
difference? Give a brief description of the 
way in which tobacco is cultivated, the way 
in which it is cured, is graded, is handled 
preparatory to marketing. Describe a tobacco 
sale. 


5. In a small town in North Carolina the 
number of pounds of tobacco sold in a recent 
year was 15,500,000; the selling price was 
$3,100,000. Find the average selling price 
per pound. 


6. If 60 per cent of this amount comes back 
to the town in the farmers’ trade, what is the 
amount of trade in this town due to this one 
crop in one year? 


7. If 75 per cent of the tobacco bought in 
this town was shipped to England, how many 
pounds were shipped to England that year? 
(Allow % off for cleaning and stemming. ) 


8. If the freight on this tobacco was 25c per 
hundred to Norfolk, and 55c per hundred from 
Norfolk to England, find the amount paid that 
year in freight on tobacco to England. 


9. (a) The duty on each pound that year 
was 78c; find the amount of duty paid on 
7,750,000 lb. (b) Had the duty been equal to 
$1.46 per pound as in 1915, what would have 
been the duty on a hogshead weighing 875 
pounds net? 


10. If the bank deposits in this town in one 
day by tobacco buyers to pay farmers was 
$130,000 and the average price per pound was 
20c, how many pounds were sold that day? 


11. If an auctioneer can sell on an average 
a pile of tobacco in every seven seconds, how 
many piles can he sell in 1 hour 45 minutes? 


12. (a) The farmer pays the owners of the 
warehouse several fees for having his tobacco 
weighed, placed properly on floor and sold. 
These charges are as follows: to auctioneer 
15c per pile when weight is 100 pounds or less, 
25¢ per pile when weight is over 100 pounds; 
to warehouse 10c per pile when weight is 100 
pounds or less, 10c per 100 when weight is 
over 100 pounds; commission 2% percent. 
Find the charges for the following sale: 

40 pounds at 4c per pound 


392 6c“ sé 15¢ 6c“ 6c“ 
978 6é “é 20¢e 6c sé 
126 6c“ sé 27c 66 6é 


oe Se 
94. 6é 6é 29e 6cé 6é 
(b) Find net selling price to farmer after 
above charges have been paid. 
(c) Find average selling price per pound. 


SOLUTIONS 


1. (a) 440,000+320,000=760,000=No. A. in 
Ky. and N.C. 730eeo= reer (a) bf ap- 


prox.=.55+= (b) 56% approx. 


2. (a) 1,060,587,000 -- 1,368,400 = 775=No, 
Ib. per A. in U. S. 

(b) 356, 400,000--440,000=810=No. Ib, per 
A. in Ky. 

(c) 198,400,000-+-320,000=620=No. Ib. per 
A. in N. C. 


3. (a) $96,513,417 -- 1,060,587,000 = .091 — 
value per lb. in U. S. 

(b) $27,799, 200 + 356, 400,000 = .078= value 
per Ib. in Ky. 

(ce) $21,220,800 = 198,400,000 = .107= value 
per lb. in N. C. 


4, (a) Ky. produces a heavy tobacco weigh. 
ing 190 lb. per acre more than N. C. tobacco, 

(b) N. C. tobacco is for the most part used 
for cigarettes and brings 2.9c per Ib. more than 
Ky. tobacco. 

(c) Different soils produce different grades 
of tobacco. 

(d) Descriptions can be given after process- 
es have been seen upon visits made. If these 
visits are not possible teacher should give 
descriptions to the children. The U. S. gov- 
ernment sends out bulletins and some geog- 
raphies also furnish information. The news- 
papers often furnish interesting reading 
material. 


5. 20c per pound=selling price. 
6. 60% of $3,100,000=$1,860, 000. 


7, Answer can be only an approximaticn as 
the tobacco is run through a machine that 
sifts the sand and dirt out of it, thus lessening 
the weight. If it is stemmed, the weight is 
further lessened. 

75% of 15,500,000 Ib. =11,625,000 lb. 

% of 11,625,000 lb. =7,750,000 lb. =net wt. 


8. 25c+55c=80c rate per 100 Ib. 
77,500 x .80=$62,000=cost of freight. 


9. (a) $6,045,000=cost of duty. 
(b) $1,277.50=duty on hogshead after in- 
creased war revenue. 


10. 650,000 Ib. 


60 x 105 


11 7 ‘=900-—-no. piles sold in 1 hr. 45 


min. 
12. (a) 40.04= 1.60 
392 X .15=58.80 
278 X.20=55.60 
126 X.27=34.02 
52X.28=14.56 


_24X.29= 6.96 
912 $171.54 
(b) auction fees=8 x .15=.45 
=3X .25=.75. 
$1.20 
warehouse chg.== 3X.10=.30 
=3.9X.10=.39 
=2.8X.10=.28 
=1.3X.10=.13 
$1.10 


Commission=12;}°4=$4,29 
. Total charges=$6.59 

Net proceeds=$164. 95 

(ce) *34°2—.18+, or 18-+e. 
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A Dramatization of “Hiawatha’s 
Childhood” 
By Alice B. Windes 


HIS little play is intended asa clos- 
T ing exercise for a series of lessons 
on that part of the poem ‘‘Hia- 
watha”” known as ‘‘Hiawatha’s Child- 
-—?” 
_ minutes each day for five or 
six weeks is not too much time to spend 
reading, discussing and re-reading; play- 
ing, criticizing and playing again. 

The entire chapter should not be read to 
pupils at one time, but should be divided 
into about twelve parts. The wigwam 
iginstalled after the first lesson and used 
every day, as the playing begins at once 
and continues throughout the whole 
study. Something new is added each 
day until the setting is complete. — 

The repetition is such that the children 
soon learn the words without special 
effort. They are not drilling for an en- 
tertainment, but are simply learning and 
playing a new story. The parts are not 
assigned definitely until the time arrives 
to give the play publicly. All are en- 
couraged to try all the parts, using their 
own ideas freely. 

Some parts that do not seem suited to 
small children are left out, and two 
stanzas are transposed to make the play 
easier. 

The honor of reciting is divided among 
six or seven children, who are expected , 
toappear at the extreme right of the 
stage at the right moment and give their 
lines. It is prettier to have all of them. 
in Indiancostume. If the school is small 
they may come from among the Indians 
onthe stage. ‘The actors do not speak 
any lines. 

‘he songs are sung twice, first by the 


characters to whom they belong, and 
again by the Indians in chorus. _ 
The ‘‘Hiawatha Primer’’ (price 40 


cents) is convenient to use in this study 
as the pictures are interesting and give 
the children ideas for playing, and the 
poem is nicely divided into lessons of 
about the right length. 

This little dramatization is very at- 
tractive given at night, but on account of 
the age of the children the afternoon 
is usually considered the best time. As 
given here it has been worked out twice 
by our second grade. The number of 
children taking part must be determined 
by the size of the stage. 





CHARACTERS 
Nokomis lagoo 
Hiawatha Neighbor Indians 
ACT I 


Scene—A wigwam stands in the fore- | 
ground somewhat to the left, and beside | 
it a small pine tree. The skinof an 
animal is thrown over the top of the 
wigwam and an olla sits on the ground 
near by. On the other side of the wig- 
wam a few steps away is a small make- 
believe fire with a tripod over it. Near 
the door is a stone metate, and old Nokomis 
is discovered kneeling on the ground 
gtinding corn. The baby Hiawatha, 
alarge doll, sleeps in his cradle suspended 
from a bough of the tree. 

In the background are many ever- 
greens. A few small trees nailed to 
blocks and set out toward the middle of 
the stage give the effect of a forest. 

roups of Indian men and women are 
scattered about among the trees, some 
standing and some sitting. They are not 
expected to remain rigid, but may change 
their position or even move about in a | 
natural way. | 


Recitation— 
y the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
tood the wigwam of Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 
eat the clear and sunny water, 
at the shining Big-Sea-Water. 
(Nokomis rises to mend her fire, then 


B0es to the papoose and gently rocks the 
cradle, ) 


Recitation— 





e the wrinkled, old Nokomis 
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Indian Plays, Recitations and Music 


Nursed the little Hiawatha, 
Rocked him in his linden cradle, 
Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 
Safely bound with reindeer sinews; 
Stilled his fretful wail by saying, 
‘Hush! the Naked Bear will hear thee!’’ 
Lulled him into slumber, singing. 

(The recitation stops and Nokomis 
softly sings. ) 


Owlet Song 


— ' Sy. 


Right against the moon he threw her; 
’Tis her body that you see there.’’ 

(Hiawatha watches the moon a little 
while, but grows sleepy. He yawns, 
rubs his eyes and finally crawls into the 
wigwam, lying with his head in the 
doorway. ) 

(Nokomis sings from her position on 
the ground. ) 


Cradle Song 
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With his great eyes lights the wig-wam! 
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E-wa-yea! my lit-tle owl - et! 


(Chorus of Indians repeat song. ) 
Curtain. 


ACT II 


' Scene — The same, except that the 
cradle is gone and Hiawatha, as a little 
boy, sits beside Nokomis in front of the 
wigwam. 

Recitation— 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 

Heard the whispering of the pine-trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 

Sounds of music, words of wonder; 
‘“*Minne-wawa!’’ said the pine-trees, 
‘“*Mudway-aushka!’’ said the water. 

Saw the fire-fly, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With the twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes, 

And he sang the song of children, 
Sang the song Nokomis taught him: 


(Hiawatha, standing, looks about as | 
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sleeps! My loved one sleeps! He 
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sleeps! He sleeps! My loved one sleeps! 


(Chorus of Indians repeat song.) 

(Gradually, one by one, and in groups, 
the neighbor Indians go off through the 
woods to their own homes. Nokomis 
crawls into the wigwam and goes to 
sleep beside Hiawatha, with her head in 
the doorway. ‘The stillness of the night 
settles down upon them.) 


Recitation— 

When he heard the owls at midnight, 
Hooting, laughing in the forest, 

(Hiawatha jumps up in fright and 
peers out and up into the darkness. ) 





though watching the fire-flies and sings. ) | 


Fire-fly Song 
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Ere up-on my bed I lay me, 
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Ere in sleep I close my eye- lids! 








(Chorus of Indians repeat song. ) 


Recitation— 
Saw the moon rise from the water, 
Rippling, rounding from the water, 
Saw the flecks and shadows on it, 
(Hiawatha drops before Nokomis, 
pointing. ) 
Whispered, ‘‘What is that, Nokomis?’’ 
And the good Nokomis answered: 
‘“‘Once a warrior, very angry, 
Seized his grandmother, and threw her 
Up into the sky at midnight; 


| 
| 


‘‘What is that?’’ he cried in terror; 

‘*What is that?’’ he said, “Nokomis?’’ 
(Hiawatha shakes Nokomis by the 

shoulder to waken her and she raises 


| herself slowly on her elbow. ) 








And the good Nokomis answered: 
“‘That is but the owl and owlet, 
Talking in their native language, 
Talking, scolding at each other. ”’ 


(Hiawatha and Nokomis lie down 
again and sleep.) 
Curtain. 
ACT III 
Scene—It is day again. All the In- 
'dians are scattered about. Nokomis is 
bringing in fagots from the woods for 


| her fire, Hiawatha helping. As they put | 


them down Hiawatha discovers the rain- 
bow, and he and Nokomis turn to gaze 
at it. 


Recitation— 
Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 


| Whispered, ‘‘What is that, Nokomis?’’ 
| And the good Nokomis answered: 
'** Tis the heaven of flowers you see 


| 
} 


there; 


| All the wild-flowers of the forest, 
| All the lilies of the prairie, 
| When on earth they fade and perish, 





| Blossom in that heaven above us.’’ 


(Song by the Indians. ) 
(Hiawatha wanders through the woods 


while Nokomis mends the fire, afterward | 


sitting beside it.) 
Recitation— 


Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 
Learned their names and all their secrets, 
How they built their nests in summer, 
Where they hid themselves in winter, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Chickens. 

Of aJl the beasts he learned the 





JS 


| Learned their names and all their se 


crets, 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns, 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly, 
Why the rabbit was so timid, 
Talked with them whene’er he met them, 
Called them ‘‘ Hiawatha’s Brothers. ’’ 


Curtain. 


ACT IV 


Scene-—-Wigwam and Indians as before. 
Nokomis is seated with several Indian 
women making baskets. Hiawatha is 
kneeling before an Indian who sits 
on alog near by making a bow. Hia- 
watha holds an arrow in his hand and 
watches the man eagerly. 


Recitation— 


Then lIagoo, the great boaster, 
He the marvellous story-teller, 
He the traveler and the talker, 
He the friend of old Nokomis, 
Made a bow for Hiawatha; 
From a_ branch of ash he made it, 
From an oak-bough made the arrows, 
Tipped with flint, and winged with feath- 
ers, 
And the cord he made of deer-skin. 
(Iagoo hands the finished bow to Hia- 
watha, who runs to show it to Nokomis. 
Iagoo follows in a dignified manner. 
He teaches Hiawatha how to use his bow 
and arrow and he shoots several times at 
a mark, the Indians gathering around. 
This done, Iagoo places one hand on Hia- 
watha’s shoulder and with the other 
points to the forest. ) 


Recitation— 
Then he said to Hiawatha: 
**Go, my son, into the forest, 
Where the red deer herd together, 
Kill for us a famous roebuck, 
Kill for us a deer with antlers!’’ 
(Hiawatha walks slowly into the for- 
est, stopping frequently to peer about.) 


Rainbow Song 
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Blossom in the world a-bove us. ~ bove. 


Recitation— 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows; 

And the birds sang round him, o’er him, 
‘*Do not shoot us, Hiawatha!’’ 

And the rabbit from his pathway 
Leaped aside, and at a distance 
Sat erect upon his haunches, 

Half in fear and half in frolic, 
Saying to the little hunter, 
**Do not shoot me, Hiawatha!’’ 

(Hiawatha stoops to examine the 
ground, finds tracks and follows them 
carefully.) 

But he heeded not, nor heard them, 
For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened, 
Leading downward to the river, 








To the ford across the river, 
And as one in slumber walked he. 


greens as the recitation goes on. ) 
Hidden in the alder-bushes, 
There he waited till the deer came, 
Till he saw two antlers lifted, 
Saw two eyes look from the thicket, 
Saw two nostrils point to windward, 
And a deer came down the pathway, 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered, 
Trembled like the leaves above him, 
As the deer came down the pathway. 


(Hiawatha crouches behind some ever- | 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Indian Plays, Recitations and Music— continued 


! ‘Then upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow. 

| (As the last two lines are recited Hia- 

| watha rises upon one knee and aims his 

| arrow.) 

Curtain. 


ACT V 
Scene—All the Indians are gathered 
| around Hiawatha’s fire, apparently feast- 
ing. The horns of a deer lie within the 
| circle and a skin is stretched and drying 
Nokomis is busy as host- 


| 


| on some poles. 
! ess. 





Recitation— 
From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor. 
All the village came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha. 
Curtain. 


HIAWATHA SAND-TABLE 


Scoop out the sand from one end of the 
table and line the depression with blue 
tissue paper. Cover with a pane of 
glass and bring the sand up around the 


edges in a natural way. This is Gitche | 


Gumee. On the shore place the village 
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An Indian Cradle Song 





Arr, by Epwarp A, PARKER 
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of paper wigwams, not more than four 
or five of them, as one must be carefy| 
not to clutter the sand-table. Plaee 
Indian men and women here and there. 
Hiawatha may be either a boy or a baby 
hanging in its cradle, near the Wigwam 
of Nokomis. Place a paper canoe or 80 
at the edge of the lake. Makea dense 
forest of small boughs in the sand he. 
hind the village and the picture is com. 
plete. 

The wigwam is made by pasting to. 
gether the straight edge of a semi-cir. 
' cle, about half-way way down. The 

lower part is_then turned back, making 

a doorway. It may be decorated with a 
few Indian designs. The canoe is made 
by folding lengthwise an oblong paper 
about six by eight inches, rounding the 
ends and cutting out the top in the shape 
of the Indiancanoe. The ends are firmly 
pasted and the canoe is spread boat. 
shape by putting in a seat of stiff paper, 
The figures are hectographed and given 
| to the children to color and cut out, 
Long standards are pasted on the backs 
which may be stuck into the sand, 


Sa-Ca-Ga-We-A 


The Indian girl who guided Lewis and Clark 
in theirexpedition to the Pacific was called Sa- 
Ca-Ga-We-A, 


Sho-sho-ne Sa-ca-ga-we-a—captive and 
wife was she 
On the grassy plains of Dakota in the 
land of the Minnetaree; 
Kut she heard the west wind calling, and 
longed to follow the sun 
Back to the shining mountains and the 
glens where her life begun. 
So, when the valiant captains, fain for 
the Asian sea, 
Stayed their marvelous journey in the 
lands of the Minnetaree 
(The Red Men wondering, wary—Omaha, 
Mandan, Sioux— 
Friendly now, now hostile, as they toiled 
the wilderness through), 
Glad she turned from the grassy plains 
and led their way to the West, 
Her course as true as _ the swan’s that 
flew north to its reedy nest; 
' Her eye as keen as the eagle’s when the 
young lambs feed below; 
Her ear alert as the stag’s at morn— 
guarding the fawn and doe. 
Straight was she as the hillside fir; lithe 
| as the willow-tree, 
And her foot as fleet as the antelope’s 
when the hunter rides the Jea; 
In broidered tunic and moccasins, with 
braided raven hair, 
And closely belted buffalo robe with her 
| baby nestling there-— 
| Girl of but sixteen summers, the homing 
bird of the quest, ; 
Free of the tongues of the mountains, 
deep on her heart imprest, — 
Sho-sho-ne Sa-ca-ga-we-a led the way to 
the West !— 
To Missouri’s broad savannas dark with 
bison and deer, 
While the grizzly roamed the savage shore 
and cougar and wolf prowled near; 
To the cataract’s leap, and the meadows 
with lily and rose abloom; 
The sunless trails of the forest, and the 
canyon’s hush and gloom; 
By the veins of gold and silver, and the 
mountains vast and grim— 
Their snowy summits lost in clouds on 
the wide horizon’s brim; | 
Through sombre pass, by soaring peak, 
till the Asian wind blew free, 
And lo! the roar of the Oregon and the 
splendor of the sea! 
Some day, in the lordly upland where 
the snow-fed streams divide— 
Afoam for the far Atlantic, afoam for 
Pacific’s tide— , 
There, by ” weet captains whose 
glory will never dim ‘ 
While the sun goes down to the Asian 
sea and the stars in ether swim, ‘4 
She will stand in bronze as richly brow: 
as the hue of her girlish cheek, F 
With broidered = and — hair an 
lips just curved to speak, 
And the mountain wind will murmur 4 
they linger along the crest, ed the 
“‘Sho-sho-ne Sa-ca-ga-we-a, who | 
way to the West!”’ 
—Edna Dean Proctor. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercises for the Celebrating of Columbus Day 


Scene from Columbus’s Life 
By Harriet Newell Mulford 


CHARACTERS 


Queen 


King 
Page 


Columbus 
Six Learned Men. 
COSTUMES 

Simple or elaborate. In the ‘‘Bald- 
win Fourth Reader,’’ the source of the 
material from which this little play was 
written, there is a famous picture of 
Columbus before the Court of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. ‘The children were asked 
to dress like the characters in this pic- 
ture. The queen and Columbus received 
most attention. The queen wore a gray 
chintz dress, very full in the skirt, and 
a gold paper crown. Columbus wore a 

long brown cape. 


SCENE 


Our small stage was set with a long 
table, a throne chair and a large globe. 
The king sits at the table writing. Near 
him sits the queen on the throne chair 
surrounded by counselors. Page enters 
and bows low to king and queen. 

Page—Your Majesties, Christopher 
Columbus wishes to speak to you. 

Queen—Bring him to me. 

(Exit Page and returns followed by 
Columbus. Both bow low.) 
Page — Your Majesties, 

Columbus. 

Queen—In the last year many strange 
stories have been told me concerning 
your ideas. From you I wish to hear the 
truth. Columbus, what is your belief? 

Columbus (with much emphasis) — I 
believe that the world is round. (The 
counselors laugh and queen speaks in un- 
dertone to king.) 

First Counselor (turning to Columbus) 
—Have you eyes? If so, you need only 
to open them and look about you to see 
that the earth is as flat as the top of this 
table. 

Columbus (indignantly) — You may 
think it is flat, and indeed it does appear 
tobe so. But I know it is round; and 
if Ihad only a good ship or two and 
some trusty sailors, I would prove it to 
you. [ would sail westward across the 
great ocean, and in the end would reach 
the Indies and China, which must be on 
the other side of the great round world. 


Second Counselor—Who ever heard of 
such nonsense! Everybody knows that 
China and the Indies are in the far East, 
and can be reached only by a dangerous 
voyage through the Mediterranean Sea 
and long journeys with camels, across the 
great desert. Mr. Chack-brain, you may 
as well try to reach the moon by going 
down into a deep well. 

Columbus (scornfully) —You do not un- 
derstand me. (Takes apple from the 
table and holds it up.) Here is an apple. 
Let us suppose that it is the earth. I 
stick a pin on this side and call it Spain. 
On the other side I stick another pin and 
call it the Indies. Suppose a fly lights 
upon the apple at the point which I have 
called Spain. By turning to the right or 
eastward, he can travel round to the 
Indies with but little trouble; or by 
turning to the left, or westward, he can 
reach the same place with just as much 
ease and in really a shorter time. Do 
you see? 


All (laughing and nodding)—Do we 
see? 


Christopher 


Third Counselor -Certainly, we see that 
apple, and we can imagine we see the 
ly. It is very hard, however, to imag- 
ine the earth is an apple or anything 
like it. Suppose that it were so; what 
Would become of all the water in the seas 
and great ocean? 


Fourth Counselor—It would run off at 


the blossom end of the apple which you | 


call the South Pole, and all the rocks and 
men would follow. 

Fifth Counselor — Suppose that men 
could stick to the lower part of the earth 


a8 the fly does to the lower part of the 
ante, how very silly it wonld he to think 





of them walking about with their heads ! 
hanging down. 

Sixth Counselor — Suppose that the 
earth is round, and suppose the water 
should not spill off, and suppose you 
should sail to the other side, as you want 
to do, how are you to get back? Did | 


Minute-Man— | 


When England’s king across the sea 

Trying his hand at tyranny, 

Attempted taxation sans representation, 

I shouldered my musket and marched 
away 

To Washington’s aid without delay. 


This Day Is Ours 


For Columbus Day 


This day is ours, the yesterdays 
Are gone with all their good and ill; 
No need their failures or delays 
Should handicap or vex us still, 


anybody ever hear of a ship sailing | Our forces were weak, the British were | No need or use to brood or fret 


uphill? 

Third Counselor—You had better buy 
a fisherman’s boat and try to make an 
honest living with your nets. Men of 
your kind have no business with kings. 

Fourth Counselor — As to your crazy 
theory about the shape of the earth 
only think of it! How dare you, the son 
of an Italian wool-comber, imagine that 
you know more about it than the wisest 
men in the world? 

Queen— You have said that if you had 
the vessels and the men, you would sail 
westward and discover new lands on the 
farther side of the great ocean. What 
reasons have you for supposing there are 
any such lands? 

Columbus — My first reason is that, 
since the earth is round, China and Japan 
must lie in a westward direction, and 
can, sooner or later, be reached by sail- 
ing across the sea. You yourself have 
heard the story of Saint Brandon and 
Martin Vincent who picked up reeds in 
the ocean such as grow nowhere in 
Europe. He also found a stick with 
curious carvings upon it which had been 
drifted from the West. The bold seamen 
of Iceland have found land many days’ 
sail to the westward, and if you want 
more proofs than these, it wi!l not be 
hard to find them. 

Queen—Whether the earth is round or 
flat, I do not care, but if there are lands 
rich in gold and spices on the other side, 
it will be a fine thing for us to possess 
them. (Rising.) 1! will take the risk, 
and if the ships cannot be had otherwise, 
[ will sell my jewels and fit out the ex- 
pedition for which you ask. (Columbus 
kisses her hand; counselors show sur- 
prise and scorn; king rises in amaze- 
ment. Hold as tableau.) 


Nation Builders 
By Annie C. Murphy 


CHARACTERS 


Columbia, in Columbia costume. (Take 
from pictures. ) 

Pilgrim, in Colonial costume; carries 
gun and Bible. 

Minute-Man, in Revolutionary soldier 
costume. 

Pioneer, in Daniel Boone costume: 
leggings, hunting-shirt, coon-skin cap; 
carries gun and ax. 

Cowboy, in cowboy costume. 


Columbia— 
Our land’s a stage, 
And on it there have trod some noble 
actors ; 
Each had his day and passed, and in his 
stead 
Has come another to his place, who did 
In turn give way to others and still 
others. 
Each did his part to make this country 
great ;— 
To wrest it from the wilderness; and 
build, 
In spite of danger, poverty and strife, 
This land of freedom, which we now en- 


joy. 

Time fails to name them all, these 
noble sons, 

And tell the part that each has played, 


and how, 

And where; but now will pass before 
you four. 

Foundation layers, these, upon whose 


stones 

Is built the structure of our nation great. 

Pilgrim— P 

The fearless Pilgrim, I before you stand, 

Who braved the dangers of an unknown 
land, 

Faced savage foe, knew hunger’s keen 
distress, 

Endured the hardships of the wilderness, | 

That I, myself, and all posterity 

Micht have religious liberty. 





strong, | 
But we fought them hard and we fought | 
them long, 
Till at last, on a fine October day, 
We made them turn and sail away; 
For they were fighting for tyranny, 
While we were fighting for liberty. 


Pioneer— 

1 am the hardy, bold Pioneer, 

Who first had the courage and strength 
to dare 

The Alleghenies, wild,unknown, to pass, 

And seek out the heart of the wilderness. 

I built my home by the river’s brink 

Where the timid deer came down to 
drink, 

The mountain lion and wolf were there, 

The painted red man and savage bear; 

But I cleared the forest and blazed the 
way 

For the civilization of today. 


Cowboy— 
My home’s in the boundless, bracing West 
Where the glowing sun sinks down to 
rest 
In a bed of molten gold; 
Where the Rockies stretch in a rugged 


bathed in a wealth of bright sun- 








line, 
And, 
shine, 
The sweeping prairies roll. 


What care I for the winds that blow, 
Tossing the sand-waves to and fro 
As though they were waves at sea? 
The wind and I belong to the West, 
Belong to the land we love the best— 





The land of our liberty. 


The saddle’s my home, and far and wide ! 
Through canyon, o’er mesa and plain | 
I ride, 

Bold as the wind and as free; 
Past the cowardly coyote’s lair, 
Past the haunt of the grizzly bear— 

Ah, this is the life for me! 


‘But soon I too must belong to the past, 
For civilization is crowding me fast, 
And out from the East I see 
Her caravan winding across the plain, 
With all that follows in her train 
To check my liberty. 


Keep a-Trying 


Say ‘‘I will!’’ and then stick to it— 
That’s the only way to do it. 
Don’t build up awhile and then 
‘lear the whole thing down again. 
Fix the goal you wish to gain, 
Then go at it heart and brain, 
And, though clouds shut out the blue, 
Do not dim your purpose true 
With your sighing. 
Stand erect, and like a man 
Know ‘‘ They can who think they can,’’ 
Keep a-trying. 


Had Columbus, half seas o’er, 
Turned back to his native shore, 
Men would not today proclaim 
Round the world his deathless name. 
So must we sail on with him 
Past horizons far and dim, 
Till at last we own the prize 
That belongs to him who tries 
With faith undying; 
Own the prize that all may win 
Who, with hope, through thick and thin | 
Keep a-trying. 


Columbus 


What treasure found he? 
pains and sorrow— 
Yea, all the wealth those noble seekers 





} 


Chains and 


find 
Whose footfalls mark the music of man- | 
kind! 
’T was his to lend a life: ’twas man’s 
to borrow: 
Twas his to make, but not to share, the 


morrow. 
—Theodore Watts Dunton. 





Or in repining waste our powers, 
Life still has duties to be met, 
Press on, press on, this day is ours. 


This day is ours, its message plain, 
The thing we do today endures; 
This day alone holds loss or gain, 
Tomorrow is not mine or yours. 
Not ours to choose the tasks that pay, 
Not ours to bask in summer bowers, 
Ours to be armored for the fray, 
To win or lose, this day is ours. 


When opportunity appears 
With fleeting step and beckoning hand, 
Who grasp the trophies of the years 
Must see and know and understand 
She tarries not for those who wait; 
Who grasp and hold secure her dowers, 
Those who delay may be too late, 
On to the fray, this day is ours. 


This day is ours for noble deeds, 
For strenuous toil, for conquests won, 
For larger love and broader creeds 
And stronger hearts at set of sun. 
The time and place is now and here, 
Unscaled the height above us tow- 
ers; 
And be our goal or far or near, 
Press on, press on, this day is ours. 
—LHlizabeth Clarke Gardy. 


Columbus 
This is considered one of the great American 
poems, Never have the endurance and perseves- 
ance of the discoverer been more strongly 
brought out, 


Behind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘‘ Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Adm’r'’|, speak; what shall I say?’’ 
“Why, say: ‘Sail on! sail on! and 

on!’’’ 


**My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’’ 
The stout mate thought of home; aspray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘‘What shall I say, brave Adm’r’|, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
“‘Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on! ”’ 
They sailed and sailed, as winds might 
blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘“‘Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’r’l, speak and 
say—”’ 
He said: ‘‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’’ 
They sailed. They sailed. Then spake 
the mate: 
‘“‘This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r’|, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
‘*Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’’ 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, 
that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! a light! a light! a light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 

It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! sail on!’’ 

—Joaquin Miller. 


Columbus, the Discoverer, 


Once Columbus was a boy—a little boy 
like me— 
But he grew to be a man and crossed 
the unknown sea, 
And found a brand new country, in 1492, 
Our great and grand America—!'m 
glad he did. Aren’t you? 


| 
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Columbus 
By Lena C. Miller 
An exercise for eight children carrying letters 
o Spell Columbus, 
First Child— 
C is for Columbus, 
A sailor brave and true, 
And the Country discovered 
In fourteen ninety-two. 
All (singing to tune ‘‘America’’) 
Columbus, brave and strong, 
We'll try in words of song 
To sing thy praise. 
You toiled on land and sea, 
We love your memory ; 
We’ll ever loyal be 
In all our ways. 
Second Child 
O is for the Ocean 
That made some stout hearts quake ; 
Columbus did not fear it, 
Nor his purpose, forsake. 
All (singing as before) 
On! ocean, deep and wide, 
With fears on every side, 
He braved the foam. 
He did not fear the blast, 
Nor shrink from dangerous task, 
He anchored, safe, at last, 
Near our fair home. 
‘Yhird Child 
L is for Liberty, 
For which our fathers died; 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


More Exercises for Columbus Day 


And this land of Freedom, 
Of all our hearts the pride. 


All (singing) -— 
“*My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
{.and where my fathers died, 
land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
from every mountain-side 
Let Freedom ring.’’ 
fourth Child 
U is for Usefulness; 
it brings a sure reward; 
Let’s try to be of preatest use, 
Though sometimes it is hard. 


All (singing)-— 
Se useful every day, 
{n many a helpful way, 
At work or play. 
he world has need of you, 
Ke square in all you do, 
Be useful, good and true, 
Alony life’s way. 
Fifth Child— 
M is for Maxim; 
‘his maxim is so plain, 
“If at first you don't succeed, 
Try, try again.”’ 
All (singing) 
if first you don’t succeed, 
his lesson you must heed, 
“Try, try again.’”’ 
if fears aside you cast, 
You will withstand the blast, 
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You'll overcome at last, 
“Try, try again.’’ 


Sixth Child— 
B is for Bond of peace; 
Live peacefully each day; 
May peace rest o’er nations 
Now held in war’s dread sway. 


All (singing) — 

O holy bond of peace, 

Do not thy vigil cease 
In our dear land. 

Sweep on from shore to shore, 

Amidst the battles’ roar, 

Vill war’s dread scourge is o’er, 
Nor stay thy hand. 


Seventh Child— 
U is for United States, 
This great, great land so free; 
L.et’s praise our God in Heaven 
Who gave it to you and me. 


All (singing) — 
‘‘Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
‘'o Thee we sing; 
Long may our land be bright 
With reedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King!’’ 
Kighth Child — 
S is for Stars and Stripes, 
Blest emblem of the free; 
As it proudly floats above 
This land of liberty. 
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Seb yourself earnest- 
ly LO See whab you 
were made to do. and 
then seb yourself earn 
estly bo do tb. 


Phillips Brooks 














Give carbon or hecbographed copies — 
ot this design to pupils to trace, color 
mount and take home. 














October 1976 


All (singing)— 
All hail, Red, White and Blue! 
Emblem of all that’s true, 
We henor you. 
We love your colors, bright, 
We’’Il conquer in your might, 
We’ll put each foe to flight, 
Red, White and Blue! 


Thinking 
For Columbus Day 


If you think you are beaten, you are, 

{f you think you dare not, you don’t, 

If you’d like to win, but you think yoy 
can’t, 

It’s almost a cinch you won’t. 

If you think you’ll lose, you’re lost, 

for out of the world we find 

Success begins with a, fellow’s will, 

It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re out-classed, you are: 
You’ve got to think high to rise, . 
You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 
Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the strongest or fastest man; 
But, soon or late, the man who wins 
Is the man who thinks he ean. 

W. D. Wintle. 


Our Native Land 
By Helen W. Smith 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: These verses may be used 
as a recitation, omitting the chorus, or they thay 
be sung to the tune “The County Fair,” music 
by T. B. Weaver, published in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, October, tyiq. 


i 


From sea to sea our country lies, 
Beneath the splendor of the skies; 

Far reach its plains, its hills are high, 
Its mountains look up to the sky, 

Its lakes are clear as crystal bright, 
Its rivers sweep through vale and height; 
America, my native land, 

To thee I give my heart and hand. 


Chorus— 

There is no other land like thee, 
Thou art the shelter of the free, 
Thou hast ever been, and thou forever 

more shalt be 
The high hope of liberty! 


Il 


God in His might chose thee to be 
The country of the noble free; 

He made thy mighty inland seas, 

Thy rolling plains, thy giant trees, 
‘hy canyons wild, with mountains steep, 
Thy fertile prairies’ boundless sweep, 
Thy silvery streams, and crystal air, 
With sunlight glowing everywhere. 


Chorus— 





III 


These wondrous gifts are from above, 

We thank Thee, Father, God of love; 

We pray Thee bless our native land, 

Through storm and night firm may she 
stand, 

A refuge safe, a beacon light, 

Guiding the nations to the right; 

America, oh, land so dear, 

Thou art a land beyond compare! 


Chorus— 


The Ships of Columbus 


Pinta, Nina and Santa Maria, 
Ships of Columbus, three, é 
Sailing away from the coast of Spain 
Over an unknown sea. 


Pinta, Nina and Santa Maria, 
On toward the west they go; ; 
Though faint are the sailors’ hearts with 
fear, 
Four hundred years ago. 


Pinta, Nina, and Santa Maria, . 
Under the tropic skies; ee 
Hark! hark! from the masthead, high in 


air— 
‘‘Land! land!’’ the lookout cries. 


Pinta, Nina, Santa Maria, 
Their voyage long is o’er; ht 
Columbus has reached the goal he soug™ 


| The distant and unknown shore. 
—Lillian Cole. 
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Octobe a 1910 


After careful consideration we decided to proceed with its publication, for we found that most of the ideas 
used last year tn celebrating the birthday of the poet were appropriate for the memorial program that every 
school will wish to give this year on or near the birthday of the poet, October 7. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY. PLANS 


October Birthday Exercises—James Whitcomb Riley 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article was in type when the news of the poet’s death was flashed to the world. 


page 19 of this issue may be woven into the program as the teacher may devise. 


Our Riley Day Program 
By Ethel H. Robson 
Critie Teacher, State Normal School, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
UR Riley Day program last year 
O was so well liked that I think you 
will be interested to hear about it. 
PROGRAM 
1. James Whitcomb Riley—Essay. 
2. Riley's Letter to the School Chil- 
dren of Indianapolis. 
3. Granny. 
. Our Hired Girl. 
. Litthe Orphant Annie. 
3. The Raggedy Man. 
7. the Bear Story—Read_ by 
Dressed as the ‘‘Raggedy Man.”’ 
8. America. 


o> 


fr) 


Pupil 





For 1 on the program, I gave a boy a 
copy of Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans | 
for October, 1914, and told him to read | 
the story of the life of James Whitcomb | 
Riley, then to make an outline as we 
do for language themes, and write a 
story. He did this, I corrected the 
paper, handed it back to him, he rewrote 
it, and with a little drill at odd times, 
he was ready to read the essay on the 
day of the program. 

For 2 on the program, I cut the fol- 
lowing letter from an article on the poet 
published in Primary Plans, October, 
“To the School Children of Indianapolis: 

“You are conspirators—every one of 
you, that’s what you are! You have 
conspired to inform the general public 
of my birthday, and I am already so old 
that I want to forget all about it. ButI 
will be magnanimous and forgive you, 
for I know that your intent is really 
friendly, and to have such friends as you 
are makes me not care how old I am! 
In fact, it makes me so glad and happy 





that I feel as absolutely young and spry 
as a very schoolboy—even as one of you-— 
and so, to all intents, I am. 

“Therefore, let me be with you 
throughout the long, lovely day and 
share your mingled joys and blessings 
with your parents and your teachers, 
and in the words of little ‘tim Cratchit, 
God bless us everyone. 

“Ever gratefully and faithfully, 
**Your old friend, 
**James Whitcomb Riley.’’ 


I gave this letter to a little girl, and 
she read it until I was satisfied that she 
could read it well enough for Riley Day. 

For numbers 3, 4, 5, and 6, I read the 
poems named on the program to the chil- 
dren in the language classes some days 
previous to October seventh. I then 
asked the children to read them, and we 
talked about them until I was sure that 
the children saw the picture each poem 
contained. I then asked them if they 
would like to dress to represent one of 
these characters on Riley Day. Of 
course, they all wanted to. I told them 
that they must plan their costumes them- 
selves, that they were at liberty to dress 
any way they wished as long as they | 
made the characters real. If they wished, 
they could wear their costumes to school 
in the morning and keep them on all day. 
The idea pleased them. ‘This was my 
way of impressing the poems. 

I then asked the children to tell me 
Which characters they had decided to 
represent. After class I called into my 
room one “Orphant Annie,’’ one ‘* Hired 
Girl,” one ‘‘Granny”’ and one ‘‘ Raggedy | 
Man and gave them the poems describ- | 
Ing the character each was to represent. 

he children took these home and 
studied them. With two or three re-| 
earsals they were ready for the, 
Program. 
For 7, one of the ‘‘Raggedy Men’’ 





took the ‘‘ Bear Story’’ home and studied 
it until he could read it very well. 

When the children went on the stage, 
the child who read the poem stood in the 
center and the others grouped them- 
selves around him in characteristic poses. 
The ‘‘Grannies’’ made believe to be very 
old and decrepit; they sat on chairs. 
The ‘‘ Hired Girls’’ stood with their hands 
on their hips with weight on one foot-— 
an awkward pose. The ‘‘Orphant 
Annies’’ looked wan and sad and sat like 
children on the floor, The ‘‘Raggedy 
Men’”’ looked defiant. 

For number 8, all the characters went 
on the stage. One ‘‘Granny’’ stepped 
to the front and made a few remarks. 
She said that we should be very glad 
that this great poet was alive and living 
in our own great, good and glorious 
America, and asked the audience to rise 
while together they sang ‘*America,’’ 
the home of Riley the poet and the home 
of the children he loves. 

COSTUMES 

As for the costumes, they were en- 
tirely worked out by the children them- 
selves. The ‘‘ Raggedy Men’’ took dis- 
carded overalls and shirts and tore them 
or cut them until they were decidedly 
‘‘rayged.’’ Anold straw hat with the 
crown in such a state that the hair stuck 
out at the top was the popular head- 
dress, and most of them found something 
that they could stick on their faces to 
resemble whiskers ora beard. Asa rule, 
the face was very dirty. 

The ‘‘Orphant Annies’’ did their hair 
in pigtails and tied them with strings 
or rags. Some were wired to stand out 
straight. Most of them were able to 
find in the garret an old dress, much too 
short, that they cut into rags. '‘I'hey 
also seemed to be very successful in find- 
ing wornout shoes, which showed the 
bare feet in spots through the cut 
stockings. 

The ‘‘Hired Girls’’ for the most part 
wore aprons and caps. They sprinkled 
themselves with flour and each carried 
some implement of the kitchen, as a 


| rolling-pin, pail, pan, ete. 


The ‘‘Grannies’’ wore long black 
dresses, powdered their hair and wore 
little lace caps. 

The costumes as a whole were very 
effective and impressed the children very 
strongly. 


RILEY BOOKLETS 


For language work on October seventh 
we made Riley booklets. We used pic- 
tures cut from the advertisement of the 
Greenfield Art Association. This adver- 
tisement has appeared in the October 
issue of Normal Instructor - Primary- 
Plans for three years, and carries pic- 
tures of a bust of Riley and ‘he Old 
Swimmin’ Hole.’’ 1 found and cut out 
enough of these pictures so that every 
child was able to have a picture of each. 

On the cover page of the booklet we 
pasted the bust of the poet. 

On the first page inside we wrote: 

James Whitcomb Riley was born in 
Greenfield, Indiana, 1858. He is called 
the ‘‘Children’s Poet Laureate.’’ 

On the second page 
we wrote: 

Some of his most 
famous poems that 
children like are: 

The Raggedy Man. 

The Runaway Boy. 

Our Hired Girl. 

Little Orphant 
Annie. 

Granny. 

Out to Old Aunt 

ary’s. 

The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole. 

On the third page 
we put the picture 
of ‘‘The Old Swim- 
min’ Hole.’’ 

On the fourth page 
we wrote a verse 
from ‘‘The Old Swimmin’ Hole.’’ 


A LETTER TO THE POET 














I. _. 
Bust of Riley 





eighth 


The delightful article on 











In the language period on October | 
we did what I think the chil- | 


dren enjoyed most of all. They wrote 
a real letter to Mr. Riley, telling him 
how they celebrated his birthday. This 
was written as a composite letter, each 
child contributing, and the teacher se- 
lecting what she thought the best of the 
contributions. 

Then came the anxious days while we 


| waited to see if Mr. Riley might answer 
| it! 


In about two weeks we received a 
letter from Mr. Riley’s secretary! 
Here is the letter. The children fairly 





“The Old Swimmin’ Hole” 


devoured every word as it was read to 
them: 


‘‘Dear Friends of Mr. Riley: 

**Mr. Riley was greatly pleased to re- 
ceive your interesting letter. He thinks 
you must have had as delightful a time 
at La Crosse on October the seventh as 
he had in Indianapolis. He is glad to 
know you are fond of the Raggedy Man, 
’Lizabuth Ann, Little Orphant Annie 
and the rest because he is very fond of 
them, too. 

‘Sending his good wishes to you, 

‘“*T am 
‘*Very sincerely yours, 
‘*Kdmund H. Eitel. 





Falling Leaves 


LAURENFE. GARDNER 
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Exercises for Halloween and Other Occasions 


A Pussy Drill 
By Marie Hoge 


For any number of smal! children each 
having a larye black paper cat pinned 
on his chest. ‘They enter single file, 
marching around the platform once; 
down center and around left half of the 
platform twice; then around right half 





Children in the Pussy Drill 





of platform twice. Again march around | 
the platforin once, halting so that halt | 
the children are on each side. One child 
goes to a blackboard which has been 
placed at center and speaks the Jines fol 
lowing while drawing a cat: 


A great big circle, and a little one, 

‘wo ears, a tail, and my picture’s done. 
You surely know it’s a vreat big: cat; 
Now tell me what do you think of that? 


Both rows come down sides, meet in 
front and go in pairs up center, parting 
at back and marching down sides again. 
form in a row across front and sing to 
tune ‘Here we vo round the mulberry 
bush. ”’ 

l. This is the way the kitties mew 
(me you), 

The kitties mew, the kitties mew, 
This is the way the kitties mew, 
All on a summer's day. 





2. This is the way the kitties seratch 
(claw toward front), ete. 

8. This is the way the kitties run (run 
in place), ete. 

4. This is the way the kitties prow! 
(draw out word), ete. 

5. This is the way the kitties fight 
(face in pairs for an instant and claw at 
each other’s faces), ete. 

6. This is the way the kitties play (join 
hands in pairs and whirl around once), 
etc. 

7. This is the way the kitties sleep 
(close eyes, bow head), ete. 

8%. This is the way the kitties march 
(march about on tiptoes in circle as 
long as the singing of verse lasts), ete. 


Form in a line across back. One from 
each end of the line marches to center in 
front of others. They join hands and skip 
across stage twice, stopping in center, 
and then march back to places while the 
next pair come to center and skip. Con- 
tinue until all have skipped. If there is 
roum two couples may skip at the same 
time. Children may clap softly while 
others skip. 

Come to center of stage and all, or the 
two best singers, sing any good song 
about kitties. They steal off softly, one 
at atime while singing the last stanza 
of the song. 


The Wind 
By Donald A. Fraser 


*“*Who-are-you?’’ cried the wind one 
night, 
As it flustered and blustered around 
the house, | 
And blew through the key-hole, and 
flickered the light, | 
Then crept away as still as a mouse. | 





**Who-are-you?’’ and back it came, 
With whirl, and swirl, and clatter, 
and clash; 
And little Tommy, cuddled in bed, 
Was much afraid the window would 
smash. 


**Who-are-you?’’ shrieked the wind 
again— 
This time it came by the chimney way— 
And a little voice called, ‘‘I’m Tommy 
Jones, 
And I’ve been a good little boy all 
day.’’ 





**Good-for-you,’’ called the wind once All Colors 
more; 
‘fA boy like you will surely do.”’ By Alice E. Allen 


And tiny ‘tommy went off to sleep 
And heard no more this ‘*Who-are- 
4 
you, 


A maple-leaf in crimson 

A leaf in orange told, 
‘Your color’s so becoming, 

1 wish J could wear gold!’’ 


All Halloween 

. ‘Lhe maple-leaf in orange, 
By Alice F.. Allen Half wistful, smiled, and said, 
**Why, ever since I’ve seen you, 


ra) wi ras * : b ; 
h, how the wind was blowing | I’ve wished I could wear red!’”’ 


‘“*Woo-0g! Wou-vo! Woo-vo!’’ 
A yvreat big moun was grinning 


: ** Don’t mind,’”’ an oak-leaf whispered, 
My bedroom window through. 


In suit of brown, quite sober, 
**It takes all colors---so they say— 


. > i we ay £ (“ree j ay nn 
And Something came a-creepiny To make one giad October !"’ 


Two live red coals that glowed 
And vleamed, and kept on cominy, 
Was all the darkness showed. 


October’s Party 


October gave a party; 
The leaves by hundreds came, 
The Chestnuts, Oaks and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 


**Pst-st-st!’? it sounded, 
‘*A witch!”’ JT eried, but—-hark! 
"!'was only my black pussy 
A-prowling through the dark! 
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The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 

Miss Weather led the dancing, 
Professor Wind, the band. 


‘the Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed, 
The lovely Misses. Maple 
In scarlet looked their best. 


All balanced to their partners 
And gaily fluttered by; 

The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then in the rustie hollow 
At hide-and-seek they played; 
The party closed at sundown 
And everybody stayed. 


Professor Wind played louder; 
They flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended 
In hands across, all round. 
—Song Stories for Little Folk, 


If You Need Extra October Material 
send for 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
October, 1914. Price 15 cents, 


The editors desire to call atten- 
tion to the wonderful amount of 
helpful Halloween and other ma- 
terial published in Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans, October, 
1914. This is the issue that con- 
tains the popular exercise ‘The 
Witch’s Fortunes,’’ which con- 
sists of a little game to be played 
by teacher and school, bringing 
‘in twenty fortunes in rhyme, 
| This game has given pleasure to 
| thousands of children. There is 
an abundance of other Halloween 
material. 

This issue contains the popular 
song by T. B. Weaver, ‘The 
County Fair.’’ The verses given 
on page 58 of this number, entitled 
‘‘Our Native Land, ’’ also are sung 
to this tune. 

A splendid biographical sketch 
of the late poet, the children’s 
friend, our dear James Whitcomb 
Riley, whose birthday on October 
7 will be celebrated this year 
more widely than ever, is found 
in this issue. Sentences or short 
paragraphs, as suit the various 
grades, for use in Riley Booklets 
like those described by Miss 
Robson on page 59 may. be 
evolved from this sketch. 

Then, too, there is the beauti- 
ful, illustrated pantomime ‘‘My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee, ”’ suitable 
for any school, home, church, oF 
other program. 


Order This 





Great Magazine 
Now 








Two Patterns for Cats That May Be Needed in Halloween Decorations 
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roam Scat Work Drawing And Wor d Cards. 


Cut words apart and let children copy the esis and match them 
with the words. Make sewing cards of drawirig’s by marking the 
stitches with d large needle. M:F:K: 
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; || Pan pan pan tub tub tub 
:|1 pan pan pan tub tub tub 
pan pan pan tub tub tub 
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We want our readers to fill this page for us. 
selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. 
of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 





October 1916 


We will make up the page from your 
There are many who have in their memory the names 
It ts espectally to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this 


will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired and 


therefore desirable poems. 


The Candidate 
‘*Father, who travels the road so late?’’ 
**Hush, my child, ’tis the candidate. ’”’ 


Fit example of human woes— 

Karly he comes and late he goes, 

He greets the women with courtly grace, 
He kisses the baby’s dirty face, 


He calls to the fence the farmer at work, | 


He bores the merchant, he bores the 
clerk; 

The blacksmith, while his anvil rings, 

He greets, and this is the song he sings: 
**Howdy, howdy, howdy-do? 
How is your wife and how are you? 
Ah! it fits my fists as no other can 
The horny hand of the workingman.”’ 


‘* Husband, who is that man at the gate?’’ 

‘Hush, my love, ‘tis the candidate. ”’ 

‘*Husband, why can’t he work like you? 
Has he nothing at home to do?’”’ 

‘*My dear, whenever a man is down, 

No cash at home, no credit in town, 

‘'oo stupid tu preach, too proud to beg, 

Too timid to rob and too lazy to dig, 

Then over his horse his leg he flings 


And to the dear people this song he sings; | 


‘Howdy, howdy, howdy-do? 

How is your wife and how are you? 
Ah! it fits my fist as no other can,— 
The horny hand of the working man.’ ’ 


’ 


Brothers, who labor early and late, 
Ask these things of the candidate: 
What’s his record? How does he stand 
At home? No matter about his hand, 
Be it hard or soft, so it be not prone 
To close over money not his own. 
Has he in view no thieving plan? 
Is he honest and capable? he is our man. 
Cheer such a one till the welkin rings, 
Join in the chorus when thus he sings: 
‘“*Howdy, howdy, howdy-do? 
How is your wife and how are you? 
Ah! it fits my fist as no other can, — 
The horny hand of the working man. ’”’ 
—Anonymous. 


The Young Man Waited 


In the room below the young man sat, 
With an anxious face and a white cravat, 
A throbbing heart and a silken hat, 
And various other things like that 
Which he had accumulated. 
And the maid of his heart was up above 
Surrounded by hat and gown and glove, 
And a thousand things which women love, 
But no man knoweth the names thereof— 
And the young man sat and—waited. 


You will scarce believe the things I tell, 
But the truth thereof I know full well, 
‘hough how may not be stated; 
But I swear to you that the maiden took 
A sort of half-breed, thin stove-hook, 
And heated it well in the gaslight there, 
And thrust it into her head, or hair. 
Then she took a something off the bed, 
And hooked it onto her hair, or head, 
And piled it high, and piled it higher, 
And drove it home with staples of wire! 
And the young man anxiously—waited. 


Then she took a thing she called a ‘‘puff’”’ 

And some very peculiar whitish stuff, 

And using about a half a peck, 

She spread it over her face and neck, 
(Deceit was a thing she hated!) 

And she looked as fair as a lilied bower, 

Or a pound of lard, or a sack of flour ;— 
And the young man wearily—waited. 


Then she took a garment of awful shape 
And it wasn’t a waist, nor yet a cape, 
But it looked like a piece of ancient mail, 
Or an instrument from a Russian jail, 
And then with a fearful groan and gasp, 
She squeezed herself in its deathly 
clasp— 
So fair and yet so fated! 
And then with a move like I don’t know 
what, 
She tied it on with a double knot ;— 
And the young man wofully—waited. 


Then she put on a dozen different things, 
A mixture of buttons and hooks and 
strings. 


Till 
store; 
Then, taking some seventeen pins or 
more, 
She thrust them into her ruby lips, 
Then stuck them around from waist to 
hips, 
And never once hesitated. 
And the maiden didn’t know, perhaps, 
That the man below had had seven naps, 
And that now he sleepily—waited. 


And then she tried to put on her hat, 

Ah me, a trying ordeal was that! 

She tipped it high and she tried it low, 

But every way that the thing would go 
Only made her more agitated. 


she strongly resembled a notion | As he stepped behind his master, 


| 


It wouldn’t go straight and it caught her | 


hair, 


And she wished she could hire a man to ; 


swear, 
But alas, the only man lingering there 
Was the one who wildly—waited. 


| And then before she could take her leave, 
She had to puff up her monstrous sleeve. 
| Then a little dab here and a wee pat 
there, 

| And a touch or two to her hindmost hair, 
| Then around the room with the utmost 


care 
She thoughtfully circulated. 
Then she seized her gloves and a cham- 
ois-skin, 
Some breath perfume and a long stick- 


pin, 
A bonbon box and a cloak and some 
Eau-de-cologne and chewing-gum, 
Her opera glass and sealskin muff, 
A fan and a heap of other stuff, 
Then she hurried down, but ere she 
spoke, 
Something about the maiden broke. 
So she scurried back to the winding stair, 
And the young man looked in wild 
despair, 
And then he—evaporated. 
—Edmund Vance Cooke. 


On the Shores of Tennessee 


‘“Move my arm-chair, faithful Pompey 
In the sunshine bright and strong, 

For this world is fading, Pompey— 
Massa won't be with you long; 








And I fain would hear the south wind 
Bring once more the sound to me, 
Of the wavelets softly breaking 
On the shores of Tennessee. 


**Mournful though the ripples murmur 
As they still the story tell, 

How no vessels float the banner 
That l’ve loved so long and well, 

I shall listen to their music, 
Dreaming that again I see 

Stars and stripes on sloop and shailop 
Sailing up the Tennessee; 


‘“*And Pompey, while old Massa’s waiting 
For Death's last dispatch to come, 
If that exiled starry banner 
Should come proudly sailing home, 
You shall greet it, slave no longer— 
Voice and hand shall both be free 
That shout and point to Union colors 
On the waves of Tennessee. ”’ 


‘*Massa’s berry kind to Pompey; 
But old darkey’s happy here, 
Where he’s tended corn and cotton 

For dese many a long gone year. 
Ober yonder, Missis’ sleeping— 

No one tends her grave like me; 
‘Mebbe she would miss the flowers 

She used to love in Tennessee. 


‘* ?Pears like, she was watching Massa— 
If Pompey should beside him stay, 
Mebbe she’d remember better 
How for him she used to pray; 
Telling him that way up yonder 
White as snow his soul would be, 
If he served the Lord of Heaven 
While he lived in ‘Tennessee. ’’ 


Silently the tears were rolling 
Down the poor old dusky face, 





In his long-accustomed place. 
Then a silence fell around them, 

As they gazed on rock and tree 
Pictured in the placid waters 

Of the rolling Tennessee ;— 


Master, dreaming of the battle 
Where he fought by Marion’s side, 

Where he bid the haughty ‘l'arleton 
Stoop his lordly crest of pride;— 

Man, remembering how yon sleeper 
Once he held upon his knee, 

Ere she loved the gallant soldier, 
Ralph Vervair of Tennessee. 


Still the south wind fondly lingers 
’Mid the veteran’s silver hair; 

Still the bondman, close beside him 
Stands behind the old arm-chair, 

With his dark-hued hand uplifted, 
Shading eyes, he bends to see 

Where the woodland, boldly jutting, 
Turns aside the Tennessee. 


Thus he watches cloud-born shadows 
Glide from tree to mountain-crest, 
Softly creeping, aye and ever 
To the river’s yielding breast. 
Ha! above the foliage yonder 
Something flutters wild and free! 
‘*Massa! Massa! Hallelujah! 
The flag’s come back to Tennessee!’’ 


‘*Pompey, hold me on your shoulder, 
Help me stand on foot once more, 
That I may salute the coiors 
As they pass my cabin door. 
Here’s the paper signed that frees you, 
Give a freeman’s shout with me— 
‘God and Union!’ be our watchword 
Evermore in Tennessee!’’ 


Then the trembling voice grew fainter, 
And the limbs refused to stand; 

One prayer to Jesus—and the soldier 
Glided to tne better land. 

When the flag went down the river 
Man and master both were free; 

While the ring-dove’s ‘note was mingled 
With the rippling Tennessee. 

—Kthel Lynn Beers. 


We Are Seven 


—A simple Child, 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb, 
What should it know of death? 


I met a little cottage Girl: 

She was eight years old, she said; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 





She had a rustic, woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad: 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair; 
—Her beauty made me glad. 


‘*Sisters and brothers, little Maid, 
How many may you be?”’ 

‘*How many? Seven in all,’’ she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


**And where are they? I pray you tell.’’ 
She answered, ‘‘Seven are we; 

And two of us at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 


“Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
My sister and my brother; 

And, in the church-yard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my mother. ’’ 


“You say that two at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 

Yet ye are seven!—I pray you tell, 
Sweet Maid, how this may be.’’ 


Then did the little Maid reply, 
‘*Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the church-yard lie, 
Beneath the church-yard tree. ’’ 





‘*You run about, my little Maid, 
Your limbs they are alive; | 
If two are in the church-yard laid, 

Then ye are only five.”’ | 


| 
‘*Their graves are green, they may be | 
seen,”’ 


| The little Maid replied, | 
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‘‘Twelve steps or more from my mother’s 
door, 
And they are side by side. 


**My stockings there I often knit, 
My kerchief there I hem; 
And there upon the ground I sit, 
And sing a song to them. 


‘‘And often after sunset, Sir, 
When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there. 


‘The first that died was sister Jane; 
In bed she moaning lay, 

Till God released her of her pain; 
And then she went away. 


So in the church-yard she was laid; 
And, when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we played, 
My brother John and I. 


“And when the ground was white with 
snow, 

And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go, 

And he lies by her side. ”’ 

‘‘How many are you, then,”’ said I, 

“*If they two are in heaven?”’ 

Quick was the little Maid’s reply, 

‘*O Master! we are seven.”’ 


‘*But they are dead; those two are dead! 
Their spirits are in heaven!’’ 
’T was throwing words away; for still 
The little Maid would have her will, 
And said, ‘‘ Nay, we are seven!”’ 

— William Wordsworth. 


The Village Blacksmith 


Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy hands; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


His hair is crisp, and black and long, 
His face is like the tan; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, 
He earns whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 
For he owes not any man. 


Week in, week out, from morn till night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 
When the evening sun is low. 


And children coming home from school 
Look in at the open door; 

They love to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And eatch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from a threshing floor. 


He goes on Sunday to the church, 
And sits among his boys; 

He hears the parson pray and preach, 
He hears his daughter’s voice, 

Singing in the village choir, | 
And it makes his heart rejoice. 


it sounds to him like her mother’s voice, 
Singing in Paradise! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the grave she lies; : 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 


Toiling, —rejoicing, —sorrowing, 
Onward through life he goes; 


| Each morning sees some task begin, 


Each evening sees it close; _ 
Something attempted, something done, 
Has earned a night’s repose. 


Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 


| Thus at the flaming forge of life 


Our fortunes must be wrought; 
Thus on its sounding anvil shape 
Sach burning deed and thought. 
—-H. W. Longfellow. 














Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘The Child Handel’’ on pages 36 and 87 of this issue.) 
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Teachers’ Exchange and Help-One-Another Club 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short, helpful methods and devices to this department. 
cation. Those desiring personal letters should enclose ten cents. 


Accepted contributions are paid for in the month of publi- 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they 


will be destroyed. Address communications for this department to (Miss) Bertha E. Bush, Osage, Iowa. 


October Chat everywhere. Who has found a remedy | ‘‘Proficiency in school work may be 
for the evils of which she speaks? She | secured by a teacher who drives her 

By Bertha E. Bush says: pupils through fear of punishment. This 

ND now you are right in the thick ‘*I should like to hear from some of | proficiency is, however, of little value 
A of the work and ready to put in| the teachers as to what methods they use | because it is not based on the pupil’s 
your best efforts with telling effect. | to prevent pupils leaving the room so | self-activity. It is based merely on the 
Your programs are well arranged. You | often. I should like to know also what | pupils’ activity, which is a totally differ- 
are acquainted with your pupils. You | method of punishment is best for mis-| ent matter. Activity that does not 


have Jaid out in your plans just about | behavior beside staying in at recess. originate in the pupil has no permanent 
how much ground you should cover every The last question seems to me partic- qualities. 
week. ularly important. If the good pupils| ‘It is to be feared that many teachers 


And you are right in the midst of | need the fresh air and exercise and | are satisfied if they can secure quiet in 
“‘October’s bright blue weather,’’ the | friendship and fun of recess—and they | their schoolrooms and a reasonable de- 
loveliest weather in the world. The | undoubtedly do—the naughty pupil needs | gree of good work in school subjects. 





trees are gold, and the sunshine is gold; | them still more. Any effective substi- | This may or may not mean good results | 


and the opportunity is golden for that | tute for staying in at recess will be most | jn the lives of the pupiis. 
chief of helps in the management of a| warmly welcomed in this department. bd teecd , eee ie 
school, the making the acquaintance A good, little, new book for teachers sear tee ee, merge 
of the fathers and mothers of your boys | to read this fall is ‘‘Reaching the Chil- tia * © © Bien = tener 


and girls and obtaining their co-operation, | dren’’ by Henry C. Krebs. We all know | joy) 0. ia ke Magee 0s 
The child that is pulled in two ways, that if the children are not reached by — ln ag bl ig bt age 
one at home and one at school, cannot | our efforts they are wholly vain, and our more good than “elsewhere, ak dae eal 


advance. The teacher who has the par- | pupils are as unfortunate as the poor Aantal ses Fess 
ents pulling with her can advance her | people in the fairy tale who starved at get se good ae nig Hep Pg 
pupils twice as fast. Whether you do it | loaded tables. This book has many sug- eg a a a we 
by making calls, or getting the parents | gestions that are helpful. The very] 2'Ve™ —e 
to the schoolhouse, or by forming a| titles of its chapters give food for The recitation period is the oppor- 
Mothers’ Club or a Parent-Teachers | profitable thought—‘‘ Reaching the Chil- | unity period. 
Association, make all the effort that is| dren Through the Class Recitation,’’ ‘*In our rural schools especially, chil- 
possible to obtain home and school co- |‘‘Through the School Library,’’| dren know but very few games to play. 
operation. And we very much want |‘‘Through the Playground,’’ ‘‘Through}* * * It is very important that chil- 
accounts of success in this important | Industrial Training,’ ‘‘Through Self- | dren should play. The teacher should, 
branch of teaching. Please send them | Government,’’ ‘‘Through Private Con- | therefore, not confine her thoughts and 
to this department. ' | versation,’’ and adozen more. To pon-| activity to the work side alone, but 
From a beginning teacher in the south | der a few sentences from this book will | should also teach the child out-of-doors 
come two questions that bother teachers | surely do us good—such as these: in his pleasures. ”’ 

















rue dignity abides 
with him alone 
Whoin thep atient 

hour of silent 
thought, 
Can still respect and still 
revere himself. 
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*OCTOBER MOTTO: 
This motto may be mounted on a card MRK 





Teachers’ Exchange 


Frederic Chefer, State School, Logan 
Reserve via Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, would like to get into touch with 
teachers in Honolulu, Samoa, and the 
states of South America. He would like 
to exchange postcards of scenery for 
school use and cards of the great cities 
that lie under the Southern Cross, He 
already has a large number of U. §. A. 
postcards. 


Letters from Our Teachers 
A Good Lesson for Columbus Day 


This is how we kept Columbus Day in 
the fifth and sixth grade room. We read 
and talked of Columbus and_ studied 
Joaquin Miller’s poem about him. A 
few days beforehand we told stories of 
men and women who had overcome hard- 
ships, and the pupils wrote a short para- 
graph about the hardest time they ever 
had had. I tried in every possible way 
to make them see that it was the loafer 
who was the disgrace, not the worker, 
On Columbus Day I took their papers 
and, without telling them whose they 
were, read them to the children. Here 
are just a few samples of what they 
wrote: 

‘“‘The hardest thing I ever did was 
when my mother went on a visit and 
stayed a week. It was because it was 
lonesome without her. I liked to do the 
work but it was a long and lonesome 
week. ’”’ 

‘IT had to turn corn and it was hard. 
But I went ahead and worked all day. 
It was hard because the corn was down 
so bad.’”’ 

“‘The hardest thing I ever did was to 
cord a cord of wood. I had to carry it 
from the wagon to the woodshed. The 
next hardest thing I did was to pick up 
potatoes all afternoon.’’ 

‘‘The hardest thing I have done is to 
swim because I could not keep on top of 
the water.’’—EMMA NICHOLS, Indiana. 


Columbus Day 


On October the twelfth I told my 
pupils the story of Columbus, using the 
one in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
for October, 1915, as a guide. I let the 
first grade pupils make boats and the 
second grade help them cut and color 
Indians and white men. I then had the 
older pupils, who had studied geography, 
mark out on the sand-table Europe on 
the one side and America on the other, 
leaving the Atlantic Ocean between. 
The first graders then stationed their 
ships in the ocean and placed their 
white men on the edge of the American 
shore and the Indians farther back and 
facing them. 

The second grade had a reading lesson 
from the board on Columbus. In the 
afternoon I mounted the picture of the 
young Columbus which was in the mag- 
azine and, distributing the smaller cuts, 
had the older pupils paste them on sheets 
of paper and write a sketch of his life 
for a language lesson. : 

The day’s work made a lasting impres- 
sion on the children and yet they were 
not burdened with getting up a program. 
It came, rather, as a complete surprise 
to them and they enjoyed it because it 
made attractive their lessons in language, 
reading and geography.—Mary Mc 
ALEXANDER, Texas. 


A Halloween Story 


On the first of October I asked S 
pupils to write an imaginative, illastes 
story for Halloween. First we ha 


(Continued on page 65) 
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_ Educative Seat Work 


Give carbon or hectographed copies of this drawing to children to trace, color and mount. Cut apart the words in the two lower spaces and let pupils 
take turns in matching them with the complete rhyme. Teachers may provide additional script copies of the rhyme and the separate words. 
. 


























Bessl3voceL leavelagd. 


The camel is a useful beast 
In crossing deserts of the East. 





The camel es ° a useful beast 


In crossing deserts of the East. 





The camel iS a useful beast 


In crossing deserts of the East. 
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A Mystery Edison Cannot Solve 


Thomas A. Edison is well called the 
*‘Wizard,’’ for the wonderful things he 
has discovered or developed. Some of 
the results obtained by him could easily 
have been called impossible or miraculous 
before he had demonstrated them. His 
habits of patient, close investigation are 
well known, and therefore his experience 
with something which cannot apparently 
be explained by any natural means, is of 
interest. ‘I'here are many professional 
entertainers who assume to be mind 
readers or telepathists, and possessed of 
occult powers, but most of them have 
some fake method of performing their 
remarkable feats. 

Mr. Edison, writing of his experience 
in the New York Times, says: ‘‘The un- 
known always appeals in a mysterious 
way, and once in a while we come across 
problems that we cannot explain by the 
use or application of known laws. I 
have had one such problem, and that one 
has baffied me.”’ 

A man named Reese was introduced to 
Edison by a lifelang friend who wished 
the “Wizard’’ to witness some of the 
remarkable powers that Reese possessed. 
Reese had Edison call in one of his em- 
ployees—a Norwegian, it happened to 
be. The Norwegian, at Reese’s direc- 
tion, wrote on a slip of paper, unseen by 
Reese, the maiden name of his mother, 
the place of his birth, and several other 
matters of a purely private nature. The 
slip of paper was folded and held in.the 
hand of the Norwegian. Reese read the 
contents as easily as if he had been read- 
ing from an open book. He also told the 
Norwegian that he had a 10-kroner coin in 
his pocket—and this was the case. Edi- 
son himself then made atest. He wrote 
on aslip of paper the question: ‘‘Is there 
anything better than nickel hydroxide 
for an alkaline storage-battery?’’ Then 
he occupied his thoughts with a stiff 
mathematical problem, so that Reese 
could not ‘‘read his mind.’’ Neverthe- 
less Reese at once made the categorical 
answer: ‘‘No, there is nothing better 
than nickel hydroxide. ’’ 

Two years later Réese called again on 
Edison. Before Edison let him in, he 
wrote on a slip of paper, in microscopic 
letters, the unusual word ‘‘Keno,’’ and 
put the paper in his pocket. When 
Reese came in, Edison asked him what 
was on the slip, and Reese promptly re- 
plied: ‘*Keno.”’ 

Later Reese was taken to the home of 
a well-known expert on mental diseases 
who was very skeptical, who prepared 
three slips of paper, with very rare tech- 
nical words on them, and hid them in, 
his laboratory. When he returned to 
Reese’s presence, Reese without hesita- 
tion said to him: ‘‘In the bottom left- 
hand drawer of your desk is a slip with 
the word ‘Opsonic.’" Under the book on 
your desk is a slip containing another 
word, ‘Ambiceptor’; another slip shows 
the word ‘Antigen.’’’ All of which was 
true. 


Wieliczka, the Salt City 


Ten miles south of Crakow, the old 
capital of Poland, lies the buried salt 
city of Wieliczka. This city is two and 
one-half miles long and one-third of a 
mile wide. It belongs to the Austrian 
Government, and from it each year Aus- 
tria extracts fifty thousand tons of salt. 
The whole city is a network of shafts 
and mines. The different levels of 
Wieliczka are all connected by steps cut 
from solid rock salt. Some of these 
carvings are centuries old. 

Just because Wieliczka is nine hundred 
feet below the surface of the ground is 
no good reason why it should be without 
railways and tramways. Indeed, the 
city contains twenty-two miles of rail- 
way and sixty-two miles of tramway. 
These lines meet in a central cavern, 
where stands the beautiful station with 
its waiting room, restaurant, and every 
other convenience found in the modern 
railroad station. 

Besides the chapel, there is a large 
hall where concerts and lectures are held 
for the miners. There is an orchestra 
made up entirely of miners. Both these 
buildings are cut from the rock salt, and 
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are beautifully decorated. The Chapel 
of St. Anthony, built in 1691, is the old- 
est structure in the city, and contains 
many pieces of quaintly carved statuary. 


The Hottest Place in the United 
States 


Death Valley is the hottest place in 
the United States. It lies in the desert 
of Southern California not far from the 
Nevada line. A Weather Bureau ther- 
mometer was installed there some years 
ago at Furnace Creek, the only inhabited 
spot in the valley. There one or two 
white men and two or three Indian fam- 
ilies maintain a little ranch, raising al- 
falfa and selling it at exorbitant prices 
to the few prospectors and the rare 
scientists who wander that way. One of 
the white men keeps the weather record. 
The thermometer is properly exposed 
above a gently sloping plain of gravel in 
a regulation shelter such as is used ail 
over the country. No other out-of-door 
thermometer in the United States, or 
perhaps in the world, is so familiar with 
temperatures of 100 degrees or more. 
During the period of not quite fifteen 
hundred days from the spring of 1911 to 
May, 1915, a maximum temperature of 
100 degrees or more was reached on five 
hundred and forty-eight days, or more 
than one-third of the time. One day in 
July, 1918—the 10th of the month, to be 
exact—the mercury rose to 134 degrees 
and hit the top of the tube. How much 
higher it would have gone no one can tell. 
That day marks the limit of temperature 
yet reached, according to official records 
in this country. A new thermometer 
with a greater range has been installed, 
and perhaps next summer we may hear 
of a temperature of 140 degrees.—Ellis- 
worth Huntington in Harper’s Magazine. 


How a Toad Undressed 


About the middle of July I found a 
toad on a hill of melons, and not want- 
ing him to leave, I hoed around him; he 
appeared sluggish and not inclined to 
move. Presently I observed him press- 
ing his elbows hard against his sides and 
rubbing downward. He appeared so 
singular that I watched to see what he 
was up to. After a few smart rubs, his 
skin began to burst straight open along 
his back. ‘‘Now,’’ said I, ‘‘you have 
done it, old fellow!’’ But he appeared 
to be unconcerned and kept on rubbing 
until he had worked all his skin into 
tolds on his sides and hips; then grasp- 
ing one hind leg with both his hands, he 
hauled off one leg of his pants the same 
as any one would, then stripped the other 
hind leg in the same way. He then took 
his cast-off cuticle forward, between his 
forelegs, into his mouth and swallowed 
it; then by raising and lowering his head 
he stripped off the skin underneath unt'l 
it came to the forelegs; and then, grasp- 
ing one of these with the opposite hand, 
by considerable pulling, he stripped off 
the skin. Changing hands, he stripped 
the other, and by a slight motion of the 
head, and all the while. swallowing,’ he 
drew it from the neck and swallowed the 
whole. The operation seemed an agree- 
able one and occupied but a short time. 
—The Visitor. 


A Tame Sea-Lion 


At Avalon, California, one of the most 
interesting examples of tame wild ani- 
mals is to be seen in the shape of a sea- 
lion, which must weigh a quarter of a 
ton, if not more. This great creature I 
have seen on the main street of Avalon, 
surrounded by tourists, who were snap- 
ping kodaks at it and viewing the marine 
giant with open-eyed wonder. ‘‘The sea- 
lion, which the fishermen call ‘‘ Ben,’’ is 
a wild animal that is the head of a rook- 
ery that has for years held ground at a 
point of rocks on the south end of the 
island. Every day these sea-lions start 
out on a fishing trip and follow the island 
up the coast; but four or five of the 
largest, led by Ben, frequent the bay of 
Avalon and give daily exhibitions that 
amaze the many tourists who visit it. 
To see a man step down onto a float and 
shout ‘‘Ben! Ben!’’ at the top of his 





voice, excites laughter and wonder. 
But. in a few moments a big head ap- 
pears, perhaps fifty feet from shore, 
then a huge animal, the size of a cow 
comes up to the float and crawls upon it, 
or the beach, as the case may be. In 
summer there are too many people 
around and Ben will not crawl up into 
the street, but he will come out on the 
float or beach and take an albacore from 
the man’s hand—really a remarkable ex- 
hibition. I saw Ben on one occasion 
come up the beach and follow the man 
to the sea-wall, then up a short narrow 
stairway used by bathers; then he was 
lured into the very street, where he 
stood, head in air, nose up, with a sleepy 
expression. When he received his fish, 
he turned and waddled back to the water, 
like a huge caterpillar.—St. Nicholas. 


Intensive Farming in China 


It is incorrect to speak of the Chinese 
as farmers in the strict sense of the 
word, for they are gardeners rather than 
farmers. A so-called Chinese farm is 
no larger than what in America would 
be called a good-sized garde:., and the 
methods of cultivation are of the most 
intensive sort. Generally speaking, it 
seems that the greater the prosperity of 
the agricultural family, the larger the 
number of children; hence, in turn, the 
greater the number of mouths to feed. 
In addition, prosperous conditions always 
bring with them greater expenses inci- 
dent to family festivities, such as wed- 
dings, which stand out as all-important 
considerations in the lives of the Chinese. 

In Manchuria, the conditions are some- 
what different, for there are vast 
stretches of land open to cultivation on 
a much larger scale than in China proper. 
These tracts are generally worked by 
hired farmers, who come in hundreds of 
thousands from the more densely popu- 
lated sections of China to spend the 
short farming season in northern regions, 
returning again when the cold weather 
makes further labor in the fields im- 
possible. 


Two New Vegetables 


The Government Department of Agri- 
culture scours the world:for new food 
plants that will thrive in the United 
States. It has been successful in accli- 
matizing two excellent vegetables; one 
is especially suitable for the South, the 
other for the North. 

The Chayote is a climbing vine of the 
cucumber family, which is a native of 
Porto Rico and will thrive in the South- 
ern United States as far north as the 
Carolinas. It bears a large pear-shaped 
fruit which tastes something like sum- 
mer squash, but is much more delicate. 
Its tuberous roots are also good to eat 
and resemble yams. The fruit makes an 
excellent salad, and may be_ baked, 
creamed, fried, boiled or made intoa 
sauce. Experimental farms in Florida 
are now planting the Chayote in order 
to produce a supply of seed. 

The Udo is a Japanese vegetable some- 
thing like asparagus, which will grow in 
Northern New England and even in the 


rainy region of Puget Sound. The seeds’ 


should first be planted in hotbeds, and 
when the plants are three or four inches 
high, they may be set out. Inthe win- 
ter the plant dies down, and should be 
covered with mulch. It will come up 
again in the spring from the same roots. 
It is the young shoots which are edible, 
and they are said to be very good by 
those who have tried them. 
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A Monster Map 


The Government is engaged jp the 
making of a monSter map of the conti. 
nental United States. When the map js 
completed it will cover more than ap 
acre of ground, if all its sections are 
joined together. Over 2,500 such se. 
tions have a!ready been published, They 
represent an accurate and detailed map- 
ping of 40 per cent of the area of the 
country. Each of these little sections of 
the big map is printed on a sheet about 
eighteen inches square, forming a little 
map complete in itself for the areg jp. 
cluded. It is accurate beyond anything 
you are accustomed to in maps, It shows 
every road, every house, every streamlet, 
every hill. It gives the distance from 
point to point, not in approximate miles 
as most maps do but so exactly drawn 
to scale that you can estimate it in yards 
and your results will be very little out 
of the way. It shows you the altitude 
of any point on its surface, so that if 
your town or county is included in the 
area mapped, you can learn the exact 
elevation of any point in it. 

The Geological Survey keeps more than 
two hundred topographic engineers in the 
field with many assistants during the 
summer months. In the winter, the en- 
gineers ink the maps drawn in pencil in 
the field. The tield work of the Survey 
often calls for great resource and deter- 
mination. ‘The map-maker must go 
everywhere—into the heart of swamps, 
through the burning desert, over the 
crest of great mountain ranges, into the 
frozen winterlands of Alaska. The easy 
task of cruising fertile plains and settled 
valleys is only a part of the story. 

The work of mapping is going on at 
the rate of about 20,000 square miles 
yearly. Each topographic sheet costs the 
government from $3,000 to $5,000 to pre- 
pare. The standard scale is one mile to 
the inch, which makes the average land 
area represented by a single sheet about 
two hundred square miles, 


Tameness of Wild Birds 


The almost daily reports of the hither- 
to unheard of tameness of wild birds is, 
in the opinion of Dr. Eugene Swope, 
Ohio representative of the National As- 
sociation of Audubon Societies, sufficient 
proof that wild creatures recognize kind- 
ness and respond to it readily. Robins 
are meeting us on as familiar terms as 
our neighbor’s chickens; flickers on our 
lawns diligently search for ants’ nests, 
while we stand but a few feet away. 
The brown thrasher, once so shy and 
wary, now nests in the rose trellises at 
our front doors. And the timid wood 
thrush, inhabitant of the deep woods, 
now sings in our side yards and nests in 
our lilacs. The good thing about all of 
it is that it is better for man as well as 
for the birds. —Ohio Teacher. 


The Goat Comes First 


Switzerland is the only country in the 
world where the goat is placed ahead of 
all other animals, and even of human 
beings. If a boy plagues a goat, he can 
be fined and sent to jail. If a perso 
meets a goat on a path and drives him 
aside, he can be arrested. If a gost 
enters the yard of a person not his owner, 
and is hit with a club or stone, the per 
son guilty of the offence must pay 
cents. Ifa railroad train sees & 80 he 
a track, the train must halt until ” 
animal can be coaxed to remove himsel 
There’s many a boy in Americs 
wishes he were a goat in Switzerland. 
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Pictures for Pupils to Use in Picture Study Lessons 


(See ‘‘The Child Handel’? on pages 36 and 87 of this issue.) 
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choose a name for the story. Several 
suggestions were offered but we chose 
one which seemed to the youngsters to 
hold a hint of mystery—‘‘The Halloween 
Masquerade."’ Then we made an outline 
to use as a guide. After careful plan- 
ning and discussion we took the follow- 
ing: 1. The invitation. 2. Excitement 
caused by the invitation. 3. Plans for 
costumes. 4. The meeting-place and 
journey to the party. 5. The arrival. 
6. Halloween games. 7 Supper. 8 
Home-coming. 

We took each topic separately and 
worked it up. The different members of 
the class gave suggestions, and we took 
the best ones, put them into good form, 
and then used them to build up our para- 
graphs and story. 

When our first copy was finished I told 
the children what I had thought about 
illustrating the stories. This was met 
with a burst of enthusiasm. I suggested 
that, as the stories were re-written, each 
child could use his own imagination in 
illustrations, using, of course, those sym- 
bolic of Halloween. Some drew pictures 
to take the places of words; others drew 
bats, black cats, jack-lanterns, witches, 
etc. on the margin of their paper or 
scattered them throughout the story. 

‘The day before Halloween I gave each 
pupil his story to take home, and it was 
very gratifying to note the delighted 
looks upon their faces, for they were 
very proud to be the possessors of stories 
written and illustrated by themselves. — 
Mary GIFFEN, Massachusetts. 


A Different Halloween Entertainment 
On last Halloween I had an entertain- 


ment at my school which created com- | 
A few days beforehand | 


munity interest. 
I sent out invitations to all the people in 
the district, which read: 


When the clock strikes eight 
On October twenty-nine, 

Meet at the schoolhouse gate, 
And have a good time. 


About seventy-five people assembled at 
the schoolhouse that night. As they 
didn’t know what to expect for enter- 
tainment, many came through curiosity. 

The pupils had made a dozen jack-o’- 
lanterns, which were lighted the first 
part of the evening. As entertainment 
I had placed a program on the board, 
numbering each selection. I handed out 
numbers to correspond to the numbers 
on the board, and explained that each 
guest was to help in entertaining. 

The program began with: ‘‘No. 1— 
Opening Address.’’ It happened that an 
elderly gentleman in the district drew 
this number and he gave a good talk. 
This encouraged the rest. Next came: 
**Nos. Zand 8. Duet.’’ ‘‘No. 4-10 Pan- 
tomime.’’ The ones drawing the last 
named had to decide what they were to 
act. They thought of a marriage cer- 
emony. One played a march, ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ two cousins, both married, 
were the bride and groom, a very large 
man acted as ring-bearer, ete. This 
number caused a great deal of amusement. 

Other numbers on the program were, 
*“*Whistling a Solo,’’ ‘‘Stump Speech,’’ 
‘‘Dance a Jig,’’ ‘‘Quartette,’’ ‘* Essay on 
Pins,’’ *‘ Essay on the Mule.’’ For the 
last two I gave clippings to the ones 
drawing the numbers. 

For refreshments we served sand- 
wiches, pumpkin pie, pickles, doughnuts 
and coffee. ‘These things were furnished 
by the women of the district and my- 
self. —CARRIE E. KuSTER, Nebraska. 


A Brownie Border 


We never had a border that kept us so 
happy as our brownie border. Every 


time we looked at it we saw the brownies 
doing some cute thing we hadn’t noticed 
before, and we smiled and chuckled all 
through October. 
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We folded and cut brown wrapping 
paper to make the fences. We painted 
and outlined the jack-o’-lanterns. The 
brownies were made in three parts— 
body, arms and legs— and were fashioned 
after the brownies in ‘‘lhe Brownie 
Primer.’’ Hectographed copies were 
given the children to be painted and cut 
out. The arms and legs were fastened 
to the body with brass fasteners. The 
fasteners were the two buttons on a 
brownie’s coat. 

The fences, brownies and jack-o’-lan- 
terns were pinned to the burlap above 
the blackboard. Then our jolly Hallow- 
een brownies were ready to delight us 
with their cunning antics.—ZELIA COR- 


‘NELL WILEY, Nebraska. 


Our Indian Sand-Table 


The time is far in the past when those 
men of old said to the crippled one at 
the Beautiful Gate of the temple ‘‘ Silver 
and gold have I none, but such as I have 
give I thee.”’ 

Our Indian sand-table was made by 
such giving. The table itself was made 
of two boxes costing fitteen cents each. 
It stands two feet high and was painted 
green by the boys. They bored several 





Indian Sand-Table 


holes in two or three boards which were 
placed in the table and trees were put into 
these holes. After the sand was put in 
we covered it with moss. 

A big stone was set up back among 
the trees for a mountain, and a good- 
sized granite pan made the lake, beside 
which lay two canoes, contributed by an 
older brother. ‘three tents were added. 
The boys furnished the supports and the 
girls made the coverings of khaki rem- 
nants brought from home. 

The Indians were transferred by car- 
bon paper—brought by the children—to 
manila paper, colored, and cut out.. They 
stood up by the aid of a pin on the end 
of a twig. Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans had in one of its recent issues an 
excellent set of these figures. The deer, 
squirrels, rabbits, horse, dog and the 
papoose, too, were obtained in the same 
way. (It is an understood thing that 
the horse was brought here later by the 
white man.) 

With the aid of imagination, the totem 
pole was not a hard problem. 

In connection with the table we had 
an Indian exhibit. One little girl whose 
uncle had been employed among the In- 
dians brought two pairs of real mocca- 
sins. Another contributed arrowheads, 
which had been plowed up on the farm. 
One of our youngest, whose mother had 
been to Canada, furnished snow-shoes 
and a picture of Hiawatha. Indian cut- 
outs were made—many of them at home, 
and_ voluntarily. Altogether, ‘‘such 
things as we had’’ made our first Indian 
sand-table a success.—M. EMMA Bam- 
FORTH, Massachusetts. 


A Rural School Halloween 


About a month before Halloween I 
asked my pupils if they would not like 
to give a program on that day. Not 
many were in favor, for most of them, 
being boys, were backward about par- 








Brownie Border Made from Pupils’ Cut-Outs 





ticipating in such things, but soon they 
all fell into line, and in the end enjoyed 
it very much. 

The smaller grades colored black cats, 
pumpkins, brownies and autumn leaves. 
The older grades painted the invitations 
in the shape of a pumpkin, the front 
bearing a jack-o’-lantern face and the 
back a witch. 

We were fortunate in having shutters 
on the windows, which when closed made 
the room perfectly dark. For lights we 
uesd jack-o’-lanterns, about thirty in 
number. For the larger decorations we 
had shocks of corn and bundles of oats. 

At about 2:30 the guests began to 
arrive and were ushered into the room 
by two girls who were dressed as ghosts. 
Here they were given fortunes by two 
brownies. ‘The program consisted of 
songs, readings and dialogues, the dia- 
logue called ‘‘The Meeting of the 
Ghosts’’ furnishing particular amuse- 
ment for old and young. After the pro- 
gram the guests were served with a 
bounteous lunch, which consisted of 
sandwiches in the shapes of brownies and 
witches, pickles, pumpkin pie, cake, 
cocoa and fruit. One of the school board 
made a few complimentary remarks and 
we adjourned, each carrying a small 
souvenir to remember a delightful func- 
tion.—ELTON TROSPER, South Dakota. 


Two Devices for First Grade 


A Reading Device : I made a box pretty 
and attractive by pasting gold stars on 
it, and cut a slit about five inches long in 
the lid of the box. Whena child reads 
his lesson correctly, I write his name on 
a star cut out of orange paper and allow 
him to drop the star in the box. 
At the end of the month the box is 
opened and each child carries home the 
stars earned. 

Sight Word Device: Draw trains at 
the top of the boards, giving each the 
name of a local train. Place a sight 
word in each car. With brown chalk 
draw a bridge under the cars with the 
difficult words. The child who is able to 
tell rapidly each word is the conductor. 

The conductors wear badges home, cut 
out of gold or silver paper. In order to 
change the words in the cars without 
erasing the train, draw the train and 
track with a piece of chalk soaked in 
mucilage, using the chalk while wet with 
the mucilage.—A. G. C., Virginia. 


“Hiawatha’s Childhood” 


When we had our Hiawatha stories in 
October, we _ illustrated ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Childhood’’ in the following way: Candy 
boxes eight by ten inches were obtained 
from the druggist, a box for every child. 
One end and one side of the box were 
torn away. Blue and brown paper were 
torn and pasted to the bottom of the box 
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Hiawatha’s Home Made by First Grade 





to represent ‘‘shores’’ and the‘‘ Big-Sea- 
Water.’’ Green paper trees were pasted 
to the sides of the box for the ‘*‘ black and 
gloomy pine trees.’’ Hiawatha’s wig- 
wam was made of brown wrapping paper 
and placed ‘‘by the shining Big-Sea- 
Water.’’ Nokomis, Hiawatha and his 
‘*brothers,’’ the squirrel and rabbit, were 
cut double so they could be made to 
stand. Hiawatha’s ‘‘chickens,’’ the 
birds, were flying among the pines. His 
canoe was made of. tan construction 
paper and anchored by the shore. —ZELIA 
CORNELL WILEY, Nebraska. 


The Boys and Their Saws 


When it came to teaching manual 
training I had no other preparation than 
what I had learned watching my father 
on the farm, and when I had been called 
upon to handle the hammer and saw with 
the lighter work. 

I suggested that the boys get a few 
tools, but the idea did not take, so I pur- 
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chased a hammer and a sm 
plane, and asked one or two of ths ret 
boys to bring saws from home, The; 
told them what boards they would re 
for the first problem, a sleeve board, 
After the first Friday afternoon wh 
they began to realize the joy of really 
making something by themselves the, 
needed no urging to take hold of the 
work. . 
In cutting the round ends of the sleeve 
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The Manual Arts Class 


boards, they learned what I was waiting 
for them to find out, that they could not 
saw ina circle with a large saw. | sug. 
gested that each boy buy a small coping. 
saw, priced at twenty cents. They could 
not get them quickly enough. We use 
them for all sawing, even of the heavier 
pieces of wood. We have made, besides 
the sleeve boards, coat-hangers, tabou- 








The Sewing Class 


rettes, book-shelves, magazine-stands, 
flower-boxes, and hurdles for the boys’ 
hurdle-races. 

One large factor in the success of the 
class was the small expense connected 
with the work. Nearly all of the boards 
used were the sides of fruit boxes and 
wooden cases, such as are to be found 
lying around on every farm. The saws, 
sandpaper and stain were all that we 
bought. 

While this class was in session on one 
side of the room, the girls had sewing on 
the other side, and the little ones had 
clay modeling, but so fascinating was 
the wood working that the girls wanted 
to be in that class instead of sewing, 
and the little ones could scarcely stay in 
their seats. Every one of my thirty-two 
pupils thoroughly enjoyed Friday after- 
noons.—WINIFRED ELYEA, Washington. 


Halloween Festivities 


Every year we try to.make Halloween 
a day to be remembered by our little 
folks. Last year we began making 
preparations two days beforehand. 
showed the children a jack-o’-lantern 
cut from a pumpkin and we discus 
Halloween in our morning talk. For our 
word drill I drew pumpkins on the black- 
board and wrote the words in them. 
For seat work they drew and cut pump 
kin faces, using patterns, and each = 
tributed a piece of work to decorate the 
black cloth panel that holds our dient. 

In our language class we stud! ho 
growth and use of the pumpkin. UU 
reading lesson was an outgrowth of =. 
The spelling was written on pump ‘ 
shaped booklets and for drawing, 4 
made and cut black cats, coloring t . 
with crayola. The patterns were a 
in old numbers of Normal ian : 
Primary Plans and in advertisemen , 
Black Cat Hosiery and Cat's Paw xin 
ber Heels. They each pasted 8 pum 
face on white paper, then pasted on 
cat so that ‘a either sat or st 
of the pumpkin. 

On iatlowéen day many eaagrs = whi 
brought to school, for many ol er tle 
dren and friends had helped the 
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a Sick—and Homesick 

| What a dismal outlook it would be, if she were not a T. C. U. 

| But no need for T. C. U. Teachers to worry--T. C. U. checks are coming in to pay the doctor, 

| the nurse and the board bill, or to-hire a substitute. 

| No one can foresee those three dréad contingencies that rob so many teachers of their earn- 

| ings---Accident, Sickness and Quarantine. You cannot avoid them. When your turn comes 

| twhich it will some day) all you can do is to pay the cost and charge it up to hard luck---unless 

| youare a T.C. U. . 

| But, friends, if you take advantage of this opportunity you don’t need to charge it to hard 

| luck---you can charge it to the T. C. U., which makes a business of safeguarding, protecting and 
guaranteeing you a fixed income any month during the year that you are sick injured or 

| quarantined. Thousands of teachers, by enrolling in the T. C. U. have realized peace of 

mind and certainty of income. 

| 













The T. C. U. is the National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It was pro- 
jected and organized, and is now conducted, by people who have hada long experience 
in teaching. It is the one protective agency of the profession. Its long record of 
| prompt liberal payment of claims is a matter of history--established to your satis- 
i faction by hundreds of letters from grateful teachers whose salaries we have 
| saved and whose expenses during misfortune we have helped to pay. Dr. 
Winship says: ‘‘It offers teachers a noble opportunity for financial protec- 
| tion and for provision for emergencies.” 
| 


The National Protective 

Organization for Teachers | 

102 T.C. U. Bldg, | 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I D. M. Oler, Kimball, S. D., recently wrote:—‘‘I Another Teacher Writes: “The satisfaction in 
| @Ppreciate your check very much as Iam nearly nine | feeling that if something happens I am_ protected, 

i Hundred miles from home and among strangers. Will | alone is worth the slight cost of being a member of 
gladly speak a good word for the T. C. U. atany time.”’ | the T. C. U.”’ 


| .» Don’t hesitate, don’t wait, until something happens. At least send the 
Coupon and find out, without obligation, just what the T. U. U. will do 
H/ OP you. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
102 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 


- lama teacher and I am inter- 
ested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


OIE ities oi hole Le ed COT OSE la dR 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation whatever) 
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ones in making them. We placed them 
on the desk, sand-table and organ, mak- 
ing the room look quite festive. 

Using patterns, we drew and cut 
brownies and witches from black paper. 
Then we took a strip of wall-paper and 
pasted cuttings of bare trees, brownies, 
witches, cats and jack-o’-lanterns on the 
blank side of the paper so as to form a 
very interesting poster. 

The number work was written on the 
back of a brownie cut from orange col- 
ored paper. At the drawing period each 
child was furnished with a six by nine 
piece of drawing paper and a piece of 
black paper one and one-half by nine 
inches. The drawing paper was placed 
lengthwise on the desk. The upper part 
was tinted blue and the lower green. 
The black paper was folded and cut into 
four jong strips. Three strips were 
pasted about one-half inch apart across 
the tinted paper. ‘I'he fourth strip was 
cut into four pieces and these were 
pasted vertically across the horizontal 
strips, thus forming a fence. Then small 
pumpkin faces were made of orange col- 
ored paper and pasted on top of the 
fence-posts. The children were de- 
lighted with the effect produced. 

At the ‘‘party time’’ the room was 
darkened, the jack-o’-lanterns were 
lighted and we sang a jack-o’-lantern 
song. The children blindfolded tried to 
blow. out a candle. They bobbed for 
apples placed in large pans of water. 
Holding their hands behind them, they 
tried to eat doughnuts hung by a string 
from a wire stretched across the room. 
At last all the lanterns were placed in 
the middle of the room and a very happy 
crowd of children skipped around them, 
singing “ Here we go round the pumpkin 
man,’’ and departed for home, —DAPHENE 
RINGER, Nebraska. 


A Mother Goose Border 


We have enjoyed our Mother Goose 
border very much. This is the way we 
made it. Above one of our blackboards 
we tacked a strip of black paper sixteen 
inches wide and as long as space would 
permit. I hectographed enough copies 
of the pictures in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans so that each child could 
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have one of the different Mother Goose 
children. We colored the pictures, using 
crayola, and when they were finished 
and cut out we chose the best ones for 
our border—the choosing an incentive for 
good work. Nearly every child had one 
picture put up. 

First we have Polly, Put the Kettle On, 
then Little Bo Peep, Tommy Tucker, 
Little Miss Muffet (the spider drawn on 
the black paper with crayola), Jack, Be 
Nimble, John and His Pigs, Ride a Cock 
Horse, Simple Simon Fishing, Boy Blue, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Old Mother Hub- 
bard, Queen of Hearts, Mistress Mary 
and Jack and Jill. We left quite a space 
between the pictures so that our work 
wasn’t crowded. We learned the rhyme 
for each picture and where there was 
music we learned it.—GERTRUDE RUE- 
SINK, Minnesota. 


How My School Celebrated Halloween 


The first of the week including Hal- 
loween each family in our rural school 
community received an invitation ad- 
dressed to the children, but including, of 
course, the parents. In one corner of a 
gilt-edged correspondence card the pupils 
had drawn a jack-o’-lantern with ink and 
colored it orange and green. On each 
was written: ‘‘Please come to hear us 
sing and see us play, at two o’clock, 
next Friday.’’ 

At the appointed time a goodly num- 
ber came to hear the autumn and Hal- 
loween songs and recitations, and inspect 
the school work on exhibition. Some of 
the more prominent features of the pro- 
gram were as follows: 

Seven girls in pumpkin colored paper 
auto caps sang ‘‘The Diminishing 
Class,’’ one leaving at the conclusion of 
each verse. 

All rendered a simple ‘‘play school’’ 
dialogue, in every-day and _ patched 
clothes, concluding with.a motion song. 

The ‘‘Rainbow Drill’’ was popular; 
also the action piece, “The Little House.” 

The comic dialogue ‘*On the Train’’ 
caused much merriment, principally on 
account of the ridiculous costumes. 

The climax was reached when four 
clowns appeared dressed in orange and 
' green costumes and pillow-case masks. 








They performed the following gymnastic 
stunts: 

Each entered, turning a somersault on 
a hard pillow. 

With arms across each other’s shoul- 
ders, they pointed right foot, left foot, 
etc., increasing speed; bent right, then 
left knee and all hopped at once. Join- 
ing hands, they hopped about in a circle. 

Jumped up, throwing feet apart and 
together again before landing. 

Each squatted, weight on palms, threw 
feet backward, knees straight, support- 
ing body with toes and hands. 

Played windmill: arms outstretched, 
body swaying, threw one foot to the 
side, then other foot, repeating rapidly. 

With hands on hips, each rocked on 
stomach. 

Played leap-frog. 

Walked around platform, bending and 
straightening knee between steps. 

Walked about, holding ankles. 

Marched, throwing foot in front of the 
other knee between steps. 

Held fists one above the other, moving 
back and forth as though sawing wood. 

Facing in two rows, used sticks with 
bells, hopping on one foot until they 
met, clapping sticks and hopping back 
on the other foot. Next time passed on, 
stopping so each was at opposite side of 
platform. Repeated. 

One played the organ while others 
hopped around holding sticks above 
heads, to center, outwards, and in front. 
Standing at the back of the stage, they 
pointed sticks, to the right, front, and 
left. Taking two steps forward, the 
motions were repeated. 

The organist slipped behind the cen- 
tral clown, and by placing his head be- 
tween the former’s knees, raised him to 
his shoulders, holding one hand of each 
of the other two clowns. In this posi- 
tion, the curtains were drawn. 

Before the spectators had recovered 
from their mirth, they were served with 
a sandwich, pickle, apple, cookies and 
mints on pasteboard plates covered with 
napkins stencilled with grapes, black 
cats and jack-o’-lanterns. 

As the real jack-o’ lanterns were nearly 
out our guests departed, the little ones 
happy with nuts and candies in cardboard 
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boxes with the ever present : 
faces grinning at them from Pte 
—MariE Hock, Illinois. ° 


A Mountain School 


In September, 1915, I found myself jn 
one-room rural school in the mountains 
where the children knew no stories, no 
Mother Goose rhymes, and most of them 
had never seen a magazine. I said to 
myself, ‘‘Mine is a wonderful Oppor- 
tunity,’’ and so it proved. 

I got from home a collection of mag. 
azines new and old. *‘The Ladies’ Home 
Journal,’’ ‘‘The Delineator,”’ “St. Nich. 
olas,’ ‘‘McCall’s,’’ and ‘*The Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans”’ found g 
place on our reading table. I hunted up 
my Mother Goose books. I bought new 
story books, tales by Grimm, Andersen 
ete. I ordered a number of the five-cent 
classics and a collection of Perry pie. 
tures. With these, a book of Bible 
stories, and our textbooks, we began one 
of the most wonderful years in my life. 
time. 

I read stories; I told stories; the chij. 
dren told the stories to me; we drama- 
tized our stories. At this very minute 
a little brown-eyed boy has just come up 
to me with, ‘‘ Please read me this story 
and can’t we play the Tar Baby?” ~°’ 

For busy work I let the primary pupils 
color pictures in the magazines, or mark 
the familiar words, or even look at the 
pictures. I teach them Mother Googe 
rhymes. They learn the new words and 
make Mother Goose borders. 'the little 
children use carbon paper and make the 
pictures given in the ‘* Normal Instruc- 
tor and Primary Plans.’’ The larger 
pupils draw them. 

The Perry pictures are used by all the 
pupils. Some write words suggested by 
the pictures; some write sentences; 
some write stories about the pictures, 

If in the midst of the day’s work the 
children seem tired or uninterested, we 
stop a while and a little girl sings one 
of those old ballads heard so often in the 
mountains of Virginia, or we learn a new 
game, or somebody tells a story. Thus 
for a whole year I have kept a crowd of 
children busy, interested and happy.— 
RoxiE MARTIN, Virginia. 
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READY SEPT. 15th 


Our new enlarged MAGAZINE OF FASHION. 
The most unique and possibly the handsomest book of 
its kind published on this continent. Newest designs in 


Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s 


Fine Wearing Apparel 


This Magazine of Fashion is yours for the asking. 
Your name on our mailing list means that you will 
receive all our publications as they are brought out. 


NEWCOMB - ENDICOTT COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Columbia Grafonola was given the highest commendation at the Music Section of 
the National Education Association Convention recently held in New York City. 


| Every Thoughtful 
Grade Teacher 


will give first consideration to Columbia Grafonolas and Colum- 
bia Educational Records in making her requisition for material 


this school year. 


BECAUSE nearly all of the leading Eastern Coileges and Uni- 
versity Summer Schools have given such universal recognition 
to them in their Music Appreciation Courses this summer. 











Any Mustc pertod 1s incomplete 1f cultural considerations are omitted. 


Columbia School Records furnish choicest material as music lit- 
erature that motivates creative listening—the highest type of 
appreciation. 


Played upon a Columbia School Grafonola their exquisite mel- 
low natural tone is convincing. 


TO 


=, 






The proof is hearing them. 
Write us for our recommendations as to choice 
of selections, and then request our nearest 
Columbia Dealer to have your pupils hear them. 
COLWUMIBER < 
wy 
Graphophone Company, Ay Zo 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 








Woolworth Bldg., New York oo 
< 
Columbia ; 
School Grafonola a! 





No. 75. Price $75. 
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Illustrative material 
has long been recog- 
nized as a_ valuable 
teaching aid, and “The 
World Visualized’’ for 
every grade in the 
school—from kindergar- 
ten to high—by the 
Underwood System is 
acknowledged to be the 


















= eid greatest advance in 
Lesson in Oral English, by Underwood Stereograph System, shor!-cut concrete teach- 
Primary Grade 2A, P. S. 42, New York ing of the century. 






Every school principal will appreciate the practical value of illustrative ma- 
terial that can be effectually and profitably used in every grade of his school, 
and should welcome the System that increases teaching efficiency 100%. 

The Underwood System covers 25 teaching subjects. It is the work of a 
board of 25 distinguished teaching experts,headed by Frank M. McMurry, Ph. D., 
Professor of Elementary ‘Teaching, Columbia University. 

Underwood Visual Instruction Material is endorsed by the foremost school 
authorities and is in use in hundreds of schools, because it comprises a complete 
and authoritatively organized system of Visual Instruction that exactly mects 
the school need. 


Send For Our Explanatory Literature—Yours For the Asking. 
Could you use our standard stereopticon lectures furnished FREE? Write for particulars. 


* UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 
4 417 Fifth Avenue, Department M, New York. 



























f REMARKABLE TYPEWRITER OFFER! 


Buy this new, perfect, faultless typewriter — at the 
cost of an old-fashioned second-hand rebuilt machine, 
is the sensation of the typewriter industry. We 
The Rex guarantee it for ten years and claim for itevery . 
essential feature of any $100 typewriter, Full standard size: vis- 
ible writing; lightest touch ; unlimited speed ; extra wide platen: ¥*5 
two-color ribbon ; back spacer; tine lock; tabulator; removable f 
° platen; perfect paper : “ct 
$ 100 Machine $57.50 feed, etc. A masterpiece Re rhiganne a 
(Monthly Payments) of engineering skill—the 

final perfect typewriter. ‘To prove its merit we are willing to send : 
the Rex on 6 days’ free trial, Don’t send us a penny —use the Rex 
















, ° for Six days—putit to every test 
6 Days Free Trial you would any other $100 machine 
—if you decide to keepit send us the full price or pay in small 


monthly payments as low as you like, 

Dealers Wanted Our dealers’ proposition is the one big 

opportunity in the typewriting field today. Be first to answer 

and yet the exclusive selling rights. Write - NOW. 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 

Dept. 159, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Water Color Postcards and Art Studies 


WATER COLOR POST CARDS :--These are particularly artistic designs'in photogravure on ‘special 
white water color board, and are made especially for coloring by hand, which can be done by anyone, They are excellent 
— = for busy work in schools and can be utilized in many ways by 
, teachers, Pupils will gladly pay for the cards and colors if the 
teachers will keep them on hand, and it will prove the most at- 
tractive work the teacher can possibly introduce. Pupils can 
mail them to friends when colored or can sell them at 5c. each. 
We have the following assortments ; Kittens, Puppies, Indians’ 
Heads, Children’s Heads, Birthday, Landscapes, Floral Motto, 
Ladies’ Heads, Dutch Kids, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, New Year, Valentine, Washington’s Birthday, Easter. 
le. each, postpaid. 

WATER COLOR ART STUDIES :—Beauti- 
ful and exceedingly artistic photogravures, for hand color- 
ing, about 7x9, either the black and white or the hand 
colored are especially fine for framing. Five assortments, 
Scenery, Floral Motto, Indian Heads, Children’s Heads, 
_ yaw _—— ee —-. ae have - puony and 

Box of 8 good water colors and brush with jora motto acum co ored at Ce. each. Larger size, 
directions for using, 13c, postpaid, rte lven © pal 10c. each, handcolored 25c. each 


JOHN WILCOX ESTATE, Milford, N. Y. 


Standard School Supplies 


























$25 to $35 a Week for Women| THE MARCON-SLOPER DUPLICATOR 


Work quickly and easily learned; refined, se- | 100 oupies made from your own pen, typewriteror draw- 
cluded, educative; special employment con- | ing. For $1 or €, 0. D., we will send postpaid one No. 1 
tract. Write for free booklet: tells how and prntine-snctane 4/547 ; Ink and Sponge complete. Sat- 
gives the proof, The National Proofreaders’ sfaction or money buck. SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS, 
Association, 106 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind, | W. FISHER CO,, 113 Amsterdam Ave., NEW YORK 








——FINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION Winifred Crochet Books 
100 invitations or announcements re et 
Weddings with two sets of envelopes, for Large Illustrations—Simple Details 
$3.00. 60 for $2.25. 25 for $1.50, No.1. Pages, Insertions, etc....12c 
Visiting—100 for 50 cents. 60 for 35 cents: No.2. Yokes, Caps and Maltese 
Cards Professional—]00 for 75 cents. 50 for 5c. Work......00++.0esserensesees 12¢ 


No. 3. Lingerie and Alphabets. .12c 
No. 4. Bungalow Crochet Work.12c 
No.5. Infants’ Crochet Clothes. 12¢ 
Complete Library, Five Books.50¢ 


Business—100 for $1.00. 50 for 75 cents. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O, order to cover cost, Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. WINIFRED K, 
e428ilk Exchange, St Louis 




















F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Teacher in the Community 
(Continued from page 15) 


for her in the country or in a small 
town; in acity she must reach out for 
it. Formal reports go home. Send a 
personal note with them. Otter criticism 
if it is deserved but send along with it 
an appreciative word. Every child has 
some good points. Usually parents will 
take advantage of such an opening to 
follow up the acquaintance. Many homes 
can be reached by telephone. If a pupil 
is absent, a friendly inquiry will estab- 
lish immediate and often very pleasant 
communication with the parents. 

Often there will come an invitation to 
dinner or to a simple home supper. The 
big teacher will be equally welcome ina 
palace or in the humblest home. In a 
western city a teacher told a friend how 
she enjoyed a beautiful dinner in one of 
the handsomest homes. She took de- 
light in the shining linen, the glittering 
glass and silver, the rare china, the deft 
service, the exquisite food. The next 
night she went across the river with an- 
other of her children. They ate in the 
kitchen. Everything was immaculate 
from the scoured floor to the tablecloth 
which, though coarse, was as white as 
the one from which she had dined the 
night before. The food was simple but 
as perfectly cooked. The teacher who 
could meet both situations and enjoy 
both, as she did, had found her rightful 
place in her own community. : 

In a school in Detroit they held last 
spring a Household Pets Day. Each 
child brought its favorite animal. It 
was a great menagerie and meant far 
more -to the children than that of Ring- 
ling Brothers, for it was their own. 

How did these city teachers know that 
their children had cats, dogs, rabbits, 
parrots, canaries, white rats, squirrels, 
horned toads and other creatures? Cer- 
tainly not by keeping their eyes all the 
time upon the spelling book and multi- 
plication tables. They must have made 
the life of the community their life. 
They must have had many a talk with 
the children about their pets, otherwise 
how did they come to think of sucha 
day? 

A teacher was called from a town in 
which she had taught for years to a 
much better position. It was like tear- 
ing her up by the roots for she had lived 
deep down into the life of the place. 
** Just think how lonely I shall be!’’ she 
lamented. ‘‘I shan’t know a single 
newsboy or drayman or clerk or street- 
car conductor in the whole town!’’ But 
such a@ woman would not long be a 
stranger in the new community. The 
teacher who fills her place full and is 
not content to rattle around in it, a dried 
up pedantic high-brow, will be alive to 
every human interest in her surroundings. 


The Story of Columbus 


(Continued from page 16) 


to fit into the slits made in the cardboard 
ocean. When these standards were bent 
and glued firmly into place the boats 
assumed an upright position. 

The cardboard sea was fascinating 
busy work and the results were satis- 
factory. As the children were allowed 
to carry these treasures home, they took 
great care in doing the work nicely. ' 

I now found it time to begin work on 
the sand-table. The children werede- 
lighted to find that I had planned to use 
two tables at this time instead of one, 
as usual. One table was to represent 
Columbus sailing over the ocean, the 
other the landing of Columbus. 

For the first table three ships were 
needed. These flat-bottomed boats were 
made from dark brown construction pa- 
per. The tail masts were thrust into 
corks, and these corks glued to the bot- 
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tom of the ships. The sails, cut fr 

white drawing paper, had tiny horizontal 
slits cut in them, in order to fasten then 
to the masts. . 

After the ships were completeg th 
sandboard was cleared of sand and oa 
tirely covered with blue-green Daper 
which had been crushed into a ball anq 
only partially smoothed out. This 
wrinkled paper represented the Ocean 
with its waves. On the crest of the 
waves were pasted small tufts of 
cotton for white caps. On this lifelike 
ocean the three ships of Columbus were 
firmly fastened with thumb tacks, Then 
did the children realize more than ever 
how brave and persevering was the great 
Columbus. 

The representation of the landing of 
Columbus on the other sand-table was 4 
much more difficult, and therefore q 
much more interesting, task than the 
first sand-table picture. On one side of 
the table the children heaped the sanj 
to form an island. We tried in every 
way to represent this island as being in 
a tropical climate. Palm trees and trop. 
ical shrubs made from dark green con. 
struction paper abounded. A wigwam 
and several natives were put in the 
background; these were relics from our 
Indian sand-table. The beautfiul green 
island stood in the middle of the ocean, 
made as before of blue paper, with three 
ships proudly anchored in the distance. 

A small row-boat was drawn up and 
tied on the shore, and near by, as though 
just in the act of landing, stood Colum. 
bus, a doll dressed in black velvet and 
ermine, carrying the banner of Spain. 
The monk who had been Columbus's 
faithful attendant during his voyage was 
dressed in distinctive costume. 

The whole picture was one which will 
stay with the children throughout alife- 
time. 

A characteristic picture of this same 
scene was made on the blackboard. | 
drew the background and the children 
colored and cut out hectographed pic- 
tures which were attached to the scene. 
This picture became a part of the border 
around the room which we had begun 
during the previous year. Sand-table 
construction must be demolished after a 
time to give place to new work, buta 
blackboard border may remain as long 
as we care to keep it. It reminds the 
children of past work and affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for review. 

When the twelfth day of October ar- 
rived the children dramatized the entire 
story of Columbus to a large and appre- 
ciative audience of parents and friends 
who applauded long and heartily after 
the final song was sung. 


Home-Made Modeling Material 


In an instructive series of articles pub- 
lished in ‘Good Housekeeping’’ the fol- 
lowing recipe for home-made modeling 
material was given: 

Take two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, 
four tablespoonsfuls salt, four table- 
spoonfuls boiling water, mix the corn- 
starch and salt in a small saucepan, pour 
on the boiling water and stir until the 
mixture is soft. Place on the fire and 
stir until it forms a soft ball; take of 
and knead for ten minutes. If the ma- 
terial crumbles, add a_ little boiling 
water; if it sticks, dust the hands with 
cornstarch. This can be kept plastic by 
wrapping in wax paper. 

The advantage this home-made ere 
rial has over plasticine is that the chi! 
can keep the articles that it models, for 
it hardens as it dries, and so china for 
the doll’s house, marbles and articles ° 
that kind can be used with satisfaction 


When one sets himself to lead a grand 
life, man can not interrupt him, 


will not.—Brown. 
——_ oa 





We want our subscribers to have an opportunit 


y of 


Send No Cash examining our wonderfully useful set of books, 


‘‘Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 


The opinions that have come to us from Superintendents, Principals and —; 
who have secured the books are so strongly in their favor that we feel full con 


dence in sending them to our subscribers, giving them an opportunity 
them before paying any money for them. j 
and coupon to use in sending for them are given on pages 8 and 9 of this 
If you have not read these, it will be to your advantage to do so. 


CASH, but send for the books. 
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Your Health 


is largely in your own 
hands. 


rYour Weight ’ 


can be reduced or in- \ 
creased, as you wish, 
































¢Your Poise 


can express upright- 
ness, or downright 
negligence,which af- 
ects your health. 


I have helped 79,000 
of the most intelligent, 
forceful women of Amer- 
ica to regain health and 
keep it. The best maga- 
zines would not have ad- 
vertised my work for fif- 
teen years if I had not 
“made good. 

The most progressive 
physicians are my friends; 
their wives and daughters 
are my pupils; the medical 
magazines advertise my 
work, 

I build up the vitality # 
by diet, rest, exercise, and § 
form correct habits of deep 
breathing and correct 
poise, which helps to keep 
the organs in place sothat 
they function properly. I 
also reduce and increase 
your flesh. 


Iam teaching women 
not to be satisfied with 
anything short of 
perfect health. 


My work has 
grown in favor 
because results are 
quick, natural and per 
manent, and because they are scientif- 
ic and appeal to common sense, Fully 
one-third of my pupils are sent to me 
by those who have finished my work. 


Tell me your defects in health or 
figure. If my work is not suited to 
, I will direct you to the help you 
need, 


I will also send you a booklet free 
which tells you how to stand correctly, 
and gives many points of interest to 
women, 


SUSANNA COCROFT 


Dept. 3 


624 Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


Mey Cocreht h ana well been called the “Health boy 

for, wom She is the author, oS Let’s Be 

Healt cee What to Eat and When,’’ ““G san A in 

Silence,” ** The Woman Worth While’’—published by 

ae , Putnam’s Sons, and **Beauty a Duty’’—pub- 
lished by Rand, McNally & Co, 

















SCHOOL-ROOM 
DANGERS 


Protect yourseld in hand 
ling papers that may 
carry disease germs, 


MARSH 
Hygienic Rubber Finger Pads 


facilitate the handling of paper, money, cards or 
records, They prevent infection possible from the ase 
of the germ-laden sponge cup or moistening the fingers 
in the mouth. ‘The corrugated rubber tip 


Grips The Paper—One Sheet at a Time 


If not at 
will 





At stationers and druggists, 10¢ a pad. 
yours, send 10¢ for postage and packing and we 
send you a sect of two pads. 


DAVOL RUBBER COMPANY, Providence, R. I., U. S. A. 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
PHOTO-LIBRARY 
PASTE 


Simply stir JELLITAC powder | 
into water. Save 75% of the 
present cost, Ideal for school, 
kindergarten and _ all photo- 
library work. Sample — carton 
enough for one quart of paste, 
15 cents a. 1 doz. car- | 
tons postpaid $1. 


Arthur S. Hoyt Co., Mfrs. 
90 West Broadway, New York | 
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AUTHORS WANTED, sToRIES, ARTICLES, POEMS, ETC. | 
= ton, on yes wptance. grit submitted. — 

e) ) € ys 
MOS MAGAZINE ob Secret iit, Wechnekonc thc 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next issue 
after their receipt, owing to the time required for 
publication. On account of limited space, omissions 
are frequently necessary, A remittance of ten cents 
with each question secures reply by private letter. 
Teachers who desire outlines for debates or for 
essays should send one dollar. Address all com- 
munications for this department to P. S. Hallock, 
Post Office Box 398, Wilmington, Del. 


stitutes membership? 2, What is Cuba’s railroad 
time? 3. Please tell what islands comprise the 
Danish West Indies. Why does the United States 
wish to own them.—S, R., New York Subscriber, 

1. It is the ‘‘official international or- 
ganization maintained in Washington by 
the twenty-one American republics,’’ 
the object of which is to ‘* promote good 
understanding, friendly intercourse, 
commerce and peace.’’ It was estab- 
lished in 1890, reorganized in 1906. 


Board composed of the U. S. Secretary 
of State and the diplomatic representa- 
tives of the other republics, and is sup- 
ported by the joint contributions of all, 
based on population of each, therefore 
to be one of the American republics is 
sufficient claim for membership through 
the representative of its Government. 
2. The railroads in Cuba use Havana 
time, which is thirty-four minutes in 
advance of U. S. central time. As the 
latter is one hour behind U. S. eastern 
time, when it is 12 o'clock noon in New | 
York, and 11 A. M. in Kansas City, in 
Cuba it is 11:34 A. M. 3. 


Croix), and a few other very 
islands. ‘l'o the United States they would 
be valuable as a naval base and coaling 
station. They lie in the Atlantic trade 
route leading direct to the Panama Canal, 
and naturally belong in the ‘‘scheme of 
defense’? to protect that important 
channel. 


1. Is it known positively whether the Titanic sank 


depth owing to the water pressure? 2. What is the 
difference between an epidemic and a contagious 
disease ? Give examples, %. (a) How many citie 
in the United States have over 1,000,000 infhabitants ? 
(b) How many over 100,000 ; (¢) over 50,000? Sub- 
seriber, Philadelphia, 

1. It is not positively known, 
authority declares that ‘‘according to 
the unanimous opinion of scientists, the 
Titanie sank directly down to the very 
bed of the ocean. ”’ An epidemic is a 
wide-spread prevailing disease, like the 
‘grip’? or a malarial fever, caused by 
the same prevalent conditions of climate, 
sanitation, etc. ‘The term *‘epidemic’’ 
comes from a Greek word meaning 
‘‘among the people.’’ A contagious or 
‘catching’’ disease is transferable from 
one person to another, as diphtheria or 
smallpox. Contagious diseases may be- 
come epidemic, as the yellow fever, for 
example; but an epidemic is not neces- 
sarily contagious. 38 (a) Three; New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia. (b) By the 
last census, forty-seven, not counting 
the three just named; the largest of 
these is St. Louis, 687,029, the smallest 
Albany, N. Y., a little over 100,000. (¢) 
More than one hundred cities have over 
50,000 inhabitants. 





1. Of what use are the national parks’? 2. How 
many are there, and in what states situated ?—G. 5., 
Subscriber, 

1. ‘hey are reservations of the grand- 
est, most wonderful, or most beautiful 
scenery in the United States, set aside 
| by the Government for the enjoyment of 
| all the people, and for the preservation 
of the game, the trees, and the remark- 
able natural features which they con- 
tain. 2. here are at least fourteen or 
fifteen at present, among which the fol- 
lowing are most notable: The Yellow- 
stone National Park in Wyoming; the 
Yosemite and Sequoia National Par ks in 
California; and the National Parks of 
Mount Rainier in Washington, 
Lake in Oregon, Mesa Verde and Rocky 
Mountain in Colorado, and Glacier in 
Montana. Besides these, there is even 
a larger number of reservations of nat- 
ural wonders, set apart by the Govern- 
ment to be preserved as National Monu- 
ments, the greatest of which is the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 





1. Are the best natural seaports in the Eastern or 
Western Hemisphere . 2 hich American ports 
are increasing fastest? 3. Which seaport has the 
greatest pier? 3. Whie h of the world’s seaports wre 
| largest commerce ially ?—Subsceriber and Reader, 

1. American ports ‘‘are better suited 
by nature to handle the largest liners 
than any of the Old World ports.”’ 2. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Los Angeles, 


but good 


| 
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‘1, What is the Pan-American Union? What con- | 





Since it is under control of a Governing | 


The islands 
of St. ‘Thomas, St. John, Santa Cruz (St. | 
small | 


| 
| 


to the bottom of the ocean, or re mained at a certain | 
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No. 208, S150, Bracelet Wateh, 15 Jewel, 
highest grade lever movement, 25 year case 
and bracelet. Watehis lin. w ide, A very 


substantial watch and. br: acelet that will 


last for years, 
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No, 606, 35.00. Manicure Setof thirteen 
pieces with heavy mother of pearl 
handles in a lomy eye 1in genuine leather 
cause, silk lined. Excellent quality of 


“he 4 ty ored eard, 
} 


5 aie 
i. os Wp. ) 
2% ane. 4 
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No, O38, We, £2 Assorted Moll 
day Correspondence Cards, die 
stamped with envelopes, : 
the above price we will stamp 
onthe cards, any Old Enylish 


letter or two letter monogram 
in blue, 


rreen, gold or silver ink, 


ote 
. ae 


No. 587. Soe. Letter Sealing Outfit, containing 
live sticks of perfumed wax, 12 
holder and Old English letter 
tive pift bo 
desived on 


candles, candle 
eal, in an attrace@ 
the letter 


isGinehes.  Plonse state 


eal when ordering 


No. 542, 81.00, 
Cooking Recipe 
Cabinet of pol- 
ished Golden 
Oak, Contain 
full supply of 
recipe and in 
dex cards, 
handy 
for the 
kitchen, 








No. SO, 34.00, Solid 
tuhogany Bleetvoller, 

d inches high, with 
jd Rose silk shade, 

t inches deep, 
with gold braid 
trimming 75 inch 
cord and 1 ocket i 
nished, 
and low 


will he w 











timent to the 
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No. 106, 34.50. Coral / { 
Cameo Ring set in Foust Aly f 52 
Solid 10K Gold. ty py <(Gv/ 
Mounting is hand 4 lA per? 
engraved, Please 


state ring size when 
ordering. 





No. 501, 1.50, 8 Nareissas Bulbs with 
Crockery Bowl, perforated turtle for 
holding flowers and bird, Bulbs grow 
in the bowl and when they have 
Z passed turtle is used to hold flowers, 

No. 200, 86.50, Brooel 
of Solid LOK Gold, set 
with 6 Sapphires. 

The pearls make a 

very pleasing effect y y 
with the gold. A 

peeial value, y 


X 








littingss, Buffer is removable, 
®t 
* ) \ 
~ @ No. 560, The. 
, Bee 4 Kewple Bath Doll,o 
Y : in, high, Sponge f 
ay keeps Kewpie up "ae 
rightin the water, » 
bog Lots of fun for Se. 557. 106, Package of 75 Christ. S 
4 4 4 ¢ the baby. Packed mas Cards, Tugs and Seals, A rv C7 
4 bah S with hand cole  markable asi ortment that ( very- Nes BGs 81.23. Six ladies Linen Handber- 
one needs to add the proper sen- 


chieix in Leather ease, Bach handker 
chicf embroidered with a ditferent design 
in silk, Case is convenicnt to keep 
handkerchiefs clean 


vift paekages, 


Direct from Workshop 


You Save One=Third 


OU can buy better eggs and butter 
cheaper in the country than else- 
where—because they originate there. 

Likewise the latest gowns can be had 
for less money in the large cities, because 
it is there that styles are created and the 
goods manufactured. 

Therefore, it is reasonable to assume 
that you can buy better jewelry and_ kin- 
dred lines cheaper from Providence, R. I., 
because Providence is the jewelry center 
of the world. 

And the Baird-North Co. of Provi- 
dence are the largest Mail Order Jewelers 
in the World. 

Our catalog of jewelry, silverware and 
kindred lines, published annually with 
periodical supplements, is the most up-to- 
date and representative presentation ever 
| issued. 

Its 200 pages containing 10,000 ar- 
ticles of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, 
Leather Goods, Novelties, Toiletware, 
Tableware and associated lines will suggest 
to you an appropriate gift for Christmas 
or any other occasion, or an article for 
yourself and your home. 

And best of all YOU SAVE ONE- 
TI WRD bec ause YOU BUY FROM 
THE WORKSHOP in the jewelry 
center of the world. 

You take no chance and you do save 
money. | 








guaranteed to give you 
will 










Kvery article is 


complete satisfaction or we 
We sruar- 
and 


return your money. 
untee 
promptdelivery wher- 


free, safe 


ever you live, 
















A Gentlemen 
F< Please send me 
FREE withourobligation, 
your 200 page catalog con- 
taining 10,000 articles of jewelry, 
novelties and gifts 





silverware, 
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ordinary film. 











The Pathéscope | 


A Safe, Simple Motion Picture Machine for 
School or Home 


The result of twenty years of world-wide supremacy in the 
Motion Picture Industry is summed up in the Pathéscope. 

Uses a special, narrow width, non-inflamable film, which is 
less than half as expensive in first cost or exchange rental as 


Approved by Underwriters. 
risk. No insurance restrictions. 
proof booth. 
special wiring. 

The finest assortment of educational 
films ever offered for schcol use are now 
available at 
located in 16 of the leading cities, 

Price Complete $175.00. 
for Booklet 








No fire 
No fire- 
No licensed operator. No 





Pathéscope Film Exchanges 
Send stamp 
“Fducation By Visualization,” 
(Fourth Edition) 
containing full de- | 
scription of instru- 
ment and list of 
Educational films. 








The Pathéseope Co. 
of America, Inc. 


Suite 1844 - Aeolian Hall, 











New York City. 
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Let The PHONOGRAPH --not a salesman -- 
Convince You of Its Quality. 


It isa most perfect reproducing instrument. True and 
clear, equipped with silent mechanism, and adjustable to 
It is a most wonderful 











play any kind of disc record made. 
Phonograph—it is a Cornish 


We send 12 double disc records - 24 selections - with 
days you wish to, you may fetum it and get your money bac 
our terms are very 









Cornish Zo., Devt. 1.N. 





bccn pets 

Cornish Phonveraph Booklet an full nbecors pocket ook Write today for The jy 
rnis| nogra’ 00) a e 

Guill btued pep © andenve pon mane. Amon a purchasing plan that will 


Washington, N. J. 


¥. this for t 
fea andy han 







ill bring it 20 you promptly. 









The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
eee ——___New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges aud schools, Receives 


at all seasons, many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers, 


WM. O;. PRATT, Mer. 





You Can Play Piano First Day by Note 


$1.90 Total Expense $1.09 
The Adams Piano and Organ Chart 
makes learning to play intensely interesting from the 
beginning, You learn the notes, where to find them on 
the key-board, and how to play from any sheet of music, 
Rasy as A.B.C,’s, Send $1.00 Now and pet Chart by return 
mail, HENRY I. ADAMS, GS27 South Chieago Ave., Chieago 


FRIENDSHIP LINK RING --- ONLY 


JP) Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold 
+e BR 1 or Plain Designs, % Initials 
: ED FRE Cc 









FREK, to introduce 





d ise. and 











c en 
size today DSHIP JEWELRY CO, 
83 Chambers St., Dept. 602, New York 


Earn $10 A Week Al Home 


The hosiery trade is booming 
Help to meet the huge demand 
Industrious persons provided with prof- 
itable, all-year-roadnd employment on 
Auto-Knitters. Exp is 
<4 Bary, distance immaterial. 
Fa ’ Write for particulars, rates of pay, etc. 
> Send two cents iv stamps. 


AUTO-KNITTER HOSIERY CO., tnc. 
















LADIES MAKE SHIELDS AT HOME, $10 per 100; no can. 
vassing required, Send stamped-addressed 
envelopesor particularse Kaveka Co.,Dept. 22 Kulamazoo,Mich, 











YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 
BUT YOUR NOSE! 














In this day and age attention to’your appearance is an absolute necessity 
if you expect to make the most out of life, Not only should you wish to 
appear as attractive as possible for your own self-satisfaction, which is 
§ alone well worth your efforts, but you will find the world in general judging 
HW you greatly, if not wholly, by your *‘/00/s,” therefore it pays to “‘look your F 
best’’ atall times, Permit no one to see you loolxing otherwise; it } 
will injure your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests 
the failure or success of your life—which is to be your ultimate destiny? 
My new Nose-Shaper ‘“Trapos’’ (Model 22) corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation quickly, safely and per ently, Is pl t and does 
not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being warn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to cor- 
rect Ill-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 625 Ackerman Blég., Binghamton, N.Y. 













347 L. Franklin Street, Butfelo, N. \f. 














Portland, Tacoma, San Diego, all on the 
Pacific, are showing the most striking 
port development in recent times. 3. 
3oston has the largest pier in the United 
States, and perhaps largest in the world. 
4. Before the European War, the twelve 
vreatest sea-ports were Hamburg, New 
York, London, Rotterdam, Hongkong- 
Victoria, Shanghai, Rio de Janeiro, Mar- 
seilles, Liverpool, Singapore, Cardiff 
(Wales), and Colombo (Ceylon). 


1, What is now the U. S. postaye on foreign let- 


| ters? Name the countries excepted from this rule, 
2. How does the rule apply to ‘post cards? - Pitts- 


burgh, Pa, 

1. The rates of postage to all foreign 
countries and colonies, except Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, and Panama, are five 
cents for the first ounce or fractional 
ounce; three cents each additional ounce. 
Our domestic rate of two cents applies 
to all possessions of the United States, 
also to Shanghai City, Great Britain and 
Ireland, Newfoundland, Bahamas, Bar- 
badoes, British Honduras, Dutch West 
Indies, and Leeward Islands. 2. ‘his 
rule applies similarly to post ecards, two 
cents being the foreign postage, one cent 
on all cards to countries that have domes- 
tic rate on letters. 

1. Kindly tell the o1 ivinal and immediate cause 
ofthe trouble between Mexico and the United 
States. 2. Also what is the Holy Grail ?—Gales 
ville, Wis, 

he original cause is the same as_ the 
present cause, danger to the life and 
property of American citizens in Mexico 
and along the boundary, on account of 
the disturbed and warlike conditions in 
that country. The immediate cause of 
the present U. S. action in sending 
troops into Mexico was the murderous 
raid into Columbus, New Mexico, led by 
the guerrilla chief, Francisco Villa. 2. 
The Holy Grail (or San Graal) is the 
subject of many different leyends of the 


*Middle Aves. According to some, it was 


the cup used for wine at the Last Sup- 
per, afterward carried to England by 
Joseph of Arimathea, and long sought 
for by the Knights of the Round ‘Table 
and others who flgure in the legends of 
that time. 


“Hiawatha’s Childhood” 


(Continued from: page 0) 


the hide, and a banquet in his honor out 
of the flesh. 

All the village came and feasted and 
praised Hiawatha. 

They called him Strong-Heart, Soan 
ve-taha, and Loon-Heart, Mahn-yo-tay 
see! 

LiSSSON LV 

Learn to spell: 


ford shouted banquet — timid 
exulted — honor flesh throbbed 
hailed feasted praised — honor 


LESSON LVI 

Memorize: 

Dead he lay there in the forest, 
By the ford across the river; 
Beat his timid heart no longer, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted, 
As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 
From the red deer’s hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 

From the red deer’s flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor. 
All the village came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha, 
Called him Strong-Heart, Soan-ye-taha! 
Called him Loon-Heart, Mahn-ygo-taysee ! 


Questions on the Stories 
(Continued from page 32) 


Where is the Zuyder Zee? What was 
it hundreds of years ago? What hap- 
pened to change it to its present form? 
What can be seen in its shallow waters” 
What do the people of Holland plan to 
do? How will they do this?’ How much 
will it cost? How long will it take? 
When the project is completed how much 
territory will be added to Holland? 


What is the name of the patriotic lit- 
tle girl in Bristol, England? How does 
she serve her country? How much does 
she collect every week? 


When was Lord Kitchener born? Where 
was he born? When did he die? What 
caused his death? What was the name 





Ochi by 7 T91/ 


, of the cruiser on which he sailed? Where 


was he going?) When did Kitchenep re 
ceive the rank of Colonel? When did nd 
take command of the Egyptian Army’ 
When did he capture Khartum? What 
was his reward? 

How many troops of blind Boy Seouts 
Fare there in this country? Where an 
they located? What are some of the 
things that they have learned to do? 
Where have they had most of their Drae. 
tice? In which branch do they exc)? 
How do they find their way about when 
they go on cross-country walks? Whar 
do they do if they get lost in the woods’ 


Who started the New York Tribune 
Battleship Fund? Where did she liye? 
How old was she? How much money 
did she give? What name did she wis) 
viven to the battleship? How large was 
the fund in June, 1916? 


Teaching Writing 
(Continued from praye 46) 


corner of desk, right arm on desk ani 
right hand pointing toward the upper 
left-hand corner of desk, right hand just 
below left arm. ‘The left hand is now 
in a position to hold the top of the pa- 
per, the right hand is ready for the 
pencil. 

his part needs review daily, then 
teach the position of the paper. The 
lower left-hand corner of the paper points 
toward the center of the child’s body, 
See whether at signal four the children 
will put their arms on the desk and hands 
on the paper in the right position, 

The next step is to introduce move- 
ment. The last two fingers of the right 
hand curl under and the hand slides on 
the finver nails, the big’ muscle below 
the elbow rolls, the wrist is raised up. 
Make a game out of it. Pretend that 
the last two finyers are front wheels of 
a baby cab; the big: muscle represents 
the two back wheels; under the wrist is 
under the cab, and above the elbow is a 
little boy or girl pushing the cab, Roll 
around and play ovals, letting them teel 
the finger nails; roll around and make 
“big round O;’’ push up and down; go 
back to the motion picture games and 
play them: swing the baby, roll the hoop, 
beat the drum. 

When the children can do this well, 
paying marked attention to raised wrist, 
sliding nails, rolling muscles, it is time 
for a pencil. Use the unsharpened end 
first. Pretend that the pencil is the baby 
that you are putting in the cab. First, 
with two fingers and thumb, hold it about 
un inch from the end, up near the knuckle 
of the first finger--don’t pinch it-point 
it over the right shoulder. Now, play 
the games, and then reverse the pencil 
and play the games with the sharpened 
end. Next, transfer to paper the things 
put on the blackboard. 

It will take some time to accomplish 
all this, but do not be discouraged. Af- 
ter the first movement exercise and the 
first sentence, the work will progress 
rapidly. Use the blackboard freely. 

Keep in mind that the position of the 
body and paper and pencil is very Im- 
portant. Call attention continually to 
feet, body, paper, arms, head, move 
ment. Work for right habits. 

Insist upon absolute attention and the 
following of commands, so that the class 
can work together. . Work at first to the 
accompaniment of a rhythmic count, 
have children keep up to this count, then 
let them count for themselves, and, final- 
ly, withdraw the count. Keep the count 
even and low, accenting when necessary. 
Sometimes it is best to use a corrective 
count, that is, a correcting of bad habits 
in the same rhythmic tone that you might 
count 1, 2, 3, 4. 

It is impossible to say just how m 
can be accomplished by a first year vd 
pil. However, in most cases all the 
small letters and a few capitals can be 
learned. ‘These can be combined into 
short, easy words and a few short, eas) 
sentences, ‘This work will make te 
children familiar with the letter forms 
and give them a knowledge of script. ide 

Some children will need much indiv! 
ual help. Save specimens of wor best 
compare frequently. Pin up the iar 
work as an incentive. Apply writ’ 
lessons to all written work. peng 
position and movement and, later, 7° 4 
The development of these letters can 


uch 





used in other grades also. 
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A Smart Appearance 


Secures Respect 


and Obedience 


Every busy little mind in the 
classroom tabulates all your ges- 
tures, your mannerisms, the way you 
do your hair, and how you speak. 





But the most marked character- 
istic will be your walk. 
That graceful sureness of step, 
\ that easy carriage and dignified 
poise comes from the dependence 
you place upon your ankles. 















The mincing step, the self con- 
scious attitude you assume have 
perhaps been acquired by the con- 
_adly stant reminder-—the danger of slip- 
ping, or turning your ankle. 
‘ae The old adage—“look before 
i | “Sapeee iy you leap” does not apply to 

‘f v walking when you wear 
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_ THE 
CATS PAW HEEL 
THAT MAKES 
THE DAY 
SHORT 
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CUSHION FOSTER 


RUBBER HEELS 


You realize the importance of a silent classroom—free from those little noises of 
scraping and tapping heels. | 

Your example and your graceful walk which the wearing of Cat’s Paw Rubber 
Heels will give you will be copied by the children. | 


They add to the appearance of your shoes—and the Foster Friction Plug insures 
you against slipping on the wettest pavements,—the slipperiest floors will have no 
terrors for you. 

You should wear Cat’s Paw heels in preference to other makes because they 
have no holes to fill with dirt and mud. ‘They cost no more than the ordinary kind. 


You can have Cat’s Paw rubber heels for any size heel 
and your dealer will attach them while you wait. In buying 
new shoes have Cat's Paw heels attached and you will be 
surprised how much longer they will last—how much longer 
they will keep their shape. 












FOSTER TRED-AIR 50c—black, tan or white. For 
HEEL CUSHIONS Aen, Women and Children. 


These ‘‘ cushions of air’? 

age your shoes protect b Om a n y 
e stockings from nails R u be . p 

improve the fit of the The Foster r 

shoes—add a trifle to your 


hei; and preven ‘a- 
height and. prevent. fa 105 Federal Street « Boston, Mass. 


cannot supply you we will 
on receipt of 25c. State 


tize of ‘shoe and please Originators and Patentees of the Foster 
ealer’s 2 ‘ ‘ a 
ordering direct, Friction Plug which prevents slipping. 
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Child Training in the Home in Harmony with 
the Best and Most Modern School Methods 
and a Closer Relationship Between the Home 
and the School is the Mission of 


She JUNIOR INSTRUCTOR 


Just Issued by the Publishers of 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 





Two large volumes, size 9x12|and_half-tone_ illustrations. 
inches. 480 pages. Bound in | Full page color charts of com- 
durable baby seal Keratol. | mon birds in natural colors. 
Printed on high grade book | Numerous colored pages in the 
paper. Hundreds of drawings | drawing section, ete. 

These books have been prepared as companions to Practical Methods, 


Aids and Devices for Teachers, and we feel confident will be as 
highly valued by parents as are “Practical Methods” by teachers. 


WE DESIRE COUNTY, DISTRICT AND 
STATE REPRESENTATIVES 


In the distribution of these books we desire the services of 
trained educators and offer unusually pleasant and profitable 
employment to a limited number. 


There are many Superintendents, Principals and Teachers 
who, for various reasons, have retired from the profession and 
who are splendidly equipped to fill these positions. 

‘Readers of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans having friends 
who have retired from the profession and who would be likely 
to be interested in such employment, would confer a favor upon 
us and doubtless do their friends a real service by bringing this 
matter to their attention or giving us their names and addresses. 








While we would not seek to alienate anyone from the pro- 
fession, we should nevertheless be glad to receive applications 
from teachers who, for any reason whatever, intend to dis- 
continue their school work. Address our Chicago of fice— 

x Suite 1914 ° 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., rns. Sia. Chicago, Ill. 
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_ Measuring the Child’s Capacity 
(Continued from page 31) 


dition. Neither has the teacher of Eng- 
lish composition become blinded to her 
highest opportunity when she carefully 
determines the number of words per 
minute written by Johnnie under given 
conditions. If Johnnie’s rate of repro- 
duction of a story read to him is the 
standard rate for his grade, while his 
rate of composition of an original story 
is but one-half the rate of his class, it is 
a plain sign that Johnny is wanting in 
ideas, and not in control of the mechanics 
of expression. Time spent on drill upon 
mere reproduction of stories will be time 
wasted; it will only aggravate the con- 
dition. What Johnnie needs is motived 
work that will stimulate thought and in- 
crease his ideas. Moreover, if such 
work is undertaken, its success instantly 
will be reflected in Johnnie’s changing 
rate of composition. The supreme con- 
clusions so far drawn from such objec- 
tive measurements are two: inefficiency 
and individual variation. Each of these 
is destined to have a powerful influence 
on educational thought. 

Hach new survey emphasizes the waste- 
ful inefficiency that prevails in every 
part of school work. In any group of 
a thousand children measured with re- 
spect to a single ability, as penmanship, 
about one child in three during any one 
year, will be shown to be making satis- 
factory progress. Three or four children 
out of ten will show either no progress 
whatever, or less ability at the end of 
the year than at the beginning. In our 
writing classes, the 15 to 20 per cent of 
children whose writing is already satis- 
factory waste hours of time in useless 
drill, while those who really need the 
drill have no opportunity to receive 
enough of it. We ‘‘pass’’ children on 
marks of 75 per cent in spelling, when 
measurement shows plainly that if the 
average accuracy of a class in spelling 
twenty words is but seventy-five per cent 
then only seven children in a hundred 
can spell all twenty words correctly. 
We require children to study the spelling 
of some ten to fifteen thousand words 
that they will never use, and then send 
young people to college who misspell 
‘“*their’’ and ‘‘which’’ every time they 
write them. And we do many other 
foolish and wasteful things, and leave 
many vital and fundamental things un- 
done. 

But there is no need to rehearse here 
the mournful tale. Every careful meas- 
urement has revealed the startling truth 
that our boasted twentieth century edu- 
cation is wasteful and inefficient in the 
extreme, and teachers or parents, un 
convineed by the measurements of others, 
have but to give standard tests at the 
beginning and end of the year to see 
how small is the return for the hours and 
effort expended. This is one of the very 
great benefits of measurement. A con- 
viction of failure is essential to construc- 
tive experimentation, and all over this 
country schoolmen, as a result of careful 
measurement of their own work, are 
awakening to a sense of their past fail- 
ures, and to the need for increased 
efforts along new lines. 

On the other hand, measurement has 
also shown that the task of the teacher 
is vastly more complex than has been 
supposed; that every child is a law unto 
himself. The drill that is effective for 
one child proves the educational poison 
of his neighbor. Nellie must learn to 
read by word wholes, whereas Mary pro- 
gresses faster if taught first her a, b, 
e’s. Each child must learn in his own 
way and must be allowed to grow at his 
own rate. Hach day’s work must be ad- 
justed on the basis of the measured 
needs of the individual, for not only are 
no two alike, but the needs and powers 
of any individual vary from day to day. 
Measurement proves that present day 
inefficiency is due almost entirely to the 
failure of school authorities to respect 
the differences in individuals, and not so 
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much to lack of effort or ability on 4, 
part of teachers. Measurement als 
proves that the schools of the past were 
just as inefficient as those of the present 
and for the same reasons. 

i have devoted this article to a very 
sketchy account of the history of the rd 
velopment of measurement, of the View 
point of those most interested jp the 
movement, and of the general Conclusion 
drawn from the results secured, The 
effect of such a presentation is likely t, 
be discouraging to many and to seem to 
point to the necessity for very gmalj 
classes and highly trained experts, This 
however, is not a necessary conclusion, 
It is inevitable that the American pub- 
lic school handle children in large 
groups. ‘The real problem is how to pro- 
vide for individual instruction and prog. 
ress without doing away with the group 
formation. Fortunately the solution jg 
not so difficult as it seems at first sight, 
In the next article I shall describe the 
remedies for present defects and try ty 
outline the course which our education 
evolution seems destined to follow, 


“The Child Handel” 


(Continued from page 36) 


The picture is a record of what was 
merely an incident in a wonderfully suc. 
cessful career. It suggests to us as 
teachers that we should try to find out 
some really commendable thing that the 
child wants to do, and having found it, 
vive him every help and encouragement 
in our power. ‘To the children the pie- 
ture says plainly, ‘‘If you believe a thing 
you want to do is right, do it with all 
your interest and energy. ‘There may be 
interruptions, but keep at it, and if it is 
right, you will succeed. ”’ 

SUGGESTIONS 

The foregoing: summary may be trans- 
lated by individual teachers into  lan- 
yvuage suitable for their pupils. The 
author has tried to put into as few words 
as possible what he believed the artist 
wanted people to see and enjoy in her 
picture. Sentences to suit the various 
grades may be taken from the foregoing 
summary for use in Picture Study les- 
sons with a miniature copy of ‘The 
Child Handel,’’ payes of the small pic- 
tures being provided elsewhere in this 
issue, 

The picture of ‘“the Child Handel” 
on page 33 may be mounted on a 
large mat to be hung on the schoolroom 
wall for decoration or for a lesson, Or 
the picture may be framed by the man- 
ual training class. Ask a pupil to meas- 
ure the picture and bring a piece of glass 
for it, then show how to passe partout 
a neat frame for it from black cambric 
or Dennison’s passe partout paper. 





The Study of the Apple 
(Continued from: page 35) 
of cooking apples may be considered. 
SUGGESTIONS 


Many teachers can carry out one or 
more of the following suggestions: 

1. Attend, with several or all of the 
class, the County or State fair and make 
a study of the apple exhibit. Note 
kinds, size and arrangement. Study 
those which receive prizes and try t 
decide the specific reasons why they 
won. 

2. Visit an orchard with the class and 
talk with the owner about the care of 
the trees. 

3. Visit a neglected orchard and one 
that has been properly trimmed ant 
cared for, and make a careful note ol 
the differences. ale 

4. Make a list of all the varieties 0 
apples that grow in the neighborh ; 
Which is the most popular apple? 

5. Study how to plant trees and ” 
to set out one or more apple trees in the 
school yard on Arbor Day, provided there 
be room. 
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rganize A Travel Club 


Start now to interest your Class and Teacher-friends in this oreatest 
of all modern educators, a Travel Club. Graduating Classes in High 
and Public Schools, Groups in every grade will find this Club a 
wonderful stimulator. 

Last summer in response to several requests we decided to estab- 
lish a Travel Club Department and as a result we entertained over 
1500 Club Members from all over the country. This Club is 
different from any other like organization inasmuch as the trips are 
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if itis Your school children arrange with their parents and relatives to pur- 
chase their svaps, foods, toilet-preparations, ete. from Larkin Co., 

e trans- America’s greatest actory-to-lamily dealers in Home Supplies, and 

“* they receive, in addition to goods of the highest quality, the Travel 

po Trip which represents the expenses and profits of the Middleman. 

y in her 

various 

pelt I h Tak FREE 

idy_ les- 

1 the eacners akKken 

all pie- 

- in this ‘ , mn : , 

As a reward for the handling of these orders which are sent as often 

{andel”’ ‘ ° . . ’ , ; ., 

van as necessary and fur the assistance in handling the party to Buffalo, 

i we have arranged tu take the teacher free of charge. 

: a THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY, BUFFALO 

fo meas- . 

of glass 

partout 

cambrie 

i We have the closest kind of co-operation with the Rail- tives assume the responsibility of your entertainment. 

sle roads and our immense facilities at Buffalo enable us to The first TRAVEL CLUB which will be taken 
handle these trips with the greatest success. From the in May, June or July, 1917, or at any time agreeable 

ered. time you reach Buffalo until you leave, our representa- to the CLUB will consist of a 8-DAY TRIP to 

Ss: 

f of x 9 THE 

{ make F e . ° ° ° ° 

" ‘Not From an Educational, Historical, Scenic and Industrial standpoint there is no more interesting place in the United States than 

| hey d Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and with our home office at Buffalo, no stone will be left unturned to make the trip a complete success, 

Ly they ~ 

ily We will help you start a club at once 

care of We will help you start a CLUB. Clip COUPON and MAIL TODAY and we can give you all particulars, show you how 

and one to interest your class or group and get you started at once. 

ed = and 


WT. WV. VE. WV. VR. SER. WR. Sa 
Littkhitt Co. Buttalo, N. Y. 


Please send me full particulars and instructions about organiz- 
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sl] Lerekttr Co. 


ant Travel Club Dept., Buffalo, N. Y. 


ing a Larkin Travel Club in ‘.............. 
ed there 


tate Name of Scho 


State a i 
I will probably be abletoget ....... OVC RIME Ksiccccoced Girls interested. 
Kast. Quant. Kat. Quant 
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Thousands of Teachers 






or bought from us. Because 
ing demand for Underwoods among edu 
cators we repeat our cxtraordinary offer 
in the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 






it is for teachers solely. 
planation of our Special Offer to Teachers. 


All information sent by mail—no solicitors, 





Normal Instructor-i’rimary Plans. 
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school, 

Wish you would kindly furnish me a_ price 
rribbons by return mail 

hy ent machine 

me, and hoping that hers wi 
vantage of your liber: r, lam 
our satisfied customer 
(Signed) Mr. I, ©, Curtiss 





Let Us Send You a Genuine Underwood 
Typewriter on 10 Days’ Free Trial 


If you are not thoroughly pleased with it, send it 
back at our expense—in no way will you be obligated. 


are now using Underwoods that they renteci 
of the grow- 


Tui 
advertisement appears in no other publication 


Write os today for descriptive literature and a full ex- 
‘ Don't let 
this opportunity pass by without learning more about it 


Address 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 


{Est. 1892) 487 W. Lake Street, Chicago, III. 
Chis Teacher Saw Our Special Offer in January 


Adecll, Wis., Jan. 8rd, 


ost daily use of 
n_used in connec 
8 of outlines, 
scores of uses 


, if they so destre 

vof typewriting by simply 
good touch typewrit.. 
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on purchase price. 





Special to Teachers 


Repeated From January 


VERY Teacher in America should take advantage of this Supreme Opportunity to get a 
Genuine Underwood Typewriter at Less Than '!’ Manufacturer’s Prices. 
need not buy at once, but rent an Underwood, then if you decide to purchase it the rental 


Make Extra Money 


An Underwood ‘Typewriter will serve the dual purpose of 
making your school work easier while at the same time, 
opening an avenue to Extra Money. 
to 20c a page typing manuscript for others, 
out that never has there been such a demand for scholarly ar- 
ticles, short storics and photoplay scenarios as there is today, 


temember, you 





Easy Work 


You can make 10c 
We also might point 


”" TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM caicace iti 
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Cgents Price to You 


Starck Fe. = 


PIANOS 


anid | 
Player-Pianos 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ied you save the agents 

New Plan Big Offer commission on your 

own piano by demonstrating the beautiful, high 

rade, sweet toned Starck pianos in your own 

ome and recommending it to friends. Nocan- 

vassing. $350 piano for $195. Many styles and 
prices to choose from. 


Lowest payments, 30 
No Money Down days free trial, 50 MUSIC 
LESSONS FREE. The biggest and best offer 
ever made on a first class, standard make piano, 
guaranteed for 25 years. 


BIG Illustrated PIANO BOOK 








Containing piano information and full 
particulars and descriptions of Starck 
pianos and player-pianos. Write quick 
for book and special offer. No obliga- 


"A. STARCK PIANO CO. 
158 Starck Bldg., Chicago 


















TEACHERS 
WANTED 


for U.S. Government positions. $75.00 A MONTH, 
Annual vacations. Short hours. Thousands of | 
appointments coming. tundreds of appoint. | 
ments every mouth, “Pull” unnecessary, Excellent | 
ehances vow for teachers. Write immediately for | 
free listoft positions now obtainable, Do not delay. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 0 93, Rochester, N, Y. 





PHOTO-PLAYS, PLOTS 
ORIGINAL STORIES 


Submit in any form. 
Enclose 


Wanted by a new company. 


Protection guaranteed, No school agency. 
return postage. Address Scenario Editor, 


CALIFORNIA SCENARIO CO., Inc. 


| used 





608 Wesley Roberts Bldg., Los Angeles, California 





Teaching Sanitation 
(Continued from page 42) 


Mrs. Don’t Care puts several children 
to sleep in one bed, under soiled blankets, 


clothing scattered over floor and chairs, | 


the washstand untidy, no screens, no 
fresh air, while the dirty straw broom 
and dusting feathers are in evidence as 
the only cleaners. 

The side walls of the bedroom were 
made of pasteboard tacked to uprights 
ut the corners of the sand-table and 
papered with dingy wallpaper brought 
by pupils. Openings were made for 
windows and filled with glass cut in 
the proper dimensions by an accommo- 
dating glazier at a local factory. 

The furniture, floor covering and dolls 
were brought by the pupils. 

Mrs. Do Care has a_ sleeping-porch 
carefully screened, as are the windows, 
while a carpet sweeper and dust cloth 
help her to keep away dust and dirt. 
This room required more time and work 
than the first. The side walls were like 
the others, but the paper was chosen 
for neatness and beauty, the window 
openings were filled with wire screens 
instead of glass, and the large opening 
from the bedroom into the sleeping-porch 
was draped with white curtains like those 
for the windows. The porch was 
screened and covered with the same cor- 
rugated pasteboard roof obtained from 


the same source, namely, the miliiner’s. 


The bed was on the sleeping-porch. 

The carpet-sweeper was a small box 
with a skewer for the handle, attached 
to the box by means of a bent hairpin. 
Wooden button molds tacked on the sides 
of the box served for wheels. 

The radiators were made from a wire 
soap-box, whose handle and hinges had 
been torn away and the remaining bits 
gilded and tacked into place, as evidence 
of furnace heat in the bedroom. 

We feel that we scored our greatest 
success in our kitchens, which were 
made by another section of the fourth 
grade. 

‘I hope that Mrs. Don’t Care’s kitchen 
would not be possible in any other part 











of our country, but alas! it is a true pic- 
ture of some kitchens in this section. 
We were fortunate in having a small 
iron range, with all the tiny iron uten- 
sils, lent by a little girl in the grade un- 


dertaking the work; and under the di- | 


rection of the grade teacher the various 


pieces of furniture were accumulated or | 


made. The groceries were brought by 
the children and arranged on the floor or 
shelves or tables, as they deemed best, 
in illustrating unsanitary usage. 

The side walls were constructed as 
were those of the bedrooms, from paste- 
board. 
the garbage can was just underneath 
one window, on the point of being over- 
turned by a dog, and the churning was 
being done in the fly-infested kitchen by 
a very dirty colored cook. 


Mrs. Do Care’s kitchen, serving as a | 


standard of sanitation and neatness, re- 
quired the intelligent care of the teacher, 


who tried to have a real practical model | 


for actual copying. 

The color scheme was gray and white, 
gray cardboard for side walls and the 
remaining parts white. 

The teacher succeeded in finding a tiny 
gas range in perfect proportion to the 
room. The children built the furniture. 
The cupboards were made of pasteboard, 
the dishes and cooking utensils were 
lent or given by the pupils; they were 
of aluminum. Everything was kept be- 
hind closed doors. 

We hinged our doors—glass, wooden 


| or pasteboard—by using strips of cloth 
which we creased lengthwise and apply- | 


ing furniture glue, attaching one-half of 
the strip to the door, the other half to 
the supporting wall. Some of the pupils 
brought linoleum for the floor, and wire 
needed for screening. The boys made 
the chairs and the table from chalk 
boxes, and the sinks in both kitchens 
were made by adapting the small tin 
boxes in which wafers are packed. When 
our models were completed our pupils 
had taken, through their own activities, 
a series of lessons in domestic science, 
that they were not supposed to get until 
much later in school work. 


The windows were unscreened, | 
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In building sand-tables we make our 
walls of pasteboard, our furniture o¢ 
pasteboard or the wood of chalk boxes 
we use sandpaper to imitate concrete 
and corrugated pasteboard for roofing 
The children bring or lend toys and other 
articles for temporary use, and patronize 
the ‘‘five-cent store’’ for other helps, 
When the tables are completed they fur. 
nish much material for oral and written 
language work. The Sanitation series 
furnished themes for: ‘* How to Clean a 
Yard,’’ ‘* How to Build a Fence,” “How 
to Milk a Cow,’’ ‘‘How to Sweep g 
Floor,’’ *‘How to Dust a Room,” “How 
to Wash Dishes,’’ *‘How to Care for a 
Baby,’’ and many other subjects that 
children of from eight to twelve years 
are not in the habit of thinking abou 
with the clearness and definiteness nee. 
cessary for expression in good intel]. 
gent sentences. 

After using these particular tables jn 
the schools we lent them to the Feder. 
ated Clubs of our town for ‘‘ Baby Week,” 
and by so doing we felt that they had 
served a larger purpose. 





The Question of Formal Grammar 


The study of formal grammar js al- 
most valueless so far as teaching correct 
speech is concerned. A _ recent investi- 
gation in New York City revealed the 
fact that we are spendng 42 per cent of 

| the time available for English in the 
elementary schools in the study of for. 
!mal grammar but the results of this 
study are deplorable. Our critics say 
with some truth that the graduates of 
our schools cannot compose a decent sen- 
tence, they cannot even write an ordi- 
nary letter. So. that we are right in 
saying that formal grammar fails just 
where its advocates say it succeeds, 

As a matter of fact, English is almost 
a grammarless tongue. Most of our for- 
mal grammar comes from the effort to 
impose the categories of Latin upon 
Itnglish. We have no such things as the 

agreement of adjectives, declensions, no 
eases except the possessive, and our 
verbs often function as nouns. 
| Formal grammar is often a hindrance 
‘rather than a help in correct speech. 

We think in sentences, while grammar 
| is eoneerned principally with the rela- 
| tions of words. If one tries to think of 
; syntax while he is carrying on a con- 
nected train of thought, the thought 
i suffers, and we lose our effectiveness, 

The school time now consumed in the 
study of formal grammar can be better 
spent. If we should use it for drill in 
the accepted forms of correct speech, 
for reading aloud, and for oral composi- 
tion, both we and our pupils would be 
| better off. The passing of the reading 
| book is to be deplored, for it was a fine 
drill ground for some of the better things 
in speech and expression. 

In every school much depends upon the 
| principal. He and he alone can insist 
'upon cooperation of the various depart- 
| ments to secure better speech and writ- 
| ings. — From paper by Edwin Fairly 
/read at the fifth annual meeting of the 
' National Council of Teachers of English. 




















| The human pathos of the problem of 
education is what appeals to me—the 
pitiful figure of the boy or the girl fal- 
tering on the edge of the strenuous 
struggle for life, needing to earn, yet 
| not knowing how to earn, and forced to 
| enter the battle without the slightest 
‘training for the contest. Let me suggest 
that while we must not forget the great 
debt we owe to the private vocationa 
schools, yet the future of industrial ed- 
ucation lies in the hands of the pub 7 
school. I do not venture to let my 
thoughts run freely into the social results 
of removing our industrial misfits. 

'can hardly picture, as a manufacturer, 
what it would mean in a great factory 
to have every employee trained for ro 
work and fitted for it. This is a little 


too much of an industrial vc fort 
asp 4 ’ t I wonde 
to grasp at once. Ye k we have 


may not be true of the wor 
undertaken, that it has not en 
the heart of man to conceive the . 
things which are prepared for our eal 
when industria! education and bien 
guidance shall each have wrough ‘ar 
perfect work.—United States Secretary 
i of Commerce Redfield. 
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We prepay a 





The prettiest styles 
in years 


—in a book devoted exclusively to ap- 
parel that is endorsed by the critiesl trade 
of our retail establishment on State Street. 





Metropolitan modes have a smartness and 
style that are unmistakable, Shopping 
through Mandel’s mail service, you will tind 
most satisfactory and easier than “going 
downtown” for things, 


Ask for your Copy, today 


Your request brings this new style book 
showing coats, furs, suits, dresses; things 
for under wear; shoes—everything. Charge 


account opened, if desired. Please address— 


Mandel Brothers 


Chicago 


Your Foot Comer 
’: Ezweap Shoes 


“to fit your feet 

perfectly; if we fail or for any I 

,eason, you are not satisfied, . 
e will refund your money. Prepaid 


simon’s/Z WEAR Shoes 


For Men, Women, Children 
Scientifically made of soft, plia- 
love ble vici kid on SIMON’S SPECIAL, 
Service 7 R LAST requiring no break 
and Comfort Have flexible soles, stee 
Guaranieed | arch supports and new live rub- 
ber heelsand are cut low to tip; unlined, no linings to wrinkle 
and hurt the feet, feel like an old shoe the minute you put them on, 
of over 500 comfortable Ezwear Styles and 
CATALOG self measurement blanks, Write today. FREE 
The ©, N, SIMON SHOE, 1589 Broadway, Brooklyn,\.¥ 


Department 10 














CHANGE YOUR MEN- 
TAL HABITS, banishing 
fear,;worry, doubt and ner- 
yousness, 

DEVELOP YOUR MIND to 
velf-confidence, self-command and 
Success, 

GIVE YOU TACT, forethought 
and ability to win respeet, friend- 
ships and heart’s desires, 

letters in our files show that 
many others have accomplished 
the above by the aid of New 
Thought—why shouldn’t you ? 


“The Gist of i 
New Thought”? pin kann 


neight chapters explains New Thought, It’s a clear and 
Crating hand-book, easily understood and applied. 
amplete in itself and different, 
i" 10 you can get the above booklet and 3 month's trial sub- 
Plizabeth T, Seription to NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought. 
Paul eit Towne and William E. Towne, editors. Kdwin Markham, 
“lsworth, Dr. Orison Swett, Marden, Edward B. Warman, 
tors.” fete’, Dresser, Ph.D., Christian D, Larson, contribu: 
The Bling how and we will incinde **How to Get What You Want 
—ulizabeth Towne Co., Dept. A-4, Holyoke, Mass. 


Best Fancy Work Hand-books 


Written by Deaconess. Large print, 
plain instructions, beautiful illus- 
trations: no better books published. 
The following are now ready: 
Book of Quilt Patterns, 450 des. 
Book of Cross Stitch Designs, 
Practical Crochet Book, No. 1, 
Practical Tatting Book, No. 1, 
Gen’! & Perf. Pat. Catal’s 60 pps. 
Any one of above books mailed for 
ae poy yey ow poe te 
or ic., any four for ic., or the 
tots for 60c. Send moncy order or silver, no stamps. 
ARTCO., Block 29, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





























Home Dressmaking Pays! 


ee a make your own and children’s clothes, 
at your ow F dressmaking--dress-designing business, 
arn dres, n armed Every woman,young or old, should 
and can egy esigning and making. Work interesting 
learned in few weeks, Write immediately 





for free Sample lessc i j 

4 lessons. Act immediately as offer 
iien expires. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dressmaker 012, Rochester, N.Y. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 
THOUGHTS FOR THE MONTH 


There exists no other energy but that 
of thought.—F'rederick Froebel. 








_ As a man thinketh in his own heart, so 
is he.—Bible. 


My own thoughts 
Are my companions, 
— Longfellow. 


They are never alone that are accom- 
panied with noble thoughts.—Sir Philip 
Sydney. 
| MENTAL HYGIENE 
BY ELIZABETH P. BEMIS 





The world is rapidly awakening to-a 
‘realization of the truth concerning 
thought which Froebel, the great edu- 
ator, clearly saw and which a still 
greater Teacher emphasized many years 
betore him. We may be said to be liv- 
| ing in ‘‘a psychological epoch’’ and to 
have just emerged from ‘‘a physiological 
epoch, ”’ 

It is not so very long ago when a 
knowledge of physiology and hygiene 
was considered not only unnecessary for 
the public at large but immodest. Mary 
Lyon, the famous pioneer educator for 
women and founder of Mount Holyoke 
College, believed that the young women 
under her charge should be taught some- 
thing about the care of their bodies. Her 
first attempt to present the subject 
shocked her pupils so much that they 
| left the classroom. And yet all of Miss 
Lyon’s pupils were unusually progressive 
women for the period in which they 
| lived, and they deeply respected Mary 
| Lyon, while the talk she was trying to 
give them any primary public school 
teacher of today would give her class 
without hesitation. 

Through the influence of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union physiology 
and hygiene are required by law to be 
taught in our schools, and now the Gen- 
eral Federation of Woman’s Clubs of the | 
| United States is seriously ene 
' that our government shali take care of 
' the health of the nation in the same way | 

it cares for its public schools. 
|! The articles by Dr. Richard Cabot in 
' recent issues of the ‘‘American Maga- 

zine’ give one a good idea of the latest 
| attitude between the public at large and 
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Splendid Christmas Gifts - of akon, 
I will have Gifts to buy (iii oss tings Sultabie fav fon, soonest 
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Watches, Rings, Gold and Silver Jewelry, Solid and Plated Silverware, Toilet and Leather Goods, and 4 
Novelties from all over the world, all pietured and deseribed for my convenience, > Rm 
I can take time to select, at my case, just the things I want, for myself, and my friends, without ) > 
having to put up with indifferent service from tired clerks in erowded stores, ie) he 
’ M4 because this Big Gift Book has all the new and desirable a 
I Il know what to give things. Many dove than I'd be likely to find even ” 5 
if } had time to visit all the stores. o RS * + 
I'll be satisfied because the Holmes Company will exchange anything f wet that doesn’t .o) Sal 
suitor send me back my money, ~ ay oO 
WE GUARANTEE The HOLMES GIFT BOOK solves the oldvold Sy gt / 
fioods of High Quality, Good Values, probl “What shall Pgive 0° PUGH out wa a ¢ 
Prompt and Satistactory Serviee, the coupon new, TODAY, and mail it ~) & eo. y 
Free Delive Safe Arrival of Goods, that’s all—or a posteard will do, ‘ 4? § 
and Satistac or your Money Back, [ won’t put it off —1 will get my Re De 
Any Providence bank will vouch for us, pen NOW —before 4 forget it. SS ¢ P 














the medical profession. 
The world is entering its adult life 








land is waking up to the fact that 
‘*hygiene of the mind’’ is as necessary to 
take into account as ‘‘hygiene of the 
body.’’ Formerly, parents, public school 
teachers and Sunday School teachers felt 
that they had done their whole dutys 
towards the children under their care if 
they taught them to guard their speech 
and actions. Little or nething was said 
to them about thought control. There 
was a general feeling that human beings 
were largely at the mercy of the thought 
stream which coursed through their fields 
of consciousness. 

‘“‘We must be master of our thoughts 
as well as of our actions: we must con- 
trol the mental pictures in which we in- 
dulge as much as the words which issue 
from our lips.’”’ 

Physical hygiene places right breath- 
ing as the fundamental necessity for a 
healthy body. Thinking has been called 
‘*mental breathing.’’ ‘The human being 
who understands and practices right con- 
trol of his physical breath and of his 
thought force has mastered the two most 
important lessons of his life. 

In every twenty-four hours there are 
fourteen hundred forty minutes; allow- 
ing eight hours, or four hundred eighty 
minutes, for sleep, there is left a period 
of sixteen hours, or nine hundred sixty 
conscious minutes. The quality of one’s 
thoughts in these nine hundred sixty 
| eonscious minutes determines one’s joy 
| or misery. 

Forenoon and afternoon and night— 
Forenoon and afternoon and night— 
Forenoon and—what? ; 
The empty song repeats itself, no more? 
Yea, that is Life! Make this forenoon 
sublime, rae 
This afternoon a Psalm, this night a 
prayer, 
And Time is conquered and thy crown 1s 





EXCHLAIM LITERATURE SRRTRS 


Exeelsior Literature Series 


A LOW PRICED SERIES OF 
ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 
HE volumes in this Series are carefully edited by capable 
teachers of English. Some have Biographical Introduction, 
Notes and Outlines for Study, as noted. They are thoroughly 
adapted for class use and study as needed in various grades, 
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1 Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical 25 Some Water Birds. Inez N. Melee, Di 
sketch, introduction, oral and written scription and stories, Fourth to Sixth 
exercises And NOLES. ... ee eeeeeeevees Oc | BIGGUE 06.6.6404:404 Kew ee COR eenedes .10c 

8 Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfel- |27 Hiawatha. Longfellow, Introduction, 
low. Introduction, notes ..... pecoees 0c | notes and vocabulary .......+eee0- 5c 

5 Vision of Sir Launfal. Lowell, Bio- 29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (1 ’Allegro, I 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Wdited by 
questions and outlines. .......0.eeee .10¢c Cyrus Lauron Hooper of the Murray F, 

7 Enoch Arden. T'ennyson. Biographical Tuley High School, Chicago, Thomas 
sketeh, introduction, notes, outlines and ©. Blaisdell, Preside nt of Alma College, 
questions ......6. Seda R CHAE RO REMORSE 10c Michigan, Supervising Kditor, Biograph 

9 Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Bio ical sketeh and introduction, Nov 
graphical sketch, introduction, notes, and questions for study; comments and 
questions and outlines ........... oe cenOe pronouncing vocabulary ...... -10¢ 

11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, | 31 Idylls of the King. (The Coming of 
with notes and outlinesg.......e.seee- Ic | Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 

13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems and Klaine, The Passing of Arthur.) 
with introduction, notes and outlines | Kdited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper, Thomas 
for study ‘ ..10c| ©, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor,  Bio- 

DERE saan ee agp ae | graphical sketch, intreduction, notes and 

15 Sohrab and Rustum. Arnold. Introduc- |  FRiony “for study, critical’ comments 
tion, notes, OULIINEGS weoceccceececeees 10¢ and pronouncing vocabulary .......++ 15¢ 

17 The Children’s Poet. A study of Long- ; Silas Marner, Eliot. Biographical 
fellow’s poetry for children of the pri : sketch, numerous notes, questions for 
mary grades, with explanations, language study on each chapter, critical comments 
potest aa outlines, written and oral and bibliography, making it the most 
work, with selected poems. By, Lillie complete edition published for class 
Faris, Ohio Teachers College, woneer study, Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, 
CT i State Normal College, Athens, Ohio, 

19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens { Thomas C,. Blaisdell, Supervising Edi- 
Complete with notes ........... waeenOel $68, 20S puget. PAS 5 ccéccsiceese 20¢ 

21 Cricket on the Hearth. Chas. Dickens. 134 Same, in cloth binding ........+.+...30€ 
Complete with notes .....c.eceseeces 10c | 35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Introduction, 

23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. Mchee. A biographical sketch, numerous notes, pro- 
book of old tales retold for young people.10c nouncing glossary, 208 pages, Paper...... 15¢ 

Published (FF. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. EF a From Most 

Jointly by (| HALL & McCREARY, 434So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl, { Convenient Point 
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FACE POWDER 


IN GREEN BOXES ONLY 





Makes the Complexion Beautiful 
«fg AND VELVETY. ~ Money 
back if not entirely pleased. 


Nadine is pure and harmless. Adheres until 
washed off. Prevents sunburn and return of 
discolorations. A million delighted users prove 
its value. Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, 
White. 50c. by toilet counters or mail, Dept.I 


National Toilet Company, Paris, Tenn., U.S.A. 
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{SKN OLOG 
by William H. Walling, A. M., M.D. > 
imparts in a clear wholesome r 
way, in one volume: t 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have b 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have > 
Knowledge a father Should Heve > 
Knowledge a father Should Impart to His Son. , 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have > 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. > 
Knowledge a Young Wile Should Mave. N 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. > 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter > 
Medical Knowledge a Wite Should Have. 
i 
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4 
4 
4 
4 Allin one volume, 
4 Mustrated. 
4 $2.00 postpaid » 
4 rite for (the ‘ Table of Content r 
4 758 Perry Building, PHILA., PA. > 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Schoolroom Beautiful 


(Continued from page 50) 


Acadian villaye, a picture of the peas- 
ants going to church, the scene of em- 
barking, ete. ‘The figures were effective 
hecause they were almost perfect in out- 
line. Miss Manson had wisely let her 
pupils trace the designs. Illustrations 
in paper cutting also had been applied 
to the work in history and geography. 
Mr. Danforth did not awake from bis 
profitable reverie until the gong sounded 
for dismissal. In pleased surprise he 
noted the quietness with which the chil- 
dren filed from the room. It was very 
noticeable that they kept in perfect time 
to the music a hitherto unheard of feat- 


| ure in room Number &. 


‘*How did you manage this wondrous | 


transformation?’ he questioned serious- 
ly as Miss Manson returned to the room. 
‘*You don’t have the appearance of be- 
ing a particularly aggressive young lady 
and I thought that nothing less than an 
earthquake could systematize those pu- 
pils of yours!”’ 

The little teacher laughed — gaily. 
Oh!’ she exclaimed in the candid voice 
her pupils had learned to love,** 1 couldn’t 
possibly tell you! The children seem 
to have transformed themselves—while 
! was transforming the schoolroom. — I 
have had no occasion to punish any of 


' scold a bit or preach all the time about 





the children in any way, and the recita- | 
tions have seemed interesting and profit- | 
able to all of us. Perhaps this will tell | 
you my secret,’ and she laid the neatly 
written papers before the superintend- 





ent. This is the first that he read: Perel at factory into rom ae 
The Lincoln School, of the expuisite new watch cases, 
September 10, 1915. 21 Jewel 

Dear Papa, 


We have had a dandy time at school 
so far this term. Our teacher’s name is 
Miss Manson, and I tell you she’s just 
great! Honest, Dad, she hasn’t licked 
any of us and | guess she won’t have to, 
either. She’s lots different from any 
other teacher I ever went to. She doesn’t 





All sizes for both 
men and women 





Gct this offer while it lasts. Write today, 
Burlington Watch Co. Dept. 3267 19th & Marshall Blvd. 








our being good. Somehow, she just 
makes a fellow ashamed of himself, even | 





We’ve done lots of work this year. 
Our studies are reading, geography, 
grammar, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
physiology and history. 

I like physiology the best of all. Miss | 
Manson lets us make drawings about 
the body. I drew a picture of the heart | 
yesterday and put in all the blood ves- | 


for congenial work in your own community. 
Man or woman, No eapital required, 





” 


Inventions, 


“Lists of Needed 


Burlington 


The great Burlington Watch sent on simple request, 
Pay at rate of $2.50 a month, You get the watch at 
thesame price even the wholesale jeweler must pay, 


Write Today for Free Watch Book 

See handzome color illustrations of all the newest 
designs in watches that you have to choose from, 
Your name and address on a_ postcard is enough, 
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@ 2 Month 


. The master. 
piece of watch 
manufacture—adjust. 

ed to the second, positions, tem. 
} perature and isochronism, fp. 








| if he is trying to behave. WE WILL PAY You $120.09 


60 days or legs, 
. ; - Opportunity for 
promotion, Spare time may be used, Full particulars fro: 
INTERNATIONAL PRESS, 425 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia, hy 


1 p ee) 
“ane ventive flee 
Men of Ideas sri pis 
“Patent Buyers” 


“Howto GetYour Patentand Your Money ”” Advice Frew 
RANDOLPH SX CO,, Patent Attorneys, Dept, S4 Washington, b,¢ 


new 
and 





sels. I colored the impure blood purple | ics 
and the pure blood red. The teacher | 
showed us how to trace the blood all | WRITE F »R MO 

Send us your ic for Photoplays, Stories, ete. We willaceept thet 











over the body. She says she has a book | 
I cun take that has lots of pictures in it 
about the circulatory system. I’m go- | 


in ANY form—eor 
Hundreds making 
| Writer's Selling Service. 





27 Main, 








commission. BIG REWARDS 
Write today for full details. 


Auburn, N.Y, 
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; ‘6 29 $ 
: LET ALL THE CHILDREN SING 
: 
‘| Th : The Golden Book of Favori | 
e Blue Bookof Favorite Songs vorite Songs 
seat | Is n new, revised and enlarged edition of Fav it | Contains Over 160 Selections 
; - : Sanew, revised ¢ elle a © ‘ Th : 
; al “ orite Songs. ‘Thirty-one songs have been added Whe Golden Book | , This spo oom bewk has pee published to supply the demand for a | } 
$ —— 4 ‘ . ’ 23 38. % : 1 Ave, ‘ 7 ‘ collection of songs that would meet the requirements of every occasion, 
3 . x ; 7 ra gemma Book increased one half in Sze. ; 64 pages, | | ANVOUTTTE SONGS | It is much larger and better than any other song book in its class, 
; THE BLUE BOOK strong enameled covers and containing | Na Foanay of telat lagy of ar Poplg It contains 128 pages, 6x9 inches, and is bound in handsome golden 
; FAVORITE SONGS | - Pas q yellow paper covers of good wearing qualities. 
; e NGS 92 Son S With Words and Music Leafy ‘ The list of contents includes all of the songs contained in ‘The Blue 
: —y — i g Book of Favorite Songs” and the following in addition : 
; ‘ ~\ h ‘ Angry Words, Anvil Chorus, The Barefoot Boy, The Bees, Christmas Carol, A 
$ | . Price 5 Cents Per Copy Christr. is Song, Christmas Song, Christmas Time Is Come Again, College Days, A 
; Commencement Hymn, The Cuckoo, The Donkey (Four Part Round), Fair Harvard, 
: Postage 1c per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent ong “9: rhe of Glee, Glad Christmas Bells, Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, Gone are 
: 1¢ Days, Graduation Sony, Hail tothe Chief, Hallelujah Chorus, God Bless Our 
: prepaid at 60c per doz. or $5.00 per hundred cid ans, Hand Exercise Song, Harrow Marches Onward, Ho, Ho, Vacation 
4 ae a er: a . meee Jays are Here, I cannot Sing the Old Songs, Illinois, Imitation Song, Jesus, Lover 
$ This is without que st 10n the finest collection of My Soul, John Brown’s Body, Jolly Old St. Nicholas, Keller’s American Hymn, 
; and greatest value given In any song book at Sp og ag on get ner Nightingale Woke Me, Lead Us Heavenly Father, Lead Us, 
; : eae 1 ve ’ “= POA Ree 4 4 zittle Boy Blue, Little Drops of Water, Loch Lomond, The Loreley, Marching 
t the price, I housands of coples have been sup Through Georgia, March of the Men of Harlech, Mary Had a Little Lamb, Merrily, 
: plied to schools throughout the country and its Mervily (Round), Michigan, My Michigan, Miller of the Dee, The Minstrel Boy, 
b4 wel onte satin iieninee Rn Pen otion Song - Our Flag, My Own Native Land, Now, Thank We All, Our God, 
3 sales are ste adily increasing, Now the Day is Over, O, Come, Come Away, Old Santa Claus, Peace on Earth, Praise for Peace, The Rainy Day, 
; No matter what other song books your school Ke se Your Hands, Revolutionary Tea, Robin Redbreast, Robinson Crusoe, Safely Through Another Week, Sail- 
+ ‘ I 7 , ed the Bl “A B k f ing, Sinzing in the Rain, The Snow-Bird, Softly Now the Light of Day, Song of Peace, Sound the Loud Timbrel, 
: may de using, you : nee | 1¢ ue 00 K O Speed Away, The Spring (Round), The Stars and Stripes, ‘The Sword of Bunker Hill, Tara’s Harp, Try, Try 
; cares deeeie oh favorite Songs, for it contains many desirable an Ba a a and ea Your Youthful Voices, Wearing of the Green, When You and I 
2 O° . ° . . re Young, Magic, 2 n= W sony 2 Spare That Tree “ars ence 
; F.A.OwenPubEshing Company,| Selections not found in any other one book and ST, nn) Ene Sena Eee wen ay Wate, POON Newt SeOR, TOMO SE Cunen. : 
; D Me. N.Y | the cost is so small that the question of “H PRICES: Single copies 15 cents, postpaid ; twoor more copies at the rate of $1.50 per dozen, | { 
; - ansville, N.Y. ; _| 1e cost = S »>smi at > ques _O ow postpaid, In lots of one hundred or more, $10.00 per hundred, transportation payable by pur- | ¢ 
$ di to get them” cannot possibly be a barrier, chaser, Weight 6 ounces per book or 4 pounds per dozen, 
¢ al . . . . U . a) 
; rhe selections in this book are indeed ‘‘favorite songs.’’ They are the 
: | ones most loved in every school and home and those that every child should 
rs ° 4 ° . . . . - Ty ay ’ : ice ~ “ot] 
: | be taught to sing. A History of many of the songs is given, which feature | WEAVER’S SCHOOL SONGS ®» 7: 8 Weaver. A new and choice collection of 
: | adds greatly to the interest and helpfulness of the book. The following is Songs for opening and closing of schools, special days 
$ the complete list of contents: and general school use. Kivery song in the collection underwent a careful test in Mr. Weav- 
: cr’s own school before it was permitted to form a part of this book. The result is that every 
; LIST OF CONTENTS song isusable, Price, 15ce, $1.50 per dozen, 
: 4 lar new 
4 All Toxether Hail, Columbia Oh, Wert Phou in ¢itulad tlast YE MERRY TUNES FOR YE MODERN LADS AND LASSES — 
3 America Htappy Greeting to AT Old Black Joe | song book, 
; ory Laurie + aobe “ed oa — Is Sing Old Polks at Hone contitins excellent selections for general use, also for special days. Words are sensible and 
$ uld Lang Syne “rt Bowed Down, The Old Oaken Bucket, Uhe ° I fen iiss ; ve : ; ee 
3 Battle Cry ol Prcedows Vive alr, Holy. Holy : iiaaase. Ctentebiaas Padaietn | oe elanentied. harmonious and pleasing. Price, 15c, $1.50 per dozen. 
$ Battle Wynn of the Repuutotic Tlome, Sweet liome Polly- Wolly Doodle SC . hi ee ; arity every 
: Bell Doth Poth, Phe Hop, Hop, Plop Quilting Party, Phe | MERRY MELODIES By ae wregeres deonlaniees has sieneiig grows sateen BL 
3 in +e bpe ie That Bind low Can tT Leave Thee ? Robin Adair year inspite of the many new books that have been published. 64 
+ Sine Bells OF Scothund, Phe In the Glowing Rocked inthe Cradleot the Deep sages, Manila covers, Price, t5c r ze 
z ove} tag Eo if You Tavea Pleasant Thought Scones That Are Brightest pay ae ce, (8c. $1.80 wet done 
> 4 uu jouw, The 1 '‘Phink, When T Read Scotlind’s Burning (Round) | By James D a " ; aims os 
; Cana Little Child Like Me Jesus Loves Me Soldier's Farewell, T 1 HAPPY DAYS . , 1 . und aes — “ . pic a) —— . 
; Cateh the Sunshine Jinele. Bells Rony of a Thousand Years ‘? and several pages ot Gems of Thought 
; Cheer, Boys, Cheer Juanita Stars of the Summer Nieht aud Responsive Seripture Readings. 6, pages in all. Kyvery sone 
; ote pet eran Just Before the Battle, Mother SturSpansled Banner, Phe has been tried and found od and si : ‘ = , a 
; Columbian, the Gem ot Cie Geen Kathioen Mavourneen Sweet and bow ee a i | good aad singable. Hach of the follow 
4 Come, Thou Almighty ining Kind Words Can Never Die There’s Musie inthe Air ing songs is, alone, worth the price of the book, viz: “If You Love 
¢ Come, ?’ With Phy Lat tl i momer, Eh a } Bell : 
4 - ’ suite ws tose ol Sumer, we qi se Bve vv Bells 4 . ar? Me Go : , :: 

; Comin’ ‘Thro’ the Rye and, Kindly Light To nnd he Your Mother; ‘The School House on the Hill; When All the Singers 
: Cousin sedetian Lilly Date Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! Get Home; My Old Cottage Home; My Mountain Home,” etc 
+ artine’ Nelly Gray one, Louse Avo "W" » rie 70 . 
: Deares’ Spot, The ; ou. rede Us With ‘Thy : hee = nds We Love ; It pleases wherever used. Shaped notes. 
$ Dip, Boys, Dip the Oar Blessing Rercnbithiiai eet e peste mone Price, 15¢c. $1.50 per dozen. 
z he (pctitge acait Chair, Phe 5 
4 ~-saaneheag + Love's Old Sweet Sony Aaiciimidae ethitne i| STEELL'S | 
4 “vening Bell, The lu IX indness hen wrhachey Pde F te b] 
98 — le Lavin Windies We're AH Nonlin ‘| PRIMARY | STEELE’S PRIMARY SONGS 
+ Mlag of the Free Massa’s in the Cold Ground ere Venting Tonight t MONGS : . . : 
; Mow. Gentiv, Sweet Afton + petit pin Alphabet o When Swallows Homeward Fly | SONGS Seventy-two charming songs for little 
; ee Be With You Till We Meet My Bounio iy er Shepherds Watched | 4 % ones, among them “Coasting Song; 
z Again My Maryland Their Flocks ! §! pesto) He ie : : 5; age hy 
; Good Morning toy ou My Old Kentueky Tome Work, forthe Night is Coming ‘| i! Cradle Songs; How the Flowers Grow ; 
$ dood Night, Ladics Oh, Broad Land Yankee Doodle i wage How to Make a Shoe; The lively Little 
; og ! Jack L Jill i ‘yimes 

: . : , r . F i *ussy ; Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Marching Song; Seven s 
; _A specimen copy (postpaid 6c) will convince you of the merits of this book. i One ; Snow Song ; Somewhere ‘Town ; The Turkey Gobbler Said; 
; Ever y pupil should be encouraged to purchase a Copy and the low price i} ' The Way to School; ThereWasa I ittle Man; ‘Tom The Piper's 5005 
$ | makes this sewage rhe teacher by making up a quantity order of 12 or Laccoonen ‘we-atid Giees When You thlee & Mat” Just the books you 
3 more copies can obtain ; ‘St >» net rate of 5c per copy repai | ; : eee Ag eos é 
: | tain the books at the net rate of 5c per copy, prepaid. want to enliven your school work. Price, 15¢. $1.50 per dozen. 
: SPECIAL: On receipt of 25 cents we will send one copy each of any three of the above books you wish to examine. 
(| F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY V Y 
i | f. fA. - - - DANSVILLE, N. Pa 
> 
. 
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Powdered 
Perfection 
For the 
Complexion 


FE 
T touch of the puff that 


prings your skin the fragrant, clinging softness of 


, & veola . 
ng Y SOUVEFTQINE 


Face Powder 50c — Four Shades 
At drug stores or by mail, postpaid 

It prevents that drawn, Jagged look —it stays on 
and never streaks. 
INGRAM OFFER—Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of 
wcking and mailing, and get free our Guest Room 
ackage containing Pngram’s ace Powder and Rouge in 
novel purse packets and Milkweed ¢ ‘ream, Zodenta Tooth 
Powder, ant Peortume in Guest Room size, Address 


{here In FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Every Established 1885 
Jat Windsor, Ont, 65 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A, 


Ingram'’s Milkweed Cream 


Preserves Good Complex tons 
—Improves Bad Complextons 















50 Cents and $1.00 at druggists’ 








A DESIRABLE TRAVELING POSITION 
PAYING 


$125 PER MONTH 


Open to refined, educated, ambitious women 

at least 25 years of age, in 
NORTHERN AND WESTERN STATES 
Southern territory later, 
INSTRUCTION FREE 

PERSONALITY MAIN REQUISITE 

Good Income. Quick Promotion. Fine Future. 

beypt, WW Geo. Le. Shaman & Co..Chicago 














EMBLEMS OF EVERY 


ect 2 CLASS PINS besceiption” Sr. ot stan 
ba 


FREE for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letters, numerals, or colors. Sterling Silver or 
Rolled Gold Plate, 30 cents each or $3.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM CO., \\Greiner Bldg., Palmysa, Pa. 


Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


‘om 











‘T GROWS WITH YOUR’ LIBRARY 


GeUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


wee, £0" and universally used in the finest homes, 
are mad _ Schools throughout the country, They 
€conom:, : nd Sections, combining practical utility, 
beautifullns attractive appearance, Above style is 

autifully finished in SOLID OAK with non-bind- 
rad *ppearing glass doors; price: top $1.25, leg 
and grade: combination complete $8.00. Other styles 
of $10.00 and correspondingly low prices. On orders 

extreme over we pay freight ; freight equalized 
factory ON Py aate States, Shipped direct from 
T0 YOU PROVALand at considerable saving 


ur pr . ices ¢ antl tn. 
terest you, WwW product, prices and methods will in 


The C.J. rite for new Catalogue 24-O, 
M 


; Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
- Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City 


r 
Branch Office: 
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| lection of birds’ nests this winter. 


ing to draw some tonight after I get my 
chores done. 

We’re reading ‘‘Evangeline’’ now and 
it is the best story I have ever read in 
school. I like it because Gabriel .and 
Evangeline were so good and patient 
about everything. If all the people were 
like them we would havea better school. 

I understand arithmetic lots better 
| than I did last term. I thought percent- 
| age was going to be awfully hard, too. 
Miss Manson sewed up all the answers 
in our arithmetics. She says she wants 
us to learn to think for ourselves. We 
have to be more careful when we're 
working’ examples and it takes a longer 
time, but 1 guess she’s right about it. 

Our schoolroom looks dandy on the in- 
side. We have borders on the black- 
board and lots of new pictures on the 
walls. I think the picture of The Horse 
fair is the prettiest. 

In the front of the room there is a big 
flag which we salute every morning. It 
is draped over Washington’s picture. 
The picture of Lincoln is just below it. 
The teacher told us that Washington was 
called the Father and Lincoln the Sav- 
ior of his country. She says that every 
American citizen ought to Fe just as 
noble and true as they were. 

Our best papers are hanging up on the 
wall. They look great, honest, Dad. 
drew a map of Kurope Tuesday that was 
hung up. Miss Manson says I may bring 
it home next week if I want to. 

We get books from the library and 
bring them to school. We have twenty- 
three here now and the fellows are go- 
ing to get some more. I brought a book 
about birds. It helps us a lot in our 
work. We are keeping lists of all the 
birds and flowers that we have seen. 
The teacher says that we can get a col- 
I'm 
going to ask her if we can’t hunt for 
cocoons, too. 

We have lots of fun at recess. We 
play all kinds of games and Miss Manson 
teaches us a new one almost every day. 
She says she is going to show us how to 
play basket ball this winter. 

I have enjoyed this term’s work very 
much and I am going to study hard ev- 
ery day. J like to go to school. 

Your loving son, 
Sidney Morrison. 








Latitude and Longitude 
(Continued from page 48) 


besides showing direction. They are 
noon lines for all places directly north 
or south of one another. The best way 
of showing this is by drawing one’s own 
meridian. (See Fig. 1.) 

New York City, in 74° W. L., uses the 
time of the 75th meridian, hence when | 
clocks say 11:56 A. M., it is true noon 
for New York. At about 11:50 I begin 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


=" —E= 


Over 600,000 Copies Have Been Sold 


The Best Story 


the author of “The Eyes of the World” has yet written 
Clean, wholesome, upliftin}—a story of manhood 


W HEN | ByHarold Bell Wright 
A MAN’S A MAN 


Cloth 12mo $1.35 Leather $1.85 
Illustrations and Decorations by the Author 


A story of the real heart of the life of the unfenced 
land of ranch and range of Northern Arizona. 
While the pages are crowded with ihe thrilling, 
incidents that belon?, to the adventurous life de- 
picted, one feels, always, beneath the surface of the 
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stirring, scenes the $reat, primitive and endurin? 
life forces that the men and women of this story portray. 
Also Just Published— Popular Edition—1,000,000 Copies 
Harold Bell Wright's Great Novel That Broke All Records 


The Eyes of the World—Sellin3, at 50 Cents 


You should see the Clune Film Producin?, Co.'s Premier Production of ‘The Eyes 
of the World,” visualizin?, the story in a Cinema-Film Entertainment 


Mr, Wripht’s Alledory of Life Th Unerowned King 


“A literary gem that will live” 


Other Novels by the Same Author 


That Printer of Udell's—The Shepherd of the Hiils—The Callin?, of Dan Matthews 
—The Winnin}, of Barbara Worth—Their Yesterdays 


Cloth 50 Cents 


Leather $1.00 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers 


b EB. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO | 








work with my shadow stick as follows: 

The stick is driven into the sod so that 
its shadow falls upon a concrete walk. 
Every minute or so, we mark with chalk 
the exact length of the shadow cast. 
They grow shorter and then begin to 
lengthen. If the work is done accurately 
and a well-regulated time-piece is used, 
the shortest shadow will appear at 11:56, 
That is of little consequence, however. 
The tracing of that shortest shadow may | 
be extended actually and in the imagi- | 
nation. It is a true north-south line, 
the me-idian of New York. It joins all 
places that had noon at that moment, 
when the sun had reached its highest 
point for all those places. Some intelli- 
gent child always asks why our watches 
did not say twelve o’clock when that 
shadow fell. A few words suffice to 
show that for convenience people have 
agreed to use the same time throughout | 
a broad belt, disregarding the sun time. | 
The derivation of the word ‘‘meridian’”’ | 
may be given here. 

To sum up: 

(1) Meridians are north-south lines; 
hence— 

(2) All places on the same meridian 
lie directly north or south of one another. 

(3) Meridians are noon lines; hence— 

(4) All places on the same meridian 
have noon at the same time. 

(Note: Except in the polar regions 
during period of darkness. ) 

(5) All meridians meet at the poles. 


IV 


On a mercator chart or map of the 








hemispheres point to each meridian une ‘ 
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If You Own a Camera and Enjoy Taking Pictures 
You Will Be Interested in This Advertisemen? 
We Make a Specialty of 


The Development of Films 

Making Prints from them 

Making Photographic Post- 
cards fromany subject by reproduc- 
ing from the original photo, 

Making Photographic Enlarge- 
ments from any size negative, 


AKING PICTURES is a most de- 

lightful recreation in which anyone 
may indulge but itis robbed of half its 
pleasure if one has to develop their own 
films and do the other work necessary 
to secure the finished picture, Kurther- 
more, the facilities at the command of 
the amateur photographer do not always 





“THROUGH THE CAMERA’S EYE” 


permitoffirstclass work and consequently the results,oftentimes,are not all that could be desired, 


We possess exceptional facilities for doing this work ina first clhiss manner, 

We haveover One Hundred Thousand Satisfied Customers who send us their orders re 

The materials used in our photographic work are the best obtamable and a glam 
Schedule of Rates printed below will convince you that our prices are most reasonable 

¢*”” All orders are filled promptly on the day of their receipt, and are sent to you postage paid, 


Schedule of Rates 


Prices for Printing 


Avo Prints Unmounted 


wularly. 
al the 





Prices for Developing Spooi Films 


ATG GO CXPOSULES TM ioecccsccesesnccovesseonntsecesssioses 10 2"443'; or smaller ede 
Any 10° or 19 exposure fll) ........ ccrcccsarscscecccice boc Pare Ue re CL ed , AC 
Axn5, 3', 4x5! socudeeiiae 
Prices for Developing Film Packs SK Tesvesseseee veeeees «+ BC 
” > ale - Post Cards, from any size fim, each ew AC 
Pin PACKS (ANG BIZE) 2.5... cdctererescscsnestaacarvns Qin Pent tan 
; os ards 

PIBECS (RY BIZE) CAO escciicsncccdsvccesevecseccees oa Reproduced from Any Phote 

Jisepv? NOTE: Gage should be exercised in wrapping packages First Dozen teepeeecaseneseseeseesenneeaes 75¢ 


Each Additional Doz. Same Negative.. .48¢ | 


securely. Send by parcel post fully prepaying postage. 
Special Rates on Large Orders 


Place name and address on package. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


We are equipped with the very best facilities for making enlargements 
negative and can furnish them in sizes and at the prices listed below 


, All ourenlargements are printed on extra heavy Bromide 
Prices for Enlargements 


from any good 


paper and will be furnished cither mounted or unmounted as 
desired, 


SUE MCUNTED = UNMOUNTED The average negative, providing itis reasonably sharp, will = 
4x 6 eh 20 give fine results when enlarged to four times its size, for ex- 
Le b AO 30 ample,a 4x5 negative will make an excellent 16x20enlargement, = 
6Ux8Yy 0 10 ‘The prices quoted are for enlargements from original nega- 
Sx J0 65 WY tives. When the customer is unable to supply the original nega- 
10 x 12 1.00 SO tive and it is necessary for us to make a new negative from a 
ree a 1.225 1.00 print or photograph, there is an additional charge of 20 cents 
4x 1 1.50 1,25 to our prices. ’ 

16 X 20 32 00 31. A trial order will convince you of the exceptional quality 


ofour work, Send us one of your favorite negatives 


and we are confident that you will be delighted with the results. 


For sepia enlargements add 25'/ or more 
to the above prices. 


Remittance should accompany a)1 orders for developing, printing or enlarging. 


Clyde E. Hulbert, Met-Art dept., F. A Owen Pub. Co. Dansville,N.Y. 


**YOU TAKE THE PICTURES AND WE WILL OO THE REST’’ 
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Obtained 


Do you want more books for your school library? If so, you will be interested in what we say below. No such 
opportunity is elsewhere offered to secure a large number of good wholesome books for your library under such fayop. 
able conditions, Certainly very School needs the books. Let us tell you about them and how easily they can he 
secured through a little effort on your part and the willing co-operation of your pupils. 


Popularity and Helpfulness 


——————— 























The Instructor School Libraries afford the yreatest variety of yood literature ever offered at a 
popular price. ‘ 

It is the theory of the publishers that a pupil can be more easily induced to read several small 
books than one larye one; that through reading these small books the habit of reading good 
literature can be most easily formed and cultivated; that by devoting such time as is available to 
reading these small books a much wider ranye of information will be obtained than by devoting 
the same time to reading larger books. 

An examination of the list of 100 titles comprising Library No. 1 printed below will at once 
convince you of the great variety of reading matter supplied in these books. Although 
there is a reasonable amount of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

You will surely want one of these libraries for your room or school and your pupils 
will be eayver to help in procuring it. Read our plan carefully and then fill out and send 
us at once the coupon which appears below. 


| The Books, Their Size, Binding, Paper, Etc. 


These little books have 82 to 40 payes each. They are well printed on a good grade of 
book paper, and are substantially bound in limp cloth covers. 

They have been written in a clear, comprehensive manner by authors of recognized 
standing and authority and many of them abound in illustrations. 

They are interesting and instructive and are just such books as parents would desire 
their children to read. 








They have been approved in many cities, counties and states for supplementary read- 
ing and library Purposes, 

There ure 200 tithes in all and these have been carefully classified by yrades, 
thus providing’ youd reading for pupils of all ayes. 


Our Standard Sets 


INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1. 100 volumes (see list below) put up in @..... 
a box with hinyved top and drop front as illustrated. Adapted to and can easily 
be secured by a small village or larye rural school. Price $10.00, postpaid, 42000 ee / 

INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 2. 50 volumes assorted (all grades), put up eT Te af ere 
in a box with hinged top and drop front as illustrated. “Adapted to and easily ac~ The shore ilucratign shows te style of the box which io uged for Libraries No, 1 and 2 
quired by a medium sized rural or very small village school. Price $5.00, postpaid. and 5'4 inches wide. The box for Library No. 2 (50 titles and record book) is 6! inches long, 

NOTE: Prices are the same whether you pay spot cash or use the Button Plan described below. 7'< inches high and 5! inches wide. The boxes are strongly made of heavy boxboard, with 


hinged top and drop front, and are covered with bookbinder’s cloth. 
Made to Order Sets 


Each set is accompanied by a record book (64 pages 
Yo accommodate those who want larver or smaller libraries, or libraries for Record Books with limp cloth covers) to be used by the teacher 


graded schools, we put up ‘Made to Order Libraries’? of from 25 to 200 volumes. in keeping a record of books drawn. ‘This will enable the teacher to tell 
If information reyarding these made to order sets is desired write for our “Special at a glance the number of books each one has read, and to make sug- 
Library Cireular.’’ vestions for further reading which will be most valuable to the pupil. 


CONTENTS OF THE INSTRUCTOR SCHOOL LIBRARY NO. 1-—100 VOLUMES FOR $10.00 


Silk, Story of (5) 





Adventures of a Brownie (2) Flag, Story of the (5) King Arthur, Story of (7) Nurnberg Stove, The (5) 
Adventures of a Little Waterdrop | Florence Nightingale, Story of (5) | King of the Golden River (5) Old English Heroes (6) Slavery, Story of (6) 
Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of (5) | Four Great Musicians (6) Kitty Mittens and Her Friends (1) | Oregon Trail, The (7) Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Alice’s First Adventures in Wonder- | Franklin, Story of (3) Labu the Little Lake Dweller (4) Our Animal Friends (3) (3) 

land (4) Gemila, the Child of the Desert (3) | Legend of Sleepy Hollow (6) Panama and the Canal, Story of (6) | Stories of Heroism (6) | 
Alice’s Further Adventures in Won- | Gifts of the Forest (6) Legends of the Rhineland (3) Patriotic Stories (1) Stories of Time (5) 

derland (4) Gold Bug, The (8) Lewis and Clark Expedition (6) Peeps into Bird Nooks, I. (4) Stories of the Stars (4) 
Boone, Daniel, Story of (4) Golden Fleece, The (6) Life in Colonial Days (5) Peeps into Bird Nooks, II. (5) Story of the Aeneid (7) | 
Boston Tea Party, Story of (3) Golden Touch, The (5) Lincoln, Speeches of (8) Pied Piper of Hamelin, The (6) Story of Little Nell (6) | 
Bow Wow and Mew Mew (2) Goody Two Shoes (3) Lincoln, Story of (4) Pilgrims, Story of the (3) Story of the Iliad (7) i 
Child of Urbino (5) Great Stone Face, The (7) Little Brown Baby (3) Poems Worth Knowing, I. (3) Sunbeam, Story of a (1) | 
Child’s Garden of Verses (2) Greek Myths (3) Little New England Viking, A (4) | Poems Worth Knowing, II. (5) Tales trem Shakespeare (7) I 
Coal, Story of (4) Heroes from King Arthur (5) Little Red Riding Hood (2) Poems Worth Knowing, III. (7) T g f tl Te <i sae lag? | 
Columbus, Story of (3) Heroes of the Revolution (6) Louise of the Rhine (3) Poems Worth Knowing, IV. (8) Sie Mien aout Whane ten ws () 
Cotton, Story of (4) Indian Children Tales (4) Makers of European History (4) Puss in Boots and Cinderella (3) he Chinese and Their Country 
Dog of Flanders, A (5) Indian Myths (1) Man Without a Country, The (7) Rab and His Friends (6) Three Golden Apples (6) H 
Mexico, Story of (5) Reynard the Fox (3) Tolmi of the Tree-Tops (4) | 
Miraculous Pitcher, The (6) Rhyme and Jingle Reader (1) 
Mother Goose Reader (1) Rip Van Winkle (6) 


Eleven Fables from Aesop (1) Jackanapes (5) 

Eyes and No Eyes and the Three | Jack and the Beanstalk (2) 
Giants (4) Japanese Myths and Legends (1) 

Fairy Stories of the Moon (1) Jean Valjean, Story of (7) Napoleon, Story of (6) Robin Hood, Story of (5) William Tell, Story of (6) 

Famous Early Americans (3) Joan of Arc, Story of (4) Nature Myths (3) Robinson Crusoe, Story of (3) Wings and Stings (2) 


The numbers followimes the titles indieate the grading. Hf desired other tithes may be substituted, provided they are selected from our complete list which will be mailed upon request. } 


You Can Buy These Sets Outright For Cash or Get Them by the Following Plan | 


What Others Say | 


Washington, Story of (3) 
What I Saw in Japa (6) 

















How Your Pupils Can Earn a Library 













PTET UIETTISECELIOSTIITeT IT Tet ee 


We will send to any teacher on request and without any expense whatever. a supply of “The Instructor School Library arrived safe- : ‘ \ 
“Library Buttons” on which is printed “For Our School Library.” ‘These are to be dis- nd ge the children and 1 are more than pleased : i I 
‘ibuted ¢ our ils w ill have no difficulty in disposing of them at ten cents | W!it, There is such a wide range of subjects : | ee EOE ey Oe : 
anor rap baad ay 0-7 — —_ F . : that it interests all four of my grades, The chil- ; earing this Button Pin For : 
B coon eter fe qe ee P Se ee ee 7 . dren had no trouble whatever in selling the pins. : 7 —— ~ _: 
Send the proceeds to us and we will immediately forward to you, transportation e were less than a week in getting our order : sho Ws th at You have Our Sc hool : 


charges prepaid, one of the Instructor School Libraries described above, ready, Icannot say too much in praise of this 

Before distributing the buttons, explain the plan clearly to your pupils and method of starting or increasing a eahant library 
tell them that they ean help you to secure this valuable little library of inter- and Lheartily recommend it to any teacher. 1 
esting and instructive books by merely selling the buttons. You will be thank you for the prompt and careful attention 





Library 


paid ten cents toward th 


purchase of an “Tnstructer 





























surprised at the eagerness with which they will undertake the work, and my order received,’’—MIss GRACE M, WALKER, : ‘ ye ' 

X\ before you realize it, the necessary money will be in your hands, Saco, Maine, S “hoo! Libr ry” for eur s been é W ill : 
oN Everyone in the community will want to be identified with this “I certainly take great pleasure in acknowl- Refi sla wih et: & ie et ae : | 

we most commendable school enterprise and no one will hesitate to pay edging the receipt of the Instructor School Li- you no take one ? AAlL the boys : 

Gentlemen: & , the small amount necessary to procure the button which will asso- brary No.1, Ihave used the books of the In- nes ‘3 1 j ‘ 

. ciate them with the movement. If your school is in a rural structor Literature Series and felt pleased at the wid PBUIS are selling them and we expect ; H 
Please send by re- sy district where it might be impossible to sell the required prospect of being able to secure the books for ee nor RT eer ‘ Pe ay : i] 
turn mail the neces- . number of buttons and if you are interested in’ securing my school, but realization outdid expectation. > to deta eh se lot of free) | hooks with : i 
sary Library Buttons to -) a Library we shall be pleased to suggest other ways by [| Enjoyment is contagious, and everyone in this ; Tr te eee ; i ; i 
be sold by my pupils at &. which you can raise the necessary funds, Do not hesi- | School is afflicted. 1 thank you kindly for,the in- > the money. Please helo us | ii 
Ten Cents Each, the pro- A tute to write us, terest you have manifested in affording an easy : 1 AMOTE YN, i; esate Stee Mets ; 
ceeds to be sent to you in No school is too small to secure one of these ae a bg ease Pek — ; ee re 
full payment of a set of The ° libraries, All that is necessary is the active and Ee ee ee ee ROLES TRA UOC Ay IRL ORM TINE —J | 









Instructor School Library, the 












enthusiastic leadership of the teacher, The 





“The Instructor School Library reached us 


ransports i “HAryves ic ‘ ils wi »rest £ 2 ri ani . i srfect conditi i i as To 4 3 . . h 
- pe charac charges on which S, pupils . io ae nan and — y he ill € njoy an pd sine aay hap become ong ag toggen 4t2-The library buttons are attached to neatly printed cards 
aid, se the (Bf , » for having “helpe f . » poores : A : 

use the books a ie more for having: 1elpec have improved wonderfully since the books ar: @8 shown in the above illustration. These cards explain i 





There are .occcccccecs pupils in my school, 





to yret them,”” 









Nee | 


\ 





Fill Out and Mail 


Mabe 8S. ADAIR, Malvern, Arkansas. 





rived, and we owe our thanks to you.’—Miss Purpose for which the money is being raised and will greatly ( 
aid the pupils in their efforts to sell the buttons. 


Hundreds of schools have obtained a Library by taking advantage of our 


4 ‘*button-selling”’? plan. A little effort on your part and the willing co-operation 
This Blank Today of your pupils will obtain one for your school. Send for the buttons today. 


Published { F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y.) Order from most 


Jointly by (HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.) coen™t 2 
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Nervous Disorders 


indicate a lack of phosphates 
upon which the body depends 
for health and activity 





es 


The nervous system is nourished by 
the phosphatic salts, assimilated from 
the food. When overwork or mental 
strain causes a depletion of the phos- 
phates, the nerve-strength is weak- 
ened, and headache, brain-fag or 
eneral debility usually follows. 
Wherever there is a nervous break- 
down, an adequate supply of phos- 
phates aids to restore tone and 
strength. The essential phosphates 
are available in Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate, a successful remedy fornervous 
disorders. It is highly beneficial, as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


renews the supply of phosphates 
necessary to healthy conditions 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 






































cigar — Works, Providence, R. I. 
My Facial Beaut 


Exercises ~~ 


Will make you look younger and 
more beautiful than all the external 
treatments you might use for a life- 
tine, No massage, electricity, vi- 
bration, astringents, plasters, 
straps, filling or surgery, nothing 
artificial— Just Nature’s Way. 
Results come soon and are per- 
manent. My system makes mud- 
dy, sallow skins clear, and the 
eomplexion as fresh as in girl- 
hoods firms the flesh, and never 
fails to lift drooping and sagg ng 
facial muscles, removing the 
wrinkles they cause. ‘The too 
thin face and neck are rounded 
out and hollows filled in. No one 
tuo old or too young to benciit. 
My system makes double chins disap. 
pearquickly ar.lit leaves the flesh firm && 
after the superfluous fat is Worked away, 
No matter how tired, five minutes of my Facial 
Exercise will freshen your complexion and giveita 
must exquisite color.ng for a whole evening. 


Write today for my FREE New Booklet. 
Tf you will tell me what improvement you would like, 
can write you mor: h lpsuny. Your letter will be 
held in strictest confidence. 
KATHRYN MURRAY, 
Suite G10, Garland bldg. Chicago 
| The First Woman to Teach Scientific Facial Exercise] 














Magazine Subscriptions ‘in: 
GaZine SUDSCPIPTONS Rates 
Hundredsof teachers and libraries are PLEASED 
withourservice. We meet or beat any offer 
made, Send us your list for quotation, FREE 
40 page catalogue, 
J. S. SCHAUB 
THE WHEEL CHAIR MAGAZINE MAN 
Ferrysburg, Michigan 














NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
Imake myself hear after being deaf for 25 
years with these Artifi- 
cial Kar Drums. I wear 
them day and night 
hey are perfectly com 
fortablee No one see 
thom. Write me and 1 
wi pil you true . 
Tgotdeaf and how tmake you Medicated Ear brum 
ear. Address Pat. Nov. 3, 1008 
SEO. P.WAY, Artificial EarDrum Co. (Inc.) 
28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
















Five bright capable ladies to travel, 

Teachers demonstrate, and sell dealers ; $25 to 
GOODRICH 7 $50 per week 5 railroad fare paid. 

RICH DRUG CO . Omaha, Nebr., Dept. D. 





Je! 
years, $10 @day 
rite for free tub offer. 


22 Factories Bldg., Toledo, Ohio 


il, ee 
Robinson Cabinet | Wie. Co.,43 
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| begin again after passing that one. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Notice that numbers 
} Any 
meridian on the globe might have been 
marked thus. There is no naturally fixed 


til zero is reached. 


| line to begin with. Some maps call the 


meridian of Washington 0° It is then 
the ‘‘prime’’ or first meridian. Any 
country might use its own capital in this 
way. But suppose a Dutch ship in dis- 


| tress wirelessed its position according to 





‘long before? 





the Amsterdam meridian, the officer of 
an American ship would have to trans- 
late that to terms of the Washington 
meridian before he could go to its aid. 
As commerce increased, it became ne- 
cessary for nations to agree upon a com- 
mon prime meridian. As England was 
the: leading commercial nation, and had 
made most use of the Greenwich merid- 
ian, that one was established for inter- 
national use. At the Greenwich observ- 
atory a line of metal sunk in the floor 
represents the meridian which all navi- 
gators use today. 

Exercise with Globe: Start from the 
prime meridian and “travel’’ eastward 
as far from Greenwich as you can. 
Through how many degrees has your 
finger passed? What is the name of the 
meridian reached? Is it east or west 
longitude? If you start from Greenwich 
and travel eastward 200 degrees, in what 
longitude will you be? Start at 75° W., 
travel 50° eastward, what is the longi- 





} 
' 
| 


tude? From 75° W., travel 125° west- 
ward. From 75° W., travel 125° east- 
ward. 


Summarize: 

(1) Longitude is distance east or west 
of a given meridian measured in degrees. 

(2) The meridian most used is the one 
through Greenwich, England. 

(3) No place can have more 
degrees of longitude. 

(4) All places on the prime meridian 
have zero longitude. 

(5) At the poles there is no longitude. 

Every ship carries at least two well- 
regulated clocks or chronometers. One 
keeps Greenwich time throughout the 
voyage. The other is changed every 
day, when the sextant, the instrument 
used by officers on the bridge, shows the 


than 


exact moment when the sun is on the | 


meridian. What time is then given to 
this chronometer? 

By comparing this new noon with 
Greenwich time an important reckoning 
is made. Let us see how. 

How long does it take the sun to cross 
all the meridians of the earth? What is 
the shape of the sun’s imaginary path? 
llow many degrees ina circle? Through 
how many degrees does the sun pass in 
24 hours? In one hour? If you live in 
longitude 75° W., does the prime merid- 
ian have noon before or after you?) How 
Is your time then earlier 
or later than Greenwich time? The 
Greenwich chronometer says 2 P. M. 
when a captain makes noon observations ; 
in what longitude is the ship? (Vary 
this question to make it increasingly 
difficult.) This work is intended to make 
clear the practical relation between long- 
itude and time. ‘The type problem does 
not give the longitude and ask for the 
time. Leave all complicated examples 
on this subject to the arithmetic teacher. 
They have no geographical value. 

When the principles brought out by 
this work are thoroughly mastered, the 
International Date Line and Standard 
Time will be readily understood. 

Exercises: Find a place in South Amer- 
ica that has the same time as New 
York. Which has noon first, Chicago or 
New York? Berlin or London? 

A cablegram is sent from London at 5 
P. M. Allowing half an hour for its de- 
livery, at what time will it reach its 
destination in New York? 

Summarize: 

(1) Every ship carries Greenwich time 
and the longitude is determined at noon 
every day by figuring with the differ- 
ence in time. 
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Dependable for a life time. 
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TEACHERS’ INK PENCIL 






Made right to write right. Long or Short—Red or Black 
Sq A quality article. Made of pure vulcanized rubber with non-corrosive 
durable writing point; used universally by teachers. 
writing, ruling and manifolding. Promotes efficiency. A purchase you won't regret, 
COLONIAL MFG. & SUP. CO., 1432 WOODHAVEN AVE., WOODHAVEN, N.Y. © 
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On Four Weeks’ Tria 
No Money Down—WNot a Cent of Freight 


ES, we will ship you, on four weeks’ absolutely free trial, 

a highest grade Wing Piano or Player-Piano direct from our own 

‘ factory, all freight prepaid. Your choice of 38 new art styles. Use it and enjoy 
it for 4 full weeks—then, if you wish, you may return itat our expense, Yowaloneare the judge, 


No money down—nothing on arrival—no deposit. You will be amazed nt our direct-from-our- 
factory price on the famous Wing, guaranteed for 40 years. Small monthly payments, or cash, 


Valuable Piano Book FREE—“V'he Book 
of Complete Information About Pianos” 
Mail free coupon today. The New York World 


says, of educational interest everyone should 
own.”’ Tells the secrets of pianomak ing and piano selling. 
Its 156 pages show you how to jud;e piano quality and 
prices. Sent free. Alsoart catalog of newest Wing styles 
f and full particulars of our great 
Z free shipment otfer. Do not delay. 











= we ee ee ee oe stn si ci cad ia net 
WING & SON, (2stablished 1868) Pept, 3°67, 
Wing Bldg., 9th Ave. & 13th St., New York. 
Gentlemen:—Without any obligation to pure 
chase or pay for anything, please send me, free and 
prepaid,**The Book of Complete Information About 
Vianos.”” Also serd fv'l particulars ef your rock- 
bottem offer on the Wing piano and catalog of 
latest art styles, 
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Zs : g Send the free coupon NOW! 
ing , Dept. 2267 NGIME .....:000000 dae 
VOUT A 9th Ave, and 1th St., New York 
— MA snd tnnekAceenseeuiensernees betes 








EZ Sad Iron (=~ 


\ 


To Any Teacher 


This wonderful 
new sad-iron is yours free 
—to use for 15 days—the minute 
you send us the coupon below. 
Send no money. We will pay trans- 
portation charges, Obligate yourself 
in no way whatsoever, Just yet the 


E-Z Alcohol lron and 


Use It 15 Days Free of Cost 


yourself under obligations by 
iron from lady of the homein which you 
live. No bother’ with 
hose attachment, 
No changing of irons. Runs 4% hours on one filling, 
kitchen or laundry. kind of alcohol, This 


Tourist E-Z Alcohol Iron, 


Self -Heating— Supplies Its Own Gas 





























Try it out on any ironing you choose, | borrowing 
does starch work beautifully, Heat can be 
easily regulated to fine linens, laces, faney 
Does ironing in half the time. 
No working in a hot 
No need of placing 





wires, fires or 






jettom requires no wax- 
Burns 
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Will make you independent of careless, expensive laundry women, oe” .4 
save thrice its cost in 6 months, SO Ms 
Use it 15 days ~ then if satisfied, pay us the special low price of $3.50 any 74 $ LD 
time you please on or before the end of the 15 days. If not entirely pleased 4 
—highly gratified with it—return it to us at our expense and you will - 
owe us nothing—not a penny. A: ‘ 
Send the coupon for a Tourist E-Z Sad Iron to-day, Then examine fo * . 
its light, handsome, almost indestructible construction. | Note how (9) hg a 
beautifully it works, how simple its operation is. Keep it]5 daysat VA) o is 
our risk. We can trust teachers, Then Write us your decision, fe) RY a 
ENTERPRISE TOOL AND METAL WORKS SO” ‘ d 
Dept. 35, 126 S. Clinton St., Chicago, III. oy Xe Rd 
oF” oe 
pws * 


Mail The Coupon 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











Five Books Every Teacher Should Have 
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Seeley’s 
Question 

































Every Day Plans 


educational journals do not find it poss 
These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her every day work to make her lessons bright, 
fresh and interesting. They bring to hand the things whieh require much time and research to find and which the 
teacher is often unable to procure because of lack of necessary books, They glean froin the wealth of literature, art, 
nature study,and kindred subjects the things suited to the season and adapted to pupils of allayes, They tell how todo, 
what to do, and supply the material with which todo, They contain no theory--nothinyg but practical, up-to-date material, 
“ready to use” and judyving from the words of commendation received, the authors 
have fully achieved their aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year, 
; treated Music ~Nature Study Language and Literature Stories of Industry 


A large partof the material is 


The following are the s 


Ghe Dears 


Entertainmelnty-: 


J ination | 4 EO A 
Combinatio a_i 6 ** with Normal Instructer-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. 2 
ny ? ee 66 “ce oe 6 “ec ee ee 


| All 3 ae 6 ce “e “sé “cc se ee 6s 66 66 3 Y 
e e 


Offers | 


Practical Selections 


Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, paper cuttings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas 

for number and busy-work cards, 
eventy-five pages of entertainments, covering holidays and birthdays used in schoolrooms, 

Thirty pages of the “best pieces to speak” ever collected in one group, selected for every grade, 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by topics as follows: The Teacher and the 
School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature 
Study Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Drawing, Reading—Our 
Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of 
Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Phys- 
ical Exercises, Seat Work that has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work 
in Language, Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Material for En- 
tertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces for Friday After- 
noon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 
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For Teachers of All Grades. By Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie McCabe, of 
xe Piqua, Ohio, Public Schools. Every Day Plans is a set of handsome //an 
ks, written and arranged by teachers for teachers to supply such material as 
ible to furnish because of the varied field which they must cover, 





Any 2 of the above books - - - ae et $1. 0) 
—_— “ . : - - - 2.60 | der now and pay 
t 


TIONS in their daily work. It is a book of a thousand helps and suggestions—a 


Prepared Especially for Teachers, by DR. LEVI SEELEY, Pro- 
fessor of Pedayoyy in the New Jersey State Normal School,Trenton, 


g + B 
Seeley S Question 00 N.J., whose name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of 


“History of Education,” “Foundations of Education,’’ “A New School Management,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 


G, Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of 


‘Every Day Plans. 

The title “Question Book" is in use on several publications, They area class of books of which teachers are con- 
tinually in need, and the demand is large and constant, There is a difference, however, in the books themselves, 
“Seeley'’s’’ was produced in answer toa distinet demand for something new, fresh and complete, It was prepared 
on strictly pedagoyical lines by the well-known educational writers named above, and the large sale and countless 
commendations which it has enjoyed since its publication justify the conclusion that such a NEW AND MODERN 
QUESTION BOOK would be welcomed by the reat body of progressive teachers, 


Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 


English and American Arithmetic U. S. History Nature Study 

Literature Drawing Civil Government «€8SONns on Manners 
Reading Algebra Writing and Morals 
Orthography Physiology and Hygiene School Management Suggestions for the 
Grammar Geography Methods of Teaching Study of Events 

The Above Topics Are Treated: C FIRST. By introductory articles by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating 

methods of studying and teaching the various subjects, ‘This invaluable feature is found in no other Question Book 
and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedayovical Question Book published. Q. SECOND, By Questic os covering 
every conceivable phase of each subject. C. THIRD. By exhaustive answers to all these questions, 


a 


\UTUMN NUMBER 








Seeley’s Question Book should bein the handsof every proyressive teacher, 
Itis invaluable for class and personal reviews, preparing for examinations, ete. 
Seeley’s Question Book has 426 payes, is printed ona fine grade of laid 


paper, neatly and substantially bound in silk cloth, PRICE $1.00. 





and History Biographies Geography Special Day Programs--Poems an 
Memory Gems _ Stories Helps in Drawing Calendars and Blackboard 
Drawings Busy Work — Etc. 





The Most Attractive and | Vol. I ..Autumn Plans > Set Complete,3 Vul- 
Usetul Set of Books ever) Vol. ..Winter Plans FPL YEE umes intimp clota 
Published for Teachers | Vol. HI. Spring Plans Covers $1.00. 


9 4 Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The con- 

é ear § ntertainments tents of this book are arranged under complete programs 

for different grades, appropriate to the month or for var- 

ious Holidays, Birthdays, or other Special Occasions. With these proyrams asa basis, the book provides a vast 

amountof Entertainment Material, made up of Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 

Directions to ‘Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrangement is based on various complete programs, 
the material can be used in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or otherwise, as desired, 

Graded. Much of the material is graded, in some instances both the primary and more advanced programs and 
material being supplied for the same occasion thus rendering the book equally helpful to teachers of all grades, 

The Index is printed complete and gives in alphabetical arrangement the titles of the more than six hundred 
selections contained in the book, 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the choicest and most approved selections 
should appear in this book, with the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented, A large 
number of selections appear for the first time in a general collection, as they are protected by copyright and could 
be used only by consent of author or publisher, 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little else in this 
line would really be needed, for it aims to and does supply an abundance of material for any occasion. 

The Year’s Entertainments is complete in one volume of 364 double column pages (page size 5'<x8'% inches) 


well bound in silk cloth. PKICE ‘$1.00. 
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November 15th if 
more _ convenient. 
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Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON of the Editorial Staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. [t is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, 
every branch of study beings represented, 








Nearly one hundred thousand teachers are using PRACTICAL SELEC- 





book to which any teacher may go at any time and find help and encourage- 


ment on almost any phase of school work, 


silk cloth, 


A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in 
PRICE 65 cents. 


SCHOOL YEAR 
| The School Year £23s! czas a gBAht 





Combination 
Offers 
fe Every teacher 


should have all 
these books. 








Kither of the above books with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Yr. 1.60 


Extra Special Offers for Books Only 
Prndschootvear With any 1 of above $1.00 books $1.34 


All five of the books listed on this page - - - 2.54 





tions.””, ‘This book for teachers is arranged 


on anew and most helpful plan, The text is divided into ten sections, each representing One month of the school 
year, each section being devoted to a certain topic selected by the compiler as bearing directly upon the standards 
of elementary education, ‘Thus “Home” is the topic chosen for the first school month—September--and some dozens 
of the most helpful, practical articles relating: to this topic make up this division, This chapter aims to define theim- 
portance of co-operation between home and school, between parent and teacher, and to help the teacher to bring 
about desirable results from the forming of such a bond, 


The other chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Con. 


tests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 


Some entertaining features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations are 


valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work or supplements to the common branches, 


Although the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic representings a particular month, 


it is equally available for any other time, 


256 pages. Printed on fine egy shell paper and splendidly bound in silk cloth. PRICE 65 cents. 


Cash or 
Credit as 
Offered 
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(2) 15° of longitude are equivalent t 
one hour of time. : 
(3) Places to the east have latey tim 
than places west of them. , 

(4) Places to the west have earlier 
time than places to the east of them, — 

(Give the mnemonic ‘‘WE,” “Wey 
Early.) What is the longitude of a shi, 
whose Greenwich chronometer reads : 
P.M. at noon? (Fig. 2.) The caleuly. 
tion in such a preblem may be Worke( 
on the right or left side of 0° according 
to whether the answer is east or West 
longitude. os 

VI 

On a globe, preferably in the hands of 
the pupils, examine the space betwee 
the 15th and 80th meridians at the equa- 
tor; at the tropics; at the polar Circles 
and elsewhere. Compare them, Since 
the space grows smaller as we approach 
the poles, what must be true of the 
length of each degree? How can you 
find the length of a degree at the equg- 
tor?) By using the scale of miles ona 
large scale map, the length of a degree 
in other parts of the world can. he 
found. 

To sum up: 

The length of a degree of longitude js 
69.19 miles at the equator, but it de. 
creases toward the poles. 

After latitude and longitude have been 
thoroughly taught the pupils will be 
ready for such questions as the following: 

Name a city in east longitude, {y 
west longitude. In north latitude Ip 
south latitude. In east longitude and 
north latitude. (Use all combinations.) 
Where is there a place whose latitude 
and longitude are 0°? Latitude 0°, long- 
itude 180° (Use maps for these last.) 
Find latitude and longitude of Hawaiian 
Islands. What city is in 53° 40’ N, and 
3° W., ete. 

I'wo polar bears, meeting at the north 
pole, pass each other and continue in op- 
posite directions. If one goes south- 
ward, what direction does the other take? 


Teaching Primary Reading 
(Continued from: page 23) 


word with the idea. Hence the best 
method of teaching reading must use the 
best method of word recognition. 

Hughes says: ‘‘The best method of 
teaching word recognition is the one 
which most easily, most quickly and 
most thoroughly makes the child ace- 
quainted with word sounds, if at the 
same time it fulfills the fundamentally 
essential conditions of the self-actwity 
of the child, problem finding and problem 
solving, by the child, the preservation 
and development of the child’s ‘interest, 
and repetition of the process by which 
words are recognized, and not the repe- 
tition of mere word forms to be memor- 
ized as word forms.’’ The method that 
most completely realizes all these con- 
ditions is The Lewis Story Method. 

Not only does it surely, systematically 
and rapidly develop the power of auto- 
matic word recognition, but at the same 
time it develops the power and the habit 
of intense concentration, of close appli- 
cation, of careful observation and of 
consecutive thinking. It enables the 
child to see the thread of the story. It 
enables him to see a larger unit than a 
sentence. He learns to see the plot of 
the whole story stand out before him. 
But in addition to all this, it begets im 
the child a love for reading which 13 
quite as important as the ability to reat. 
It also solves the problems of spelling. 
For, unless his vision is defective, the 
training which this method gives 1 vis- 
ualizing enables the child to get such a 
perfect image of each (eye) word that 
he wil! seldom experience any difficulty 
in recalling the irregular vowel combi- 
nations found in the eye words; and Ut 
less his hearing is defective, the =, 
ough ear training given by this metho 
will enable the child to catch every 4 
sonant sound and to associate each en 
its proper letter in the words which : 
hears, whether they be phonic or > 
words; and in all phonic words ys a 
recognition of the open and the € = 
sounds he is enabled to determine por’ . 
er there be present one vowel oF Ht 
vowels, and to associate the proper yowe 
with the sound which is heard. he 

But in addition to all these things r 
best method of teaching reading way 
be a great factor in creating 4 love 
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Learn Music 
At Home! 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, 
Banjo, Mandolin, Harp, Cello, Clarinet, 
Trombone, Flute, Piccolo, Sight Singing 


Easy Lessons Free! 


No longer need the 

ability to play be shut 

out of your life. Just 

write us a postaltoday 

for our new Free Book, 
fresh from the printer, Let 
15 tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn to 
play your favorite musical in- 
strument by note in your own 
home, withoutateacher,by our 
New Improved Home Study 
Method, without paying @ 
cont Jor lessons! Different, 
easierthan privateteacherway 
—no tiresome, dry exercises 
no inconvenience. No trick 
2 music, no “*numbers,"" yet 

simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for even a mere child. 


200,000 Pupils! 


Since 1808 we have successfully taught over 200,000 people, from 
sevento seventy, 22 all parts of the world! Hundreds write— 
“Have learned more in one term in my home with your weekly 
Jessons than in threeterms with private teachers.” ‘Everything 
jssothorough and complete.”* **The lessons are marvels of sime 
plicity. My J-year old boy has not had the leasttroubletolearn."” 


Wonderful New Book Free! 
Y AT ONCK 
eaching music. 
elous lessons 
i e ne sheet ibe Baginn p 
tad naetia. dsof pupils RIGHT HERE 
new TORK. the musical centre of America, who prefer our 
Home Study method in place of best p Get all the 
roof, facts, letters from pupils, A t 
Fiscinating New Book just issued, i 
day. Address U.S. School of Music, 
New York. 
























and 
» postal te 
venue, 











Susanna Cocroft’s 


Physical Culture 


| 
| 
for the FACE 


will make the outline of your faee, neck and 


chin graceful-relieve wrinkles,  sagyring 
museles and facial blemishes make your skin 
clear and soft, your eyes bright. You ean 


make your hair glossy and abundant—your 
hands smooth and white— your feet comfort- 
able, through definite directions which will 
take only a few minutes at home each day. 
Write for information and our free 
booklet giving many valuable hints 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 














Dept. 5, 624 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
A Delightful | 
Christmas 











Three Pencils Stamped with your name, in box, 25 cents. 
Holly,or Santa Claus and Reindeer Boxes, Appreciated 
by grown-ups. Especially appropriate for kiddies stock- 
ing, * Xmas Greeting” pencils, doze nor 100, Single “Name 
Pencils” for Schools. Send for Illustrated Price List to- 
day, I6 years of satisfactory quality and service, Post- | 
age stamps. accepted. C.N. DAMON, 441 Tremont Ave., 
New York City, Originator of Individual “Name Pencils.” 









Experience unnecessary; details free 
Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 











HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


29 East 29th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 
The Famous Hotel for Women 


SNL TE COMFORTING to know that 
there is one hotel in New York devoted 
entirely to the interests of ‘Mere 
Woman’? Almost everywhere you go, 

_ you find that such and such a conven- 
lence is made because “men like it that 
Way,” but in the Hotel Martha Washington 
men’s desires are never questioned. Here 
there isonly one question of interest, and 
that is.“What can we do to increase the 
comfort and happiness of guests 7’ Nearly 
allour employees are women and they, too, 
areon the watch for the answer to this 
question. Our one big idea is SERVICE. 

From our 500 spotless rooms you may 

Select one at. $1.50 per day and up; $1.00 
ber day each where several take a large 
ete together. We serve an excellent 
ave @hote luncheon at 40 cents and 
inner at 50 cent S. 


B | 
oklet and additional iformation sent | | 
Upon request. | 


| 
ne | 











piness of all concerned. 


' these exercises in what we term a ‘‘sol- 


| pression, 


‘ute Setting-up Exercise given in last 
| month’s article. 


| ure III.) 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


school. This is just what the Story 
Method does. 

Instead of giving children a dislike 
for school on the first day by plunging 
them into the difficulties of reading a 
whole sentence, or instead of taking 
children from a world of play and activ- 
ity and asking them to sit up straight, 
fold their arms, look to the front, and 
repeat from memory the words of a 
whole sentence until they learn to recog- 
nize each word merely by the position 
which it holds in the sentence; instead 
of having the children spend from five 
to ten weeks in thus laboriously acquir- 
ing a vocabulary of sixty to one hundred 
words and then being compelled to ac- 
knowledge that the children have gained 
no ability to help themselves with new 
words and that to avoid confusion we 
must resort to phonie analysis. The 
Lewis Story Method gives children a 
love for school. It does so by remem 
bering that when the child enters school 
he comes from a world of story, song 
and play, and that ‘‘The child has a di- 
vine right to a life of joy; to an abund- 
ance of time for play, to the doing of 
the work of the school in ways in accord 
with his own stage of life, and to ex- 
press his work in exercises of living in- 
terest.’’ Hence, during the first six or 
eight weeks in The Lewis Story Method, 
every advantage is taken of the child’s 
inherent love for story, song and play, 
and through these the child is taught to 
build six to eight hundred phonic words. 
While doing this, the child is kept happy, 
and the stories about the tive little fair- 
ies and the busy little dwarfs keep him 
constantly on the tiptoe of expectation 
for the next story and the lesson taught 
by it, thus insuring the success and hap- 


Allrights on the ahove article are veserved by 
the author, 
_NOTE: Teachers and mothers wishing full in- 
formation about The Lewis Story Method ane 
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R 
whole Mandolin and Guitar world talking. Get our new Free 


) Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: 


pressure, Vibrate a larger sounding-board securing bigger tone 
warpable neck 


\ 


elevated guard plate or finger rest 






Become a teacher. Splendid opportunities for 
either sex in every locality for private and 
class instraction and sale of Gibsons, 

writes: **A $7000 Gibson business for mine this year,’ 9 Gentlemen :—Viithout obligation 
Wm. Place, Jr., America’s greatest Mandolin Vir ; . ’ 
tuoso, Star Soloist for Victor Talking Machine Co., me [ree DOCS gemniate Cateiee, 
unqualitiedly endorses the Gibson, 





reatine 
; i # ment checked below 
Do Business on Our Capital. 1", 'e"°h" # || Mandolin 
agent. Stock furnished. We help sell. Agent's | | Mandola 
territory protected. You make the profits. We oO Mando-cello 


pay the advertising. You pay for goods when 
In Try our “Stil & 


O) Guitar 








OPEN—A permanent teaching 
and business opportunity. 












Either sex. Other positions | 80d; return goods not. sold 
pending, WRITE PROMPTLY. junt.’* Catalog and thematic list free. a Name 
- —— Fill in Coupon Now. a 


GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR co., 350 Harrison Court, Katamazoo, Mich. _- 


Address 
Ke sure you have checked inatrument. 





Terms as low as $1. down—$1.50 per month. Mandolin or guitar 
ent on approval. The wonderful new Gibson violin const ruction has set t 
ae Book—112 os— 
111 illus., a valuable fund of information for player and teacher. Also Free treatise on “How toPrnctice,”* 
Stradivarius arehing— 
. selentific graduation 
from thickness at center to thinness at rim securing strength, sensitiveness, free 
vibration. Tilted neck, high bridge and extension string holder increase the string- 
Reinforced, non- 
easy action—adjustable string bear- 
ing at bridge overcoming sharping of heavier strings in upper positions. 


Make $1800 to $5000 or More a Year Teaching and Selling the Gibson | 


oe ow we ee ee oe ee 
# Fill Iin—Tear Off—Mail Today 


, Gibs 
C.V. Ruttleman, Jackson, Mich., Teacher and Director, a Py ail | eee SOE 





he 





“ 
send 
free 


», also information about instru- 
0 Mando-basa 


(|) Harp-guitar 








about the equipment for the use of mothers and 


| teachers may get free information by addressing | 


the author, G, W. Lewis, 4707 St. Lawrence Ave,, 
Chicago, Ill, P 


Exercises and Games 


(Continued from page 22) 


| foot) with the weight on the backward 


leg. (Figure XI.) 

Go over and over the commands until 
they can be executed perfectly. It is 
surprising what close attention it re- 
quires upon the part of the pupils to do 


dierly manner.’’ We often use the ex- 
“*Good soldiers obey immedi- 
ately. Pupils are obliged to be good lis- 
teners when waiting for the second part 
of the commands, and alert to execute 
them. When the commands are well 
known give them in irregular order. 

EXERCISES FOR GRADES III AND 

IV 


Precede the lesson with the Two-Min- 


” 


All exercises start with the regular 
gymnastic position unless otherwise in- 
dicated. (Figure XII.) 

Kwercise 1—Hands on hips, 1. (Fig- 
ure I.) Position, 2. Kight counts. 

Exercise 2—llands on chest, 1. (Fig- 
ure II.) Position, 2. Hight counts. 

Kwercise }—Hands on hips. (Figure 
J.) Position, 2. Hands on chest, 3. 
Position, 4. (In other words, alternate | 
Exercises 2 and 8.) 16 counts. 

Ewercise 4—Wands on shoulders. (Fig- 
Position, 2. Kight counts. 





Kwercise 5—H. O. H.--P. Inhale while 
ten are counted; slowly exhale. Repeat 
four times. | 

drercise G-—-Arms forward, raise, 1. | 
(Figure VI.) Position, 2.. Eight counts. | 

Kwercise 7 Arms overhead, 1. (Fig- | 
ure V.) Position, 2. Kight counts. | 

Irercise 8—Al\ternate Exercises 5 and | 
6. 16 counts. 

KMeercise 9—Fold arms forward, 1. 
(Figure VII.) Position, 2. Eight counts. 

Exercise 10. Inhale slowly while 
twelve is counted, at the same time | 
rising on tiptoes. Exhale while coming | 
back to position. Repeat four times. | 

“Wxercise 11—Fold arms backward, 1. | 
(Figure VIII.) Position, 2. Light | 
counts. 

Ewercise 12—Exercises 9 and 11. Al- 
ternate. 16 counts. 

Evercise 13—Hands behind head, 1. 
(Figure IV.) Position, 2. 8 counts. 

(Continued on page 87) 





DO IT 
ONLY NOW 


We will send you absolutely free, one 25 cent tube of this tried- 
and-proved National remedy of 26 years standing if you will send 
us the names and addresses of 20 or more heads of families who 
have pupils in your school and who need a good, clean, pure 
remedy like Kondon’s. You will like your 25 cent tube. The 
samples we send will benefit) your pupils. Write to-day with- 


out fail. 
Ws! DON § Minneapolis, 


KONDON 
WNP e age) §Minn.,U.S.A. 


ONCE m 
Free to Teachers 








MFG. CO. 











po WRITE RIGHT. BY USING Ss ang > 
rHE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any Pl AY: rteriaiaments B LAY 
f right hand. Prevents wriggling Catalogue of thonsands sent 


! FREE! FRLE! 


finger motion. Movement made ; FREE! ‘ ye! 
i SAM’'L, FRENCH, 20 West 38th., New York. 


easy. ‘rice T5e. MUSCO- 





GRAPH CO., Greenfield, Ohio. 


’ KN Pair Silk Hose Pree. State size and 
AGENTS—"."". Heautiful line direet from mill. 
Good profits. Agents wanted. Write today, ‘TRIPLE- 
WEAK MILLS, Dept, N, 720 Chestnut St.) PHILADELPHIA, Pa 











Kdueative, Interesting, and Attractive, Fapecially ge 
with Ward Method, HWarife fore 


Cuan, 





BERTHA R, TINKER, 1340 Rockefeller Bldg., Cleveland, 


IDEAL SEAT WORK 
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The National Encyclopedia 


A Complete and Up-to-Date Reference 
Work for Office, Home or Schoolroom 


ba 














THE NATIONAL 
EXCYCLOPEDIA 


vou 1 


NATIONAL n 
EXC YCLOPEDIA 


vow. Vint Mi 
SKE- 2M 


THE YATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


VOL. VI 
MON-POS 
rae 


THENATIONAL 
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The National Enecyelopedia, as above illustrated, is complete in 
8 volumes, each measuring 5!2 x 8 inches, 1!2 inches thick. 
Volumes average over 500 pages, or a total of 4,176 pages. 
Printed on good paper, in good clear type; over 1000 half-tone 
and text illustrations and a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. 
3ound handsomely and durably in substantial library buckram 
with red leather title label stamped in gold on back of each volume. 

of this encyclopedia, il purchased 


The Price direct from the publishers would 


be $10.00, but by a special arrangement we are en- 


abled to offer it at the $6.00, Charges Prepaid 


exceedingly low price of 
Altogether, this is the most complete, comprehensive and reliable ency- 
clopedia ever offered at a popular price. It is a new work, thoroughly up- 
to-date and contains all the information anyone would desire to know about 
every conceivable subject. 


Return at Our Expense If Not Satisfactory 
You need not take our word for it—decide for yourself, by ordering, 
using for ten days and if not perfectly satisfactory return it at our expense 


and your money will be refunded, 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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COMPRISING THE VERY BEST OF 





FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*© Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Kleven Fables froin A‘sop 
*28 More Fables from Afsop 
*29 Indian Myths—Aush 
*140 Nursery ‘Tales Zayloi 


*288 Primer from Fableland—Aayguire 


Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*20 Story of a Sunbeam—Milles 


*31 Kilty Mittens and Her Friends 

History 

*32 Patriotic Stories (Story of the 
Flag, Story of Washington, etc.) 

Literature 

"104 Mother Goose Reader 

*225 First Term Primer— Jag aise 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 


for 
Beginners 
SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
; Stories from Andersen — Jayles 
#34 Stories from Grimimn— /ay/os 
*36 Littl: Red Riding Hood A’ertes 


*37 Jack and the Beanstalk—A'erles 

*38 Adventuresol a Brownie 

Nature and Industry 

*2 Litthe Workers(Animal Stories) 

*39 Little Wood Friends—AMayue 

*jo Wings and Stings—//ali/aa 

“41 Story of Wool Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the 

History and Biography 

*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—I/M- Cale 

*45 Boyhoodoft Washington—A’erler 

*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—A’er/ler 

Literature 

jow-Wow 

Cratk 

*152 Child’s 
Stevenson 

206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cvanston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*of2 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Swiih 

4208 Four Little Cotton ‘Tails in 
Winter —Smith 

4269 Four Tittle Cotton 
Play—Smith 

*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Alag ure 


Poets 


aud Mew-Mew — 


tro 
72 


Garden of Verses— 


Tails at 


THIRD YEAR 


Fables and Myths 

*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 

*17 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 

“48 Nature Myths—A/le(cal/ 

*so Reynard the Fox—#est 

4102 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 

*146 Sieeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 

174 Sun Myths—Rerter 

175 Norse Legends, I—Rerler 

170 Norse Legends, Il—A’edtles 

“197 Legends of the Rhineland 

The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—AlcCahe 

Nature and Industry 

“4g Buds, Stems and Fruits—A/ayne 

*s1 Story of Flax—Alayne 

*s52 Story of Glass—//anson 

*53 Adventures of a Litthe Water 
Drop—Aavnue 

*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup 
board—PartI, Story of Tea and 
the ‘Teacup 

“135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 

*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II, Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 


#:38 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part III, Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 

*203 Little Plant People of the 


Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Aerles 
*7 Story of Longtellow—McCabe 
*o1 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
“44 Famous Karly Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)— Bush 
#5, Story of Columbus— A/eCabe 
55 Story of Whittier—JM,/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Aush 
*sg Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 
I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
pines)—A/c Fee 
“64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—akes 








| 


“65 Child Jife in the Colonies 
II (Venusylvania)—Pahes 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)— Laker 
*O8 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(ithan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—AlCabe 
“6g Stories of the Revolution —Il 
(Around Philadelphia )—AleCahe 
‘70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
13? Story of Franklin—/Saris 
4 The Little Brown Baby 
Other Babies 
165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
166 Louise on the Rhine andinu Her 
New Home, (WNo0s.767,705,166 a00e 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ by Jane Andrews) 
167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bonheur— Cranston 
Literature 
35 Goody Two Shoes 
SS Selections from 
Phoebe Cary 
67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 
‘71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
ard, 4th and 5th Grades) 
“20.7 Our Animal Friends aud How 
to Treat Them 
“233 Poems Worth Knowing— Book 
I—Primary—/axvon 
FOURTH YEAR 
Nature and ladustry 
75 Story of Coal—AMcNane 
7b Story of Wheat—/lali/ax 
77 Story of Cotton—Si own 
*1a4 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
146 Peepsinto Bird Nooks I—AMclve 
ist Stories of the Stars— Mclve 
No 


and 


Alice and 


205 Kyes and Kyes and The 


‘Three Giants 


— the addition of many new titles each year. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Kach 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland— Carsoll 
#256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 
‘257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Giimes 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life in the Sea—AMcslee 
#93 Story of Silk—rown 
*o4 Story of Sugar—A’erle7 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Cotlee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
263 ‘The Sky Family—Denton 
“280 Making of the World—/ferndon 
“281 Builders of the World—//erndon 
“253 Stories of Time—ush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
So Story of the Cabots—McBiide 
*g7 Story of the Norsemen—//anson 
g8 Story of Nathan Hale—AMeCabe 
99 Story of Jefferson — MW/ceCabe 
1oo Story of Bryant—A/clee 
Jor Story of Robert K.lee—Mchane 
105 Story of Canada—A/cCase 
4106 Story of Mexico—McCabhe 
“107 Story of Robert Louis Steven 
son—ush 
110 Story of Hawthorne—A/c lire 
112 Biographical Stories — //aw- 
thoine 
141 Story of Grant—McAaune 
“144 Story of Steamn—A/ceCabe 
145 Story of McKinley—McLiide 
157 Story of Dickens— Smith 
4179 Story of the FKlag—akes 
“185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of Lasalle—Mchride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
#215 Story of Peter Cooper—Mclee 


book has 32 or more 


Ee gages; well printed, with strong attractive paper covers. 

5/ a Copy| Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, Indus- 
Presale tries and Literature. ‘he list printed below contains many new titles. 

The grading is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as to the one to which it is 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
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Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared by writers who understand intimately the needs of the school- 
This is the most extended and complete list of this class of books published, and is being improved and strengthened by 


It contains, in addition to many standard 





They include 


5¢ a Copy 

















#246 What I Saw in Japan—Gii/is 

*047 The Chinese and Their Country 

#285 Story of Panama and the Canal 
—Nida 


History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
4116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Aush 
“18g Stories of Heroism—Auash 
197 Story of Lafayette—iuch 
1g8 Story of Roger Williams— 
Leighton 
“209 Lewis and Clatk Expedition 
"204 Story of William Tell—//a//ock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane—Ga/- 
breath 
266 Story of Belgium—Gri/is 
07 Story of Wheels—ush 
"286 Story of Slavery — Bookes 7, 
Washington 


Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—auskell 
509 Story of Georgia— erry 
511 Story of Ilinois—Sws/h 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—Aclve 
515 Story of Kentucky—/ubank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skhinues 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skhinnes 
523 Story of Missouri—/Prrrce 
525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
*soS Story of NewJersev-//ulchinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
#536 Story of Penusylvania—March 








planet. 





The True Story of The Man in The Moon 


This is the title of a new volume of the Instructor 
Literature Series—No. 279. It is by Latimer J. Wilson, 
and is brimful of interesting facts about our neighbor 
It is entertainingly told, and is a bit of astron- 

omy every boy and girl should know. 

Send six cents in stamps for a copy, or order it and any nine other titles 
listed on this page and the ten will be sent under the terms of our ‘‘Introduc- 
tion Offer’’ printed below. Order today. 








“ji1 Water 


History and Biography 


5 Story of Lincolun—Aestes 
56 Indian Children Tales—Aush 
78 Stories of the Backwoads 
‘oo A Little New Kugland Viking 
‘St Story of DeSoto—Halfeld 
S2 Story of Daniel Boone—Ret/es 
'S3 Story of Printing—McCahe 
484 Story of David Crockett—Aer/es 
&5 Story of Patrick Henry 
so American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—/aris 
s7 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Farfs 
SS American Naval Heroes (Jones 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
Sg Fremont and Kit Carson —/udd 
*g1 Story of Kugene Field—AMCabe 
‘108 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Puaker 
182 Story of Joan of Are—Aclve 
207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
243 Famous Artists — 111— Millet 


4248 Makers of Kuropean History 


Literature 


‘yo Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

y§ Japanese Myths and Legends 

103 Stories from the Old Testament 

Babies (Abridged) — 

Aine sley 


*i71 Tolmi of the ‘Treetops--Grimes 
4172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 


tie3 Tara of the Tents—-Grimes 


195 Night before Christmas, and 
Other Christmas Poems and 


Stories (Any Grade) 
“oor Alice’s First Adventures” in 
Wonderland—Carvoll 


ORDER BY NUMBER, Price 5 Cents Each. Postage, | Cent 


*Limp Cloth Binding 


The titles indica- 
ted by (") are sup. 


plied alsoin limp cloth binding at 10c per copy. 


PUBLISHED JOINTLY BY ) 








per copy extra, Twelve or more copies sent PREPAID at 60c per dozen or $5.00 per hundred. 


Introduction Offer: 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y.) ogver From Most 
HALL & McCREARY, 434 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


232 Story of Shakespeare—Gvrames 


4965 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 


ma—ush 


*287 Life in Colonial Days 


Literature 
*83 King of 
—Ruskin 
49 The Golden Touch—/lawthorne 
‘61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*jo8 History im Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, the 
Blue and the Gray, etc.) 
113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—//awthoine 
‘180 Story of Aladdin and of 
Bahba—/ewis 
183 A Doygot Flanders 
‘sy The Nurnberg Stove 


the Golden River 


Ali 


Dela Ramee 
LaRamee 


*iSo Heroes from King Arthur 


tog Whittier’s Poems—selected 

*iog Jackanapes—/wing 

®o00 ‘The Child of Urbino—La Ramee 

‘208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections— 
Neary 

*212 Stories from Robin Hood— Bush 


42314 Poems Worth Kuowing ~ Book 
(I—Intermediate—/a.0n 
255 Chinese Fables and = Stories | 


SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*1o9g Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 


Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—A/cFve 
249 Flowers and Birds of Mlinois 


Geography 


#114 Great Kuropean Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)--Bush 

“115 Great Kuropean — Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Aush 

#168 Great Kuropean  Cities—IlI 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





540 Story of Tennessce—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-—Shawhey 
517 Story of Wisconsin—Skinnes 
Literature 
“10 The Snow Inage—Hawthorne 
‘tr Rip Van Winkle—/ ong 
“12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—/i7z 
ing 
#02 Rab and His Friends Brown 
424 Three Golden ~ Apples—//avw- 
thorne + 
¥25 The Miraculous Pitcher—//aw- 
thorne * 
#26 ‘The Minotaur—//awthorue 
*118 A ‘Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—//awthorue 


*j1g Bryant’s ‘Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems ; 
*120 ‘Ten Selections from Longfel- 


low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and other 
poems) 

121 Selections from Holmes (The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 

*yoo0 The Pied Piper of Hamelin— 
Piowning 

161 The Great Carbunele, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes— //azwlhorne 

162 The Pygmies—//awlhorne 

*orr The Golden Fleece—//awthorne 


*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 


I. ‘The Story of Perseus 
*923 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 


*225 ‘Lennyson's Poems—Selected 


(For various grades) 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
264 The Story of Don Quixote-Lush 
*osq Story of Little Nell—Smth 








We do not send out free samples, but for 50 Cents we will send, postpaid, 
the Instructor Literature Series 5c edition with the understanding that i 
factory they may be returned at once and your 50 cents will be refunded, plus postag 


CONUENIENT POINT 





ssiyned, 


’ ; : : ; € : This is particularly 
true of the titles in the second, third and fourth grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of the fifth grade and above 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
“13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
744 vangeline—Long/ellow + 
“15 Snowbound—ItAittier + 
#20 The Great Stone Hace, Rill from 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 
123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, ‘To the Cuckoo, and 
other poems) 
124 Selections from 
Keats 
125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 
*147 Story of King Arthur, as told 
: gf nyt Arendal si 
“149 Man Without a Country. 7 
—HMale + hen 
"192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
“193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/ving 


Shelley and 


196 The Gray Champion — /law- 
thoine 

213 Poems of Thomas  Moore— 
Selected 

214 More Selections from — the 
Sketch Book —/ving 

¥216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes. 


peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Know ing—Book 
Wi—Grammar— /uron — 

“238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Vartl 

“239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

*241 Story of 
(Cond.) 

“242 Story of the Aincid — Church 
(Cond) 

#251 Story of Language and Litera: 
ture—/letlig 

"252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

254 Story of “The Talisman’ (Scott) 
—Ieekes 

259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooperj—A bridged—Weekes 

60 Oliver ‘Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—//etlig 

Nature 

*o79 ‘The ‘True Story of the Man in 
the Moon—JI1lson 


the liiad — Church 


EIGHTH YEAR 
Literature 
*17 Enoch Arden—7enunyson F 
*18 Vision of Sir Iaunfal—Lowell t 
*1g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village — Gold- 
smith 
“126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner t¢ 
“127 Gray’s Klegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
129 Julius Cesar -Selections 
130 Henry the VIIL--Selections 
i131 Macbeth—Selections 
“142 Scott’s Lady of the 
Cantol + 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems— Long fellow 
ig8 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/elster > 
151 Gold Bug, The 
153 Prisoner of Chillon 
Poems—Pyion + 
154 Scott’s Tady of 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and 
Lowell + 
156 Kdgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Link : 
#158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t ’ 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and’selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Biography 
and selected poems—Link 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay { 
#221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
Addison ¢ 
#236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book 
IV -Advanced—Fa1ou E 
237 Lay of the Last Minstrel—Scolt 
Introduction and Canto If 


Agricultural 

“ort Simple Lessons in Animal I 
bandry—Book I. Horses 
Cattle—Plumd f 

*o72 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry— Book II, Sheep at 
swine— Plumb 
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Dioxogen 
In 
Your 


| Curriculum ? 











_ Personal Hygiene 


A child whose health is defective 
cannot do justice to his work. 


Most of this poor health comes 
from neglect of personal hygiene. 


Teach your pupils therefore, to 
keep clean, and to use a proper 
germicide to safeguard them 
against infection. 


Dioxogen 


is the ideal germicide for person- 
al use—harmless and_ pleasant, 
thoroughly effective. 


Have a bottle always with you, 


OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co. 
10 Astor Place, New York 























Hair and ee Books * 


se books contain, ustost, 
















‘Transformations, 
é (Ladies and Men's) ete. vat low prices 
5 . HAIR ON APPROVAL 
No Pay Unless Satisfied 
These special Triplet Switches are of superior 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Exercise 14—Arms to thrust, 1. (Fig 
ure IX.) Position, 2. 8 counts. 

Kxercise 15—Alternate Exercises 15 
and 14. 16 counts. 

Exercise 16—Raise arms to sides, 1. 
(Figure X.) Position, 2. Hands behind 
head, 3. Position, 4. 16 counts. 

Exercise 17—Same exercise as Exer- 
cise 10, except raise the arms forward 
overhead while inhaling. 


EXERCISES FOR GRADES V AND V1 


Precede the lesson with the Two-Min 
ute Setting-Up Exercise. 

Exercise 1—Hands on hips, 1. (Fig- 
ure I.) Position, 2. Hands on chest, 8. 
(Figure II.) Position, 4. 16 counts. 

Exercise 2—Arms forward, 1. (Fig 
ure VI.) Position, 2. Arms overhead, 
3. (Figure V.) Position, 4. 16 counts. 

Exercise 8—Fold arms forward, 1. 
(Figure VII.) Position, 2. Fold arms 
backward, 3. (Figure VIII.) Position, 
4. 16 counts. 

Exercise 4—H. O. H.—P. Inhale slow- 
ly, while arms extend overhead in circle. 
Exhale and lower hands to hips. Repeat 
four times. 

Ewercise 5—Hands behind head, 1. 
(Figure IV.} Position, 2. Hands on 
shoulders, 3. (Figure III.) Position, 
4. 16 counts. 

Exercise 6—Arms sideways, 1. (Fig- 
ure X.) Position, 2. Hands behind 
head, 3. (Figure IV.) Position, 4. 16 
counts. 

Kwercise 7—FExercise 4, only rising on 
tiptoes. Repeat four times. 





How Nature Study IIluminates 
Geography 


Life and Geography have long been 
partners. The interests of the two seem 
sometimes to have been diverse, and yet 
life is so adaptive that in many cases 
these interests have become unified. 
The whole trend of much biological work 
today is the study of how the animal 
and plant have unified their interests 
with geographic conditions, this being 
a large part of that phase of scientific 
research known as ecology. In the past, 
we have been teaching the facts of geog- 
raphy. The great IS of the world. The 
desert 1S a place of sand and heat and 
drought. There is scant vegetation 
there. The only life seems the life of 











= yuality permanently wavy human hair 
Win.2'4 07.$1.97 24 in. 2°4 07. $3.97 
2in. 249 or. $2.97 28in. 3'., 02. $5.97 
=: All-around ‘Tre ane formation, Natural Curly, 
Specully Priced $4.97 
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SUCH COMFORT! 


No more burning fect if you use 


SOLACE 


the soothing foot powder. There’s such relief for 
your tired aching feet! Teachers, Salespeople, 
Housewives, Canvas ssers, Farmers—everyone whose 
feet. ache or burn ean find relief and blessed comfort 
in this foot powder, 35 years foot expe rience be- 
hind Solace. Handy full size pkg. in sifter con- 
tainer, mailed pre paid 25e, Tt absorbs perspiration 
and gites comfportin body and mind, 


Charles Laboratory, 624 Mich. Blvd., Chicago 


wn Candie = F FREE 
©Tryin YourOwn Home 
ums night into day. Gives better 1 
gas, electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
the cost. For Homes, Stores, 
ches. A child can caety it. 


light from common gasoline. No 
No chimney. Absolutely SAFE. 


‘a 1 CENT A NIGHT 


— i = — stoonney 6 to ae 

We can refer Tak van- 

weoroar SPECI Ai L 5 REE TRIA i OFFER. 
‘oday, NTS WANTE 


SUNSHINE Ga ceny LAMP CO 
Factory Bidg:; Kansas City, Mo. 
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| Seer Magazines 


A LITTLE FOLKS 3 for children, 3. to 
B 12 years; %1.00 a year. 

EVER Y LAND 3 foreign - land _ stories; 
¢ gota, 9 to lityears; 81.00 a year. 
» STORY TELLERS’; organ of Story- 

telling movement ; school ‘and social purposes; 

om $1.50 a year. 
£ Order Thro’ James Senior, Lamar, [lissouri 


eit 
MULL Mmmm 


Invitations Announcements Etc. 
100 in seript lettering includ. 
Q ees two sets of envelopes, $2.50 


rite for sample Se 
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. Visiting Cards, © + «+ 
Nott tom Co., 8 ‘Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


' mountains shut off the moisture and there 
/ is no rainfall, and therefore there are 


the caravan. 

Now we are coming over to the point 
of teaching that behind every 7s of life 
there is a because and in many cases 
this ‘‘beeause’’ is geographical. Now 
we say the desert is there because the 


no rivers. ‘The winds, because of certain 
configuration of land or sea, are severe 
and dry. Therefore there is little veg- 
etation and only such animals and plants 
are there as can endure heat and thirst 
and small amount of food. 

There is just as often and just as co- 
gent a geographical ‘‘because’’ behind 
every is in the school yard of every 
school in our land as there is in a desert, 
or a swamp, or a glacier-hemmed bit of 
Greenland. And it is through under- 
standing the ‘‘because’’ that is nearest 
him that the child may understand the 
great ‘‘because’’ that lies in the geog- 
raphy of the world. 

The child is the center of the circle; 
from each bit of his own experience a 
radius may be drawn to the confines of 
the Universe. And here is where Geog- 
raphy is helped by Nature-Study. Na- 
ture-Study is the intelligent understand- 
ing by the child of his environment.— 
Anna Comstock, Cornell University. 


To School to Play 


Indeed, the child is not so far wrong, 
when he thinks, ‘‘I go to school to play,’’ 
for on the playground he cultivates the 
qualities that make for co-operation and 
for leadership. George Washington was 
one of the ablest men we have had and 
he received as much education as the 
schools of the time could give. But, 
mark you, the studies of the schoolroom 
made him a surveyor; it was the pur- 
suits of the playground that made him a 
general and our President.—/rincipal 
Paul H. Wright in Ohio Teacher. 








Sin has many tools, but a lie is a han- 


Finish This 
Story for 
Yourself— 


The girl got $6 a week and 
was lonely. ‘‘Piggy’’— 
you can imagine his kind 
was waiting down- 
stairs. He knew where 
champagne and music could be 
had. But that night she didn’t 
go. That was Lord Kitchener’s 
doing. But another night ? 


O. HENRY wis 


tells about it in this story, with that full 
knowledge of women, with that frank 
facing of sex, and that clean mind that 
has endeared him to the men and women of 
the land, From the few who snapped up 
the first edition at $125 a set before it was 
olf the press, to the 120,000 who have eagerly 
sought the beautiful volumes offered you 
here from the professional man who sits 
among his books to the man on the street 
and to the woman in every walk of life—the 
whole nation bows to O. Henry~and hails 
him with love and pride as our greatest 
writer of stories, 


This is but one of the 249 stories, in 
12 big volumes, you get for 37'% 
cents a week, if you send the coupon. 


Wy 



























To Those Who Are Quick 


KIPLING veivine 
GIVEN AWAY 


Never was there an offer like this. Not only 
do you get your 249 O. Henry stories in 12 
it less than others paid for one volume of the first 
edition, but you get Kipling'’s best 179 short 
stories and poems and his long novel with- 
out paying a cent. You get 18 volumes, 
packed with love and hate and laughter~a 
bist shelf full of handsome books, 











volumes i 







Send the Coupon and you will 
understand why O. Henry is hailed 
as “The American Kipling.” 


Irom Kast to West; from North to 
South; by all the peoples of the 
world, O. Henry has been eagerly seized upon 
is theirown, The millionaire and the man 
whostoically wonders where the next mouth- 
fulis coming from, the budding debutante, 
and the wayward sister, all feel in common 
the kindly touch of the human heart in 
©. Henry's stories. One and all have felt 
that at last here was the chance to see the 
hearts of every kind of person, to get a 
world of pleasure, and a library of the best 
and most worthy literature obtainable, 


Send the Coupon and you will | Send the Coupon 
understand as never beforé why Without Money 


5 i 2 Zoi ild over him. ‘ 
other nations are going wild over hi We will ship the 


Why memorials to him O0O'T 6 cetddente an inion 
being prepared > why univer- | can look them over in your 
sities are planning tablets to his home and then decide 
memory; why text books of English whether or not you wish 
literature are including his stories; to buy. If you are not de- 
why colleges are discussing his place lighted with O, Henry and 
in literature; why theatrical firms are the free Kipling notify us 
vying for rights to dramatize his stor- and we will take the sets 
ies ; why newspapersallover the coun-,| back as cheerfully ag we 
try are continually offering big sums sent them, How could any 
for the right to reprint his stories, proposition be more fair? 











dle that fits them all.—0O. W. Holmes. 





FOLD HERE, TEAR OUT, SIGN AND MAIL 


— 
INSPECTION COUPON 


THE RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 

543-549 Marquette Bldg., Chicago, Ilinois. 
Please ship me on approval the Works of O, Henry, 12 volumes, half 
le callie r binding, gold tops. Also the 6 volume set of Kipling boun« lin 
silk cloth, If IL keep the books I will pay you $1.00 as first payment 
within 10 days after books are received and $1.50 per month until your 
special price of $19.50 for the O. Henry set only is paid, and it is 
agreed I am to retain the Kipling set without charge. If not satisfae- 
tory I will notify you within 10 days and return both sets to you as 
soon as you give me shipping instructions as offered NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS readers. ’ 








DM ccndonetadeuserts¥iacddscnovecuseatecwesesstscecdureteds 
Address..... paced axtktwecegiccascevddsecadiane cocccesceooece 
Occupation ....... secccccsoncceccscecsese pideanan secchsaedeee 
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A Thanksgiving Souvenir 
| An Attractive and Inexpensive Gift for Your Pupils 


Made Especially for Owen Souvenir No. 30 | 


Each School e This Souvenir has front 
We print your ote and back covers of fine 
Souvenirs es- white, flexible Bristol 


| pecially for your - ad Board. Size 375x614 
siunak "tall 4 ins. The front card 
BCnOO!. : has a beautiful de- | 
bear your name sien in which) 
and the name Thanksgiving em- | 

| of your school, ¢ , blems are promi- 


also the names * 
of your school 
officers, your pupils, 

| and when soordered, 
your photograph or 
that of the school | 
building as preferr- 
ed. It is these per- 
sonal features that 
make our Souvenirs 
so acceptable to the 
pupil, and cause 
them to be treasured 
far beyond any ordi- : 

nary gift ecard. Owen Souvenir No. 30~—With Photograph oval, if desired. 


P ices « With Photograph as shown. ~One dozen or less, $1.25 ;each additional souvenir, contain- 
r * ingg same names, 6c. Without Photograph.—One dozen or Jess, $1.00; each additional 
souvenir, 5eents, Appropriate pictures take the place of the photograph when it is not wanted, 
A SAMPLE of the Souvenir described above will be sent to any teacher | 
on request. A stamp to cover the cost of mailing will be appreciated. | 
4 When Ordering give instructions clearly and write names of pupils, 
Read Before Ordering school officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter to be 
printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy, Do not leave us to guess at 
the location of your school from the name of the place at which you may happen to date your letter, Give clearly 
the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to appear, Write all names plainly, and spell them cor- 
rectly, As many souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; where pupils’ names exceed 
the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in exces Order well in advance of time needed, 
When photograph style is desi should be sent securely wrapped and have name of sender on 
back, Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured, 


kee” We aim to fill all orders promptly on the day of their receipt. 


\ \ nent. Itis printed 
\ in colors and gold 
\. \ and is embossed. 
The name or num- 

\ ber of the school, 
\ school officers, 
\ and the names 
\ \ of all the pupils 
\ and the teacher | 

\ are printed on 
\ the inside 
—~” sheets; tied to- 
gether with silk 

cord, This Souvenir 

! is furnished with photo- 
~ graph of teacher in| 





ee 





» photographs 





Our New Styles of Souvenirs and Booklets for Presentation at 
Christmastime and Close of School Will Be Fully Described 
and Hlustrated in the November Number of This Magazine. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., - - DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


























Order Now--Pay November 15th 


By way of co-operation with teachers who are employed for the ensuing school 
year and who will need the benefits to be derived from these books and publica- 
tions from the beginning of school but prefer to pay for them later, we will 
cheerfully fill orders for such of the following as may be desired, payment to be 
made by November 15th in accordance with our offer on page two of this journal, 
which please read before ordering. 

Make up your order from this list and in or- 

dering state where you are teaching this year. 
Normal Instructor-Primery Plans, one year ot sass caxeeack epeeremrierrrr. | 
The Pathfinder, one year......... cee 1.00 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpai.l.... Wisienpbene ee .. 1.00 
Every Day Plans, 3 vols., limp cloth covers, postpaic coe 1,00 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 vol., cloth, postpaid......... vee 1.00 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder ..........000000000.0..00. ccc heres we 1.90 
with any one of the $1.00 books listed above .. ..... . 2.00 





os se - ‘“* any two of the $1.00 books... ................5 pias ve 2.80 
“ s ee = ** all three of the $1.00 books............. .. pivevapenes . 3.60 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Pathfinder and any one of the $1.00 books .....6.00000 00. 2.70 
“ sg as ae with Pathfinder and any two of the $1.00 books........- . 3.50 
“ os se sd with Pathfinder and all three of the $1.00 books.. ..-..-. 4.30 
Practical Selections, post praid......... ..ccccccccsccrscccccccccesccses.corccces seesccceveee sovccevveoeneavecerosessesseses soees . 65 
School Vear, POStpald..................ccrccorsccorccressee:eccrvecevessscovcscovseccccessosssseeenovecescose see eneess cesses ces os ocveceeees -65 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, with Practical Selections or School Year............. ee ee 
with both Practical Selections and School Year 


“se “ “ce 4s 





ai = ci 3 with Pathfinder and School Year or Practical Selections..... 2.25 

» a os ae with Pathfinder, School Year and Practical Selections......... 2.60 
Pathfinder and any 1 of the $1.00 Books................. . eens 

iad =, ee “ OF poatates Avcesvoiens 

= “en 2 ** tg gp Rs ee 

” ‘* School Year or Practical Selections..... 

o ad = ** and oes Pees habeas eseineen 


Any 2 of the $1.00 Books.....000..0.00...00s0eeee 
All three of the $1.00 Books 
*These books are fully described on page 84 of this journal, 
An Ideal Outfit at a Special Rate 

Every teacher should have the best procurable helps for her work. We sug- 
gest the following as an ideal outfit, especially for rural teachers, and for a 
limited time will supply the three books and NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 
PLANS at the exceedingly low rate of $2.70. 








Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year - $1.25 
Seeley’s Question Book, postpaid - - $1.00 
Every Day Plans (3 vol. set) - * - $1.00 


Practical Selections or School Year . 65 


(State your choice) 


All for 


| $3.00 


Total Value $3.90 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
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Just for Fun 





Good Stories Selected from Various 





irra. 


Sources for Our Readers’ Enjoyment 





NOT UP ON BOTANY 
“This plant you see in blossom belongs 
to the Begonia family.’’ ‘‘Oh!’’ said 
Marsh, ‘‘you are taking care of it while 
they are away.’’. 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Jo Cose: ‘‘Is Mr. Dewnan in?’’ Ima 
Stenog: ‘‘No, he went out to lunch.’’ 
Jo Cose: ‘‘Will he be in after lunch?”’ 
Ima Stenog: ‘‘No, that’s what he went 
out after.’’ 


AS USUAL 


‘*You admit you overheard the quarrel 
between the defendant and his wife?’’ 
**Yis, sor, I do,’’ stoutly maintained the 
witness. ‘‘Tell the court, if you can, 
what he seemed to be doing.’’ ‘‘He 


> 9) 


seemed to be doin’ the listenin’. 


JUST A SLIGHT MISTAKE 


At a teachers’ conference one of the 
speakers quoted the following child's es- 
say on wild beasts: ‘*Wild beasts used 
once to roam at will through the whole 
of England and Ireland, but now wild 
beasts are only found in theological 
gardens, ”’ 


OF COURSE 


“*Which do you think are the more en- 
lightened, people in the city or the people 
up the state?’’ ‘‘Why the people in the 
country, of course.’’ ‘‘How do you make 
that out?’’ ‘‘Why, don’t every one say 
that the population in the city is very 
dense?’’ : 


AS THEY LOOKED TO HER 


A bright four-year-old had been told 
in the kindergarten of the beauty of 
diamonds. So Margie went to Mrs. 
Taylor, and asked to be shown hers. A 
handsome ring was put in her hand, and 
she studied it intently for a few minutes. 
Then, looking up earnestly in Mrs. ‘lay- 
lor’s face, she asked, ‘‘ Which is the dia- 
mond, the brass or the glass?’’ 


HOW HE KNEW 


‘*“Give three reasons for saying the 
earth is round,’’ confronted Sandy on an 
examination paper. ‘‘My teacher says 
it’s round, the book says it’s round, and 
aman told me it was round.’”’ At his 
high-school entrance examination the 
physiology paper asked ‘‘How many 
times does your pulse beat-a minute?”’’ 
Sandy put down his pen, opened his 
watch on the desk beside him, grasped 
his pulse, and calmly counted. 


STRICTLY BUSINESS 


A Canadian teacher fell heir to an 
English estate of £20,000. In the law- 
yer’s office the clerks made bets as tc 
how she would take it. One thought she 
would scream, two were of opinion she 
would burst into tears, two others fa- 
vored hysterics. Her reply to the mes- 
senger was disconcerting: ‘‘I shall finish 
my monthly report, hear these spelling 
errors, Whip two boys and be at your 
office in forty minutes. ’’ 


IT SOUNDED TOO FAMILIAR 


““1’7ll attend to you in a minute!’’ was 
the favorite remark of a certain mother 
to any of her children who were naughty ; 
and the delinquent knew that this usually 
meant a whipping. One day she sent 
her four-year-old son to the grocer’s for 
some flour. It was his first errand, and, 
much to his mother’s surprise, he re- 
turned empty-handed. ‘‘Where’s the 
flour?’’ she asked. ‘‘I—I didn’t get it, 
mums,”’ replied the youngster. ‘‘I was 
frightened at the man.’’ ‘‘ Nonsense, he 
won’t hurt you!’’ admonished the parent 
sternly. ‘‘Go back at once and get the 
fiour!’’ But again the boy came back 
without it, and this time his eyes were 
full of tears. ‘‘What’s the matter?’’ 
asked the mother, anxiously. ‘‘ Boo-o- 
boo-o!’’ wailed the little’ messenger. 
‘*I’m frightened at that man. Each time 
I went in he said, ‘All right, sonny, Ill 


Dansville, N. Y. j tend to you in a minute!’ ”’ 











SHOULD HAVE KNOWN IT Wag NEW 


. A judge said to the woman witness: 

Have you not appeared before as 4 
witness in this suit?’’ **No indeed, this 
is the first time I’ve ever worn it,” 


TRUE IF NOT CONSOLING 
“Sammy, Sammy,’”’ groaned hig father 
“‘why is it that you are at the bottom of 
your class again?’’ “Oh, never mind 
daddy,’’ replied the boy, cheerfully, 
‘*They teach just the same at both ends, 
you know.”’ 


FINED THEM ANYWAY 

A man was brought before a justice 
of the peace for speeding his automo- 
bile, and he said, ‘‘I tind you not guilty 
and fine you one dollar.’’ Defendant: 
“But, look here,’’ Justice: ‘‘Now, shut 
up. If you had been guilty, I would 
have fined you ten dollars. ’’ 


AS SHE UNDERSTOOD IT 

A teacher tried to give her pupils some 
idea of the relative size of distant coun- 
tries by saying: ‘*Cambodia is about as 
large as Siam,’’ but when this informa- 
tion was reproduced in a written exer- 
cise, one of the girls put it in the words: 
‘*She says Cambodia is about as large 
as she is.’’ 


A GOOD TEST 


Two British sailors went to a dog show 
and were gazing with wondering eyes at 
a Skye terrier, which had so much hair 


| that it looked more like a woollen rug 


than a dog. ‘*Which end is ’is ’ead, 
Kill?’’ asked one. ‘* Blowed if I know,” 
was the reply. ‘‘But I’ll stick a pin in 
7im, and you look which end barks.” 


THE FEMININE ENDING 


On ‘ ‘exhibition day,’’ the teacher gave 
out the word ‘‘hazardous’’ for a boy to 
spell; and to her great surprise he 
promptly spelled it ‘‘hazardess.’’ Think- 
ing that definition might jog his mem- 
ory, she asked him to give the mean.ng, 
whereupon her astonishment was inten- 
sified with the reply, ‘‘A female hazard.” 


MIXED ON HIS FIGURES 


A new regulation in a certain coal 
mine required that each man mark with 
chalk the number of every car of coal 
mined. One man named Rudolph having 
filled the eleventh car, marked it as No. 
1 and, after pondering awhile, let it go 
at that. Another miner, happening to 
notice what he thought was a mistake, 
called Rudolph’s attention to the fact 
that he had marked the car No. 1 instead 
of No. 11. ‘‘Yes, I know,’’ said Ru- 
dolph. ‘‘But I can’t think which side 
de odder wan go on.’”’ 


HE WAS IN NO HURRY 


A darky was convicted of murder and 
sentenced to be hanged. Shortly before 
the date set for the execution, the sheriff 
visited the condemned, and said: ‘‘Now, 
Sph, before you go I want to make the 
end as pleasant as possible for you. 
What would you like to eat the night 
before the hanging?’’ ‘Watermelon, 
sheriff, watermelon,’’ responded Eph. 

‘‘But,’’ said the sheriff, ‘‘you are to 
be hanged in December, and watermelon 
won't be ripe until July.’’ ‘1 kin wait 
sheriff, I kin wait,’’ replied Eph. 


ANYWAY, HE WAS A RUNNER 


“Are you a good runner?’’ asked the 
Kansas farmer of a student applying for 
a job on his ranch. ‘I'he student sal¢ e 
was. ‘‘Well,’’ said the farmer, “you 
can round up the sheep.’’ After severa 
hours the student returned, perspiring: 
and out of breath. ‘‘I got the sheep, - 
right,’”’ he reported, ‘‘but I had a fierce 
time getting the lambs.’’ ‘‘The lambs: 
said the farmer. ‘‘I haven’t any lambs. 
‘‘Well,”’ replied the student, ‘‘they re . 
the corral.’? Thereupon the fares 
went to investigate. In the corral f 4 
the exhausted sheep he found ha 
dozen panting jack-rabbits. 
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LAKE LINES 
“The Trip that 
: Satisfies” 
Z ‘ST after work is necessary to 
2 R human endurance and holidays 
are a wise economy. The Great 
Lakes of America, the mecca for par- 
ticular and experienced travelers on 
business and pleasure trips, offer more 
vacation opportunities than any other 
source in the country. 
The Steamers of the Detroit & 
Cleveland Navigation Company operat- 
ing to all important ports of the Great 
Lakes are unrivaled in point of ele- 
gance, comfort and quality of service. 
The perfect freedom afforded by the 
salon and promenade decks, the com- 
modious parlors and staterooms, lux- 
urious furnishings and excellence of 
cuisine, makes life aboard these floating palaces a solace to the 
weary mind and body. You will enjoy every minute of a lake 
trip and return home refreshed and glad you went. 
Take a D. & C. Boat When You Go Afloat 

Daily Service between Buffalo and Detroit, by the ‘‘Two 
Giants of the Great Lakes,’’ Steamers City of Detroit III, 500 feet 
long, and City of Cleveland III, 444 feet long. Steamer leaves Buf- 
falo at 6:00 P. M. and arrives Detroit 8:00 A.M.the following morn- 
ing. , Daily Service between Detroit and Cleveland. Four Trips 
weekly between Toledo and Detroit to Mackinac Island, the his- 
toric summer resort of the North Country—stopping at all coast 
line ports. From June 25th to September 10th special steamer 
is operated between Cleveland and Mackinac Island, two. trips 
weekly, no stops enroute except at Detroit every trip. This is 
aparticular boat for particular people. You occupy the same 
stateroom all the way through to Mackinac. Sale of tickets lim- 
ited to sleeping capacity of steamer. 

Popular week-end excursions every Saturday between Buf- 
falo and Detroit, $4.00 round trip for transportation, returning 
Intime for business Monday. Also week-end excursions be- 
tween Cleveland and Detroit, $2.50 round trip for transportation. 
Daily Service between Toledo and Put-In-Bay, June 18th to 

September 9th 





Waterway Vacations 


It is a pity that we as a people are in such a hurry. Who is’ | 
the happier or wiser or morally better today by reason of more 
speed? The one who travels to see that he may learn and the 
Wiser among those who travel for pleasure take their vacation | 
outings via the Great Lakes. To have the lake breezes blowing | 
fresh and full across the face, to drink in the tonic of the strong | 
Invigorating lake air, to see the sky otherwise than through a 
smoky film, and to be close to nature, all of this is obtainable by 
the vacationists who select for their summer tour, ‘The 
WATERWAY.”’ 


showing routes, rates, etc., sent to any address on receipt of 
Passenger Agent, 22 Wayne Street, Detroit, Mich. 








Philip H. McMillan, President, 


iA 





Let us assist you in arranging your summer vacation by sending an illustrated pamphlet and Great Lakes map, 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Company, 
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1500 Mile All Water Trip 

A popular summer trip of a week’s duration is to leave Buf- 

falo Sunday evening, connecting at Detroit with steamer leaving 
Monday afternoon at five-thirty, for a circular tour around Georg- 
ian Bay and Collingwood, returning via Niagara Falls. The en- 
tire trip with the exception of about 100 miles is traversed by 
water. This delightful trip takes one across Lake Erie to De 
troit, through the Detroit River, Lake St. Clair, St. Clair 
River, Lake Huron, Straits of Mackinac, St. Mary’s River, the North 
Manitoulin Channel, the North Shore of Georgian Bay, giving 
an excellent view of the Thirty Thousand Islands, Lake Ontario 
andhome. Onthistripthe important stops are Detroit, D. & C. 
Coast Line ports, Mackinac Island,Sault Ste Marie, Collingwood, 
Toronto and Niagara Falls. You travel on one ticket and = stop- 
over privileges at any of the above points can be made on request. 

An Ideal Honeymoon Trip 

A circular tour of Lake Erie, D. & C. Line Steamers. to 
Cleveland via Detroit, thence Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Line 
between Cleveland and Buffalo. The steamers which ply on 
these routes are the largest and most magnificient on fresh 
water. This lake trip fills all the requirements, furnishing ro- 
mance and seclusion at reasonable expense. The cost of this 
circwar tour is $7.00 for transportation. Stop-overs allowed for 
interesting sightseeing at Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Detroit and 
Cleveland. Remember that you can travel on these luxurious 
Lake Erie Steamers at a less expense and as well as you can 
board at a first-class hotel. Then think of the delights of a moon- 
light ride on glorious Lake Erie. Soft moonbeams caress the 
steamers as they glide through the waters at express speed and 
the dancing little ripples take on gorgeous colorings and fantastic 


shapes. 
Railroad Tickets Accepted 


Through a convenient arrangement with the railroads, all 
classes of tickets reading between Buffalo and Detroit are accepted 
for transportation on D. & C. line steamers in either direction. 


Address L. G. Lewis, Gen’l 


two cents to pay postage. 
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A. A. Sch Vice Pres. & Gen’! Mgr. 
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Come~—drink a 
and learn why all erica 
finds wholesome refreshment in 


RADE 
5 MCCA 


Demand the genuine by fuil name— 
nicknemes encourege substitution. 


Send for booklee “She Romance of Caxbola” 
THE COCA~COLA CO., ATIANTA, GA. 
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